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INTRODUCTION. 


I E preſent almoſt general ſubverſion 

of public liberty throughout Europe, 
furniſhes but too ſtriking and melancholy a 
proof, of the numerous, and as it ſhould 
ſeem irreſiſtible cauſes, which conduct men 
into a ſtate of political ſlavery. 


Hitherto however theſe cauſes have been 
gradual in their operation; and the intro- 
duction of deſpotiſm among a free people, 
has, till now, been a work of time, as well 
as the reſult of an artful and infidious policy. 


Influenced by this conſideration, a free 
people may often have been lulled into a 
falſe ſecurity, with reſpect to their liberties, 
the loſs of which they may have conceived 
to be an event too remote to diſturb their 
preſent quiet; however the fate of other 
nations may have given them reaſon, at ſome 
period, to expect it. 


They may have flattered than they | 
could be in noimmediate danger, till occurren- 


ces ſhould happen of a ſimilar nature, and the 
B ſame 
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5 ſyſtem of policy be purſued among 3 
which had in other countries been productive 
of the loſs of freedom. Forgetful by what 
very different means the ſame ends may be 


accompliſhed, they might have beheld with 


the indifference of unconcerned ſpectators, 
meaſures in reality of the moſt dangerous 
tendency, yet whoſe object they either miſ- 


took, or would not be at the pains of diſco- 


vering; and, deceived by an apparent reſpect 


paid to the forms of their conſtitution, they 


might have remitted that jealous attention, 
with which ſuch a people ſhould ever watch 
over their rights and privileges, till they had 
ſuffered the ſpirit of it to have been ſo far 
loſt, as to awaken from their lethargy, perhaps 
to lament their folly, but too late to correct 


their error. 


Nor is it ſurpriſing, that the bulk of a 
people ſhould not be much alarmed at mi- 
nute invaſions of their conſtitution, made at 


ſeparate and probably diſtant periods of time. 
Encroachments on their political, as long as 


their civil liberties remain untouched, do 
not come ſufficiently home to individuals, to 
awaken their reſentment, and rouſe that 
ſpirit of oppoſition, ſo neceſſary to ſtop the 


farther progreſs of the yſurpations of power; 


while 


„ 

while a judicious prince will not attempt any 
freſh innovations, till the nation is become 
reconciled to thoſe already introduced. Thus, 
together with the alterations in the govern- 
ment, change alſo the diſpoſitions of the 
people: the deſigns of the governors, and in- 
clinations of the governed, go hand in hand; 
and tyranny may ſteal as it were impercep- 
tibly upon them, before they are aware of 
their danger. 


But the late revolution in Sweden, which 
in one day produced a change as total, as it 
was ſudden and unexpected : which in one 
day converted a government, ſuppoſed to be 
the moſt free of any in Europe, into an ab- 
ſolute monarchy: which was attended with 
a degree of facility in the execution, to be 
equalled only by the expedition with which 
it was accompliſhed : yet accompliſhed by 
means, in appearance ſo inadequate to the 
importance of the undertaking.—This 1s an 
event, which, while it deſtroys the grounds 
on which a free people may hitherto have 
reſted their ſecurity with reſpect to their li- 
berties, muſt, at the ſame time, prevent for 
the future their any longer conſidering the 
| Toſs of them as an object ſo remote as to 
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admit of the ſmalleſt relaxation of that vi- 


gilance, with which they ſhould ever attend 
to their preſervation. 


An attention the more neceſſary, as liber- | 
ty, like honour, when once loſt, is for the 
molt part, irrecoverably {o. 


If we look into the Hiſtory of Europe, 
many are the inſtances which occur of free 


ſtates ſubmitting, by degrees, to the yoke of 


deſpotiſm : but we ſeldom, if ever, meet with 
an inſtance of a nation once completely en- 


ſlaved, having recovered their liberties. So 


that the commonly-received axiom in politics, 


that all governments contain within them- 


ſelves the principle of their deſtruction, ſeems 


unfortunately to hold good only with reſpect 


to thoſe of a popular nature; while ſach as 
eſtabliſh arbitrary power, appear, in a manner, 
exempt from the fluQuation generally inci- 
dent to human inſtitutions; and to be no 
otherwiſe affected by time, than to acquire 
ſtability in proportion to their duration. 

The reaſon of this is ſo obvious, as ſcarce 
to need its being pointed out. A free govern- 


ment ſhould be the juſt medium between the 


two extremes of deſpotiſm and licentiouſ- 
neſs; and ſhould _— avoid the oppreſ- 
ſion 


it 

ſion of the one, and the tumult and diſorders 
attendant on the other. But as there is an 
almoſt natural tendency in the human mind 

to run into extremes, it will be found as dif- 
ficult to obtain this juſt medium, as to pre- 
ſerve it when obtained: as ſuch a govern- 
ment forms a ſyſtem compoſed of a variety 
of parts, which ought to be duly fitted and 
proportioned to each other, the maintaining 
of an equilibrium among theſe parts, is a point 
as eſſential to its exiſtence, as it is difficult to 
compaſs. For this purpoſe, a free people 
ſhould underſtand as well as love their conſtitu- 
tion; ſhouldknow in what true liberty conſiſts, 
as well as poſſeſs ſpirit to defend her when 
attacked ; and have their minds ſufficiently 
enlightened to direct and moderate that zeal 
and ardour, which ſhould animate their 
| breaſts in the cauſe of freedom; but which, 
if unreſtrained, by carrying them too great 
lengths, might rather endanger the loſs, than 
ſecure to them the poſſeſſion of it. 


On the other hand, deſpotiſm, more ſimple 
in its nature, more uniform in its operations, 
is not liable to thoſe internal diſorders, to 
which free governments ſo often owe their 

ruin. To obey, ſums up the whole duty of 
B 3 thoſe 
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thoſe who are bound to live under it. Whilſt 
fear, ignorance, and prejudice, qualities by 


no means rare among mankind, are, perhaps, 


as well calculated to render them good ſub- 
jects of ſuch a government, as the contrary 
qualities of public ſpirit, reſolution, libera- 
lity of mind, and freedom of ſentiment, are 


found to be neceſſary in thoſe, who are happy 


enough to poſſeſs a conſtitution, the object 
of which is political liberty. 


It is not, therefore, to the complicated na- 


ture of a free, or ſimplicity of a deſpotic go- 


vernment, that we are alone to aſcribe the 
precarious duration of the former, or ſtability 
of the latter; but likewiſe to the number of 
qualities requiſite in the ſubjects of the one, 


in order to enable them to preſerve it; whilſt 


the other ſpecies of government will maintain 


its ground, whether thoſe who are ſubject to 
it are poſſeſſed of ſuch qualities or not. 


But, at the ſame time that theſe reaſons 
may ſerve to account for the revolutions to 
which free ſtates have ever been ſo peculiarly 


liable; they might alſo teach us to expect, 
that liberty would flouriſh in proportion as 
the minds of men become enlightened : that 
in an age in which the principles of ſociety 


itſelf, 
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itſelf, have been conſidered as a ſcience; 
the nature of government analyſed, aſcer- 
tained, and reduced in ſome meaſure to a 
ſyſtem : when, conſequently, in proportion 
to the progreſs made in this ſcience, and to 
the general increaſe and diffuſion of political 
knowledge among mankind, the benefits re- 
ſulting from freedom, muſt not only be more 
univerſally known, but likewiſe the means 
of acquiring or preſerving it, better under- 
ſtood: in ſuch an age, it might have been 
expected, that liberty would have had ſome 
altars erected to her, where ſhe had been for- 


gotten or unknown before; and that ſhe 


would have become doubly ſecure among 
thoſe, who, already poſſeſſed of her, were 
well acquainted with her value. On the 
contrary, we need only give a glance over 


the preſent ſtate of Europe, to perceive, that 


the very reverſe of this has been the caſe. 


We ſhall find that liberty has been chaſed 
from ſome of the few aſylums ſhe had left; 
and that in moſt of the countries where mo- 
narchy was eſtabliſhed, the regal power has, 


ever ſince the commencement of the fifteenth 


century, been conſtantly verging towards 


that deſpotiſm which at preſent prevails ſo 
univerſally throughout Europe. 50 that ar- 


bitrary 
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bitrary power ſeems to have rivetted her 
chains the more ſtrongly on the major parts 
of the inhabitants of Europe, in proportion 
as they became more ſenſible of the advan- 
tages of freedom. And they muſt now con- 
tent themſelves with admiring the few mo- 
numents of public liberty yet extant; while 
they muſt patiently ſubmit to that govern- 
ment, which the folly or ignorance of their 
_ anceſtors, had ſuffered to eſtabliſh itſelf too 
firmly, to render the deſtruction of it, at pre- 
ſent, in any ſhape practicable. | 
Italy, once filled with populous and inde- 
pendent cities, the ſeats of commerce, of 
riches, and of liberty, is, in general, govern- 
ed by the hand of deſpotiſm. In the few 
ſtates that ſtill retain the name of Republics, 
the bulk of the people, in general, ſuffer a ſe- 
verer degree of oppreſſion, than thoſe are ex- 
poſed to who acknowledge but one maſter. 


The Swiſs have indeed hitherto been in- 
debted for their freedom, to their mountains, 
their poverty, and their bravery. 


The ineffectual ſtruggles for liberty of the 
Cortes in Spain, at the commencement of the 
reign of Charles the Fifth, anſwered no other 
e, than to pu. that monarch an oppor- 
| tunity | 
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tunity of laying the foundation of the abſo- 
lute power which his ſucceſſors have ſince ac- 
_ quired. | 


Portugal has ſhared the ſame fate with 
Spain. The laſt revolution that happened in 
that kingdom, only gave the Portugueze a 
new maſter, but produced no change in fa- 
vour of liberty. _ 


In France, the ableſt and moſt enterprizing 
of her miniſters, under one of the weakeſt 
and moſt timid of her monarchs, unfortu- 
nately made the deſtruction of the ſmall rem- 
nant of the liberties of that kingdom, Which 
had eſcaped the artful and inſidious policy of 
Louis the XIth, one of the chief objects of a 
long adminiſtration. He ſucceeded but too 

well; and whatever was left undone in this 
reſpect by Richlieu, was afterwards effectual- 
ly compleated by Colbert. = 


To conſider the little ceremony with which 
the French monarchs, at this day, treat their 
parliaments, and the real inſignificancy of 
thoſe bodies; which are become rather the 
inſtruments of the power of the ſovereign, 
than the guardians of the rights of the peo- 
ple; one could hardly conceive, that thoſe 


very parliaments were once the repreſenta- 
tives 


—— — 
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tives of the ſtates-general of the kingdom, in 
whom the ſupreme power was lodged, and 


who poſſeſſed an authority nearly ſimilar to 
that once enjoyed by the ſtates themſelves. 


The prodigious ſuperiority of the houſes 
of Auſtria and Brandenburg over every other 
power in the empire, certainly places the li- 
berties of Germany, or rather the independ- 
ence of the German princes, on the moſt pre- 
carious footing. The emperor, abſolute in 
his hereditary dominions, (the generous ſpirit 
of the Hungarians having been long ſince 
ſubdued) ſeems to have no other barriers to 


the increaſe of his authority in the empire, 


than what his owa moderation may lay down. 


It is certain, ſhould their Imperial and Pruſ- 


fian majeſties think proper to unite, for the 
purpoſe of carrying any particular point, the 
combined forces of the remainder of the 


Germanic body, would be ſcarcely N of 


reſiſting them. 


The maintaining of a balance of power 
among the different ſtates of Europe, once 
conſidered as an object of ſuch importance 


by them, ſeems, if we may judge from the 


partition of Poland, no longer to be held in 
the fame light: the n ee of the in- 


ee 
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terference of any foreign power, would con- 
ſequently prove no obſtacle to the views of 
the above-mentioned monarchs, whenever 
ambition ſhall prompt them, or may hereafter 
their ſucceſſors, to divide the ſpoils of the 
numerous petty princes of the empire. 


The fate of Dantzick may likewiſe prove a 
leſſon to the free cities, and teach them what 
they are one day to expect. 


In Holland the government, it 1s true, 
neatly retains its form; but, ſince the office 
of ſtadtholder has been rendered hereditary, 
it ſeems, in a great meaſure, to have loſt its 
ſpirit. Attentive only to their mercantile in- 
tereſts, relying for their ſafety more on the 
diviſions of their neighbours than on their 
_ own ſtrength, the Dutch appear no longer to 
poſſeſs that martial and independent ſpirit 
which diſtinguiſhed their anceſtors, their at- 
tachment to liberty, which men feel ſtrongeſt | 
when ſhe is moſt perſecuted, muſt have abat- 
ed in a proportionable degree; ſo that the au- 
thority of the ſtadtholder bids fair to equal 
that of any ſovereign in Europe. 


Poland, the nobility of which, atleaſt, were 
the freeſt in the world, has fallen into the 
hands of two of the moſt abſolute princes 


. 1 now 
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now exiſting, and into thoſe of a third, who 
may become ſo whenever he pleaſes. 


Denmark, a century ſince, made a volun- 
tary ſurrender of its liberties into the hands 
of its monarch. The dreadful On of 
 Ruſffia is well known. 


And now we behold a country, generally 
ſuppoſed to have poſſeſſed one of the moſt 


free governments that ever was eſtabliſhed 


among any people, which has in one day 


been deprived of that government, and com- 


pelled to receive an abſolute monarchy in its 
room. Thus arbitrary power ſeems, like a 
plague, to have ſpread itſelf over almoſt the 
whole face of Europe, from the coaſts of the 
Mediterranean to the ſhores of the frozen 


ocean; whilſt in theſe iſlands, liberty ſtill 


finds a ſanctuary, as if the ſea had proved a 
barrier to ſtop the progreſs of the contagion. 


| Such is the preſent ſtate of Europe, and 
ſuch the progreſs made by deſpotiſm among 
its inhabitants, hitherto, indeed, with a ſlow 
yet ſteady and perſevering ſtep ; but in this 
laſt inſtance with a ſudden ſtride; notwith- 
ſtanding there ſeems to prevail, in the pre- 


ſent age, a knowledge of the nature of go- 


vernment, a freedom of ſentiment, and a libe- 
rality 
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rality of mind, not to be met with in any for- 
mer period. | 

On the other hand, it was in an age of 
darkneſs and ignorance, compared to the pre- 
ſent, that political liberty was moſt univer- 
ſally diffuſed throughout Europe; an age in 
which men, more accuſtomed to act than to 
reflect, poſſeſſed more ſpirit to defend their 
freedom, than judgment to lead them to the 
true means of preſerving it: in which they 
never conſidered government as a ſcience; 
were ignorant of the nature and principles of 
power and liberty; and uninſtructed by the 


fate of other nations, who, from having been 


free, had paſſed under a yoke of ſlavery, 
they could not foreſee ſuch conſequences to 
themſelves, and therefore could have had no 
idea of guarding againſt them. | 
The period I allude to is from the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth to the cloſe of the fif. 
teenth century x. To conſider the forms of 
government at that time eſtabliſhed in all the 
kingdoms of Europe; when the Spaniards 
told their ſovereign in ſwearing allegiance to 
him: 


* Monteſquieu, in ſpeaking of the origin of rhe Gothic 
government, ſays, At firſt it was mixed with ariſtocracy 
| . | « and 


( 14 ) 
him: We, who are each of us as good, and 
all together more powerful than you, pro- 
miſe obedience to your government, if you 
* maintain our rights and privileges: if not, 
« we do not.” 


When a king of France, in the prelude to 


one of his ordinances, expreſſes himſelf thus, 


„That as all men were by nature free born, 
and as their kingdom was called the king- 
dom of the Franks, he determined it ſhould 
© be ſo in reality as well as in name .“ To 
conſider, I ſay, the forms of government then 
eſtabliſhed throughout Europe, and which 
laſted for the ſpace of more than two centu- 


ries, it muſt afford matter of aſtoniſhment, 


how it was poſſible that nations once poſſeſſ- 


ed of the moſt independent ſpirit, and the 


moſt enthuſiaſtic love of liberty, ſhould after- 
wards have degenerated into the tame ſub- 
jects of arbitrary power. 


1 ſhall 


« and monarchy; a mixture attended with this inconveni- 
« ency, that the common people were bondmen. The cuſ- 
tom afterwards ſucceeded of granting letters ct infranchiſe- 
“ ments, and was ſoon followed by ſo perfect a harmony be- 
e“ tween the civil liberty of the People, the privileges of the 
* nobility and clergy, and the prince's prerogative, that I 
« really think there never was in the world a government ſo 
„ well tempered as that of each part of Europe, ſo long as it 
« laſted.” Vol. 1, book 11, Chap. 8. 


+ Louis 1oth Ordon. tom. 1. p. 383. 
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I ſhall beg leave to hazard a few reflecti- 


ons to account for this; which I hope will 


not be deemed foreign to the main deſign of 


the preſent work, as they will ſerve to illuſ- 


trate what I ſhall have to ſay hereafter, rela- 
tive to the government of Sweden, and the 
various revolutions it has undergone. 


Had the different ſovereigns of Europe ac- 
quired abſolute authority over their reſpec- 


tive ſubjects, during the courſe of the ele- 


venth or twelfth centuries, there are many 


reaſons which, upon a ſuperficial view, would 
ſeem very naturally to account for it. 


At thoſe periods, and for a conſiderable 
time previous to them, the feudal ſyſtem of 
government, almoſt univerſally eſtabliſhed 
throughout Europe, had degenerated into a 


multiplied tyranny, and conſequently the moſt 


inſupportable of any. The uſurpations of 
the feudal barons, had ſtripped their ſove- 


_ reigns of almoſt every prerogative, and re- 


duced them to a ſtate, in which they could | 


neither protect a people groaning beneath the 


yoke of ſervitude, nor punith the petty ty- 
rants who lorded it over them with as much 
rigour as authority“. It would not have ap- 

 - -- peared 


* As in Denmark, in the middle of the laſt century. 


41 
peared in the leaſt extraordinary, had the low- 
er orders of a nation ſo circumſtanced, united 


to transfer this authority from their reſpec- 


tive maſters to their common ſovereign, and 


to have afforded him all the aſſiſtance neceſ- 


ſary to enforce obedience to it. By this means 


they would have delivered themſelves from 
the immediate oppreſſion of their feudal lords 


(as tyranny is ever more intolerable, the near- 
er we are placed to its centre) and would 
have had a ſecret ſatisfaction, inſpired by re- 


venge, in reducing their oppreſſors to a ſitu- 


ation ſomewhat ſimilar to their own. How- 


ever, when the human mind becomes debaſed 


to a certain degree, by the depreſſion of ſer- 
vitude, men are rendered not only incapable of 
executing any plan to reſcue themſelves from 
ſo miſerable a ſtate, but even 'of conceiving 


a remedy to the evils they labour under. 


Happily for the generations who immediately 
ſucceeded them, and perhaps too, for thoſe 


few nations ſtill poſſeſſed of freedom, the ex- 


pedient above- mentioned did not occur to the 


oppreſſed people of thoſe times: and it was 


owing to other cauſes, none of which origin- 
ated with them, that they, at length, emerged 
from that wretched ſtate of inſignificance and 
| obſcurity 
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obſcurity, in which they had ſo long been 


plunged. 


Among theſe, as ſet forth "Toe a moſt ele- 


gant and judicious hiſtorian *, the forming 
of cities into communities, corporations, or 
bodies politic, and granting them the privi- 


leges of municipal juriſdiction, was one of 
the principal. 


The inhabitants of cities, wh arti- 


ficers or merchants, would naturally, from 


the circumſtances of their ſituation, be more 


independent of their lords than the peaſants 


in the country, who cultivated the fields. 


Poſſeſſed of the means of acquiring riches, 
and united together, as it were, in one body, 
their ſtrength and conſequence muſt have in- 


creaſed with their commerce; and the feudal 
monarchs could not fail to perceive, that they 
might, in time, be made very inſtrumental in 


curbing the licentious ſpirit of the barons. 


It was with this view, that Frederick Bar- 


baroſſa, in Germany; Louis le Gros, in 


France; and Henry the ſecond, in England, 
adopted the plan of conferring certain pri- 
vileges on the inhabitants of cities in their 


reſpective juriſdictions. Theſe, under ſuc- 
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ceeding monarchs, acquired, in the perſons 
of their deputies, a ſeat in the council of the 
nation, and conſequently a ſhare in the legiſ- 
lature of their country, 


Here then a third power aroſe in the ſtate, 
which at its commencement would naturally 
contribute to confer on the feudal monarchs, 


a ſufficient degree of conſequence and autho- _ 


rity to render the regal power a check upon 
the violence and oppreſſion before exerciſed 
by the barons; but to which, this point be 
ing compaſſed, the latter might in their turn 
have recourſe, in order to ſtop the too great 
encroachments of their ſovereigns. Thus, 
as in England, Henry the ſecond raiſed the 


people in order to depreſs the ariſtocracy of 


the nobles, ſo under Henry the third the ba- 
rons who rebelled called in the aſſiſtance of 
the people, to inſure their ſucceſs againſt the 
monarch. 

Here then were three powers in the ſtate, 
that, by being alternately oppoſed to each 
other, formed a ſpecies of balance; from 
which, during the ſpace of upwards of two 
centuries, moſt of the-nations in Europe' de- 


rived and enjoyed no inconſiderable 9 
of liberty. 


But 
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But as chance had a greater ſhare than de- 


fign in forming this balance; as the object of 


the ſovereigns in taking thoſe meaſures to 
which it owed its birth, had been only to in- 
creaſe their own power, not to eſtabliſh liber- 
ty among their ſubjects; ſo it was maintain- 


ed rather by the mutual jealouſies that ſub- 
ſiſted among the different orders of the ſtate, 


than from any conviction in the minds of the 
people, of its utility and importance. 


Inſtead of co-operating to form one ſyſtem 
for the common benefit of the whole com- 
munity, theſe three powers acted more as ri- 
vals; whoſe chief object ſeemed to be rather 
to encroach upon the rights and privileges of 


each other, than attend to the preſervation of 


their own. As theſe were not aſcertained 


with exactneſs, neither could they be known 


with preciſion; conſequently, as that due 
proportion which ſhould ſubſiſt between the 
conſtituent parts of a free ſtate, muſt have 


been wanting; the balance of power, on 


which the very exiſtence of ſuch ſtates de- 


pends, could not be of long duration. 


From the very nature of one of theſe three 
powers, it had obviouſly many advantages 


over the other two; I mean that of the mo- 
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narch; which, in ſome other concurring cir- 
cumſtances, operated by degrees to raiſe it ſo | 
far above, as finally in ſome manner to anni- 
hilate them, and eſtabliſh itſelf in their room. 
1ſt. The firſt and moſt obvious difference 
between the power of the monarch, and that 
of the nobles and the people, was the unity 
of the former; that is, its being poſſeſſed by 
one. IL 
The claſhing of intereſts and differences of 
opinion among the individuals of an aſſembly, 
(unacquainted with the true principles of go- 
vernment, as in thoſe days popular aſſem- 
blies muſt have been) although veſted with 
an authority equal to that of the ſovereign, 
might have rendered abortive the wiſeſt 
ſchemes, and defeated the beſt concerted 
_ meaſures: the prince had only to conceive 
and to execute; he had but one end in view, 
that of increaſing his power: and, however 
the hands which held the reins of govern- 
ment might change, the ſame ſpirit would al- 
ways conduct them, though with various ſuc- 


ceſs, according to the difterent abilities of the = 
monarchs, 


— 8 


A variety of circumſtances were, on the 
contrary, neceſſary, in order to give vigour 
| | | and 
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orders of the ſtate. 


1 
and effect to the operations of the other two 
Men, who had been ſo 
lately galled by the yoke of ſervitude, could 


not but preſerve a ſecret enmity towards their 


more eaſily unite with their ſovereign, to 
whom they were indebted for the new im- 


portance they had acquired, in order to depreſs 
the nobles, than join with theſe to check the 
- encroachments of the prince. 


Yet, though it was to the ſuperiority they 
had contributed to give to their ſovereign 
over the barons, that the people were firſt in- 
debted for their liberty; in order to ſecure 
the preſervation of that liberty, it was like- 
wiſe neceſſary to prevent the too great de- 
preſſion of the nobles, which would have 
been the conſequence of the too conſiderable 


Increaſe of power in the prince. 


former tyrants; and they would naturally 


There was a point, at which, they ſhould | 


have ccaſed to augment the authority of the 
latter, at the expence of the privileges of the 
former. At which they ſhould even have 
aſſiſted the barons againſt their ſovereign, in 
caſe he carried his pretenſions too far. 


But independant of the difficulty of aſcer- 
taining this point, which required, perhaps, 
„ greater 
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greater ſkill, and more knowledge of the na- 
ture of government, than the people could, 


at that time, have been poſſeſſed of; in or- 


der to render ſuch oppoſition of any effica- 
cy, it was requiſite there ſhould be a union 
of two very different orders of men, between 
whom, there muſt have ſubſiſted no ſmall 
ſhare of hatred and jealouſy on one fide, and 


an equal degree of contempt on the other. 


It would have been unreaſonable to have ex- 
pected unanimity in an aſſembly ſo com- 
poſed ; and unanimity alone could render 
them powerful. The meaſures, therefore, of 

the nobles and of the people were neceſſarily 
fluctuating, their object uncertain, and pur- 
ſued with caution and diſtruſt. 


On the other hand, there were no ſuch 
obſtacles to prevent the monarch's uniting 


with either of the other two powers, as beſt 


ſuited his views or convenience. 

His meaſures were not nly fixed, ever 
tending to one end, but he was likewiſe poſ- 
ſeſſed of a great variety of means, to proſecute 
them with eaſe and certainty; To preſerve 
an internal balance of powef, with the na- 
ture of which they were but little acquaint- 
ed, ſhould have been the object of the nobles 
and people; to overturn it, was that of the 

| monarch. 
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monarch. It is not hard to determine which, 
of theſe two was the moſt difficult taſk. | 


2dly. Though one of the conſequences of 
the eſtabliſhment of the chriſtian religion in 
Europe, was the enfranchiſement of the pea- 
ſants, who had before been ſlaves, fixed to 


the ſoil to which they belonged; yet the 


corruption of that religion *, from the abuſes 
of Popery, contributed, probably more than 
any other circumſtance, to facilitate the exe- 
cution of the deſigns formed by the Euro- 
pean monarchs to acquire abſolute power, 
The notion” (according to lord Boling- 
broke's obſervation) © concerning the divine 
« inſtitution and right of kings, as well as 


the abſolute power belonging to their of- 


« fice, have no foundation in fact or reaſon, 
„but have ariſen from an old alliance be- 


« tween eccleſiaſtical and civil policy.” 
| This 

m When the chriſtian religion, ſays Monteſquieu, two cen- 
turies ago, became unhappily divided into Catholic and Pro- 
teſtant, the people of the North embraced the Proteſtant, and 
thoſe of the South adhered ſtill to the Catholic: the reaſon is 
plain, the people of the North have, and will for ever have a 
ſpirit of liberty and independence, which the people of the 
South have not; and therefore a religion which nas no viſible 
head, is more agreeable to the e y of the climate, 
than that which has one. Vol. IT. Book 24th., Chap. 4. 


The reaſon given by Monteſquicu, why the Proteſtant re- 


ligion is more favour: able to liberty than the Catholic, is not 
the only one, though, perhaps, the only one he could venture 


to aſſign. 


„ 
This alliance ſprung from the very nature 
of the Catholic religion: a religion, which 
claimed and obtained the moſt abſolute em- 
pire over the conſciences of mankind, could 


not but be an excellent inſtrument in thge 


hands of a monarch, to eſtabliſh his authori- 
ty by governing through the miniſters of it. 
Theſe, on the other hand, muſt have per- 
ceived that their beſt ſecurity for preſerving 
their dignities, wealth, and power, was their 
giving the prince the ſame authority over 
the perſons of their ſubjects, that they had 
uſurped over their minds. 

In return for the immunities, privileges, 
and riches, conferred by their ſovereigns on 
the clergy, theſe preached the doctrines of 
paſſive obedience, non- reſiſtance, &c. to the 
ſubjects of their benefactor; to whom they 
attributed a divine right to govern without 
controul. 


The prieſts had likewiſe, perhaps, another 
motive for this conduct: that ſpirit of enqui- 
ry and freedom of ſentiment, which muſt ever, 
in ſome degree, prevail among a people poſ- 
ſeſſed of civil liberty, might have extended 
themſelves, from political to religious matters; 
and this they apprehended would have ſapped 
the foundation of a ſyſtem, built upon 1gno- 


r2nce, and ſupported by ſuperſtition. _ 


: „ 
The monarchs and prieſts playing thus in- 
to each other's hands, were enabled to dupe 
the reſt of mankind out of what ſhould ſeem 
their unalienable rights: and had not the re- 
formation taken place, and had thoſe princes 
in Europe who promoted it, known how 
much it was their intereſt to prevent the in- 
troduction of the new doctrine into their re- 
ſpective realms, it is probable, there would 
not be at this day, a ſingle ſtate in Europe, 
poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt ſhare of political li- 
berty. Henry the VIIIth in England, and Guſ- 
tavus Vaſa in Sweden, did not perceive, 
that by encouraging the reformation, they 
deprived their ſucceſſors of one of the chief 
engines with which they were to acquire and 
maintain that abſolute power, the foundati- 
ons of which, they themſelves had taken 
ſuch pains to lay. Charles the Iſt would 
never have made ſo tragical an exit, nor Si- 
giſmond of Sweden have loſt his crown, nor 
the States of Holland have ſhaken off the 
Spaniſh yoke, if the Catholic religion had con- 
tinued to maintain its empire over the minds 
of men, with the ſame authority as it had 
done for many centuries previous to thoſe 


Events. 


The violent perſecutions the proteſtants 
underwent from ſome of the European mo- 
| narchs, 
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narchs, and the frequent attempts of theſe 
totally to exterminate them, did not, per- 
haps, proceed ſo much from fanaticiſm, and 
a blind attachment to the Catholic religion, 

as from foreſeeing that the new doQrine, by 

making men acquainted with religious, might 
likewiſe give them a taſte for civil liberty: in 
the fame manner as the prieſts might have 
apprehended, that the deſtruction of preju- 


dice in politics, would probably be the fore- 
runner of that of ſuperſtition in religion. 


Accordingly, we find that it was for the 
moſt part in thoſe kingdoms where the mo- 
narchs had acquired the greateſt ſhare of 
power, that the reformation met with the 
moſt violent oppoſition: on the contrary, 
where the authority of the prince was limi- 
ted, it made its way with a a proportional de- 
gree of facility. 


zdly. The introduction of ſtanding ar- 
mies throughout Europe, finally fixed the 
authority of the ſovereigns on ſo firm a baſis, 
as to render any reſiſtance to it from the no- 


bles and people, altogether ineffectual. 


'The luxury and love of eaſe, conſequent 
upon the introduction of commerce and the 
arts and ſciences among the European na- 

| tions, 


. 

tions, muſt neceſſarily have greatly diminiſh- 
ed that martial ſpirit for which they had been 
before diſtinguiſhed, and which made them 
diſdain any other occupation than that of 
war. Men who had taſted the ſweets of peace, 
learned the uſe of riches, and acquired a re- 
liſh for the enjoyments they procure, would 
naturally loſe in a great degree their ardour 
for military expeditions: but, as from the 
feudal inſtitutions, they were bound to attend 
their ſovereign whenever he thought proper 
to ſummon them ; this probably gave riſe to 
the expedient of paying him certain ſums, in 
order to raiſe a mercenary army, that they 
might be exempt from perſonal ſervice. 


The feudal monarchs could not be averſe 
to a ſcheme, which, not only by rendering 
their troops more obedient and more immedi- 
ately dependent on themſelves, enabled them 
to act with greater vigour againſt their ene- 
mies abroad; but which likewiſe placed a 
force in their hands, that they could render 
| ſubſervient to the maintenance of their dig- 

nity, and augmentation of their authority at 
home. _ 


Thus I have endeavoured to point out 
the natural ſteps by which the regal power 
| | has 
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has hitherto increaſed in moſt of the king- 
doms of Europe. It 1s obvious from this 
view of them, that the ignorance of the true 
principles and nature of liberty, which pre- 
vailed among the inhabitants of Europe at 


the time when their reſpective ſovereigns firſt 


laid the foundation of that abſolute power, 
which their ſucceſſors now enjoy ; did not a 
little contribute to enable thoſe princes to car- 


ry their de{igns into execution. And had the 


minds of men been equally enlightened at that 


£7 period, as, from the ſpreading of literature, 
they are ſince become; had they then turned 


their thoughts to the principles of ſociety, 
and underſtood the . true nature of a free 
government; it is probable, that for the hap- 
pineſs of mankind, the genial influence of 
liberty, would now have been felt over the 
whole face of Europe, inſtead of being con- 
fined to a few, a very few, and comparative- 
ly ſpeaking, inconſiderable parts of it: but 


unfortunately, this knowledge has come too 


late for the major part of its inhabitants to 
_ derive any advantage from it. Arbitrary 
power was already eſtabliſhed among them 
on a foundation too firm to be eafily ſhaken, 


and too well protected to be attacked with 


impunity. To them, therefore, it has, per- 


haps, 


x ©» 


haps, anſwered no other end, than to make 
them ſee the defects of a government, to 
which they are, notwithſtanding, compelled 
to ſubmit. | 


But the caſe is far otherwiſe with a people 
ſtill poſſeſſed of freedom. To theſe a tho- 
rough knowledge of the true nature of a free 
Nas e and of the principles of liberty, 
is not only uſeful, but neceſſary, in order to 
foreſee and guard againſt the dangers to which 
a free conſtitution muſt be continually ex- 
poſed. | LS 
This knowledge is to be acquired only from 
a minute obſervation of the facts with which 
| hiſtory makes us acquainted; an accurate 
examination of various forms of government, 
which have flouriſhed at different periods, in 
different parts of the globe, and of the various 
fate that has attended them. A multitude. 
of theſe facts is to ſerve as the baſis on which 
to build a ſyſtem, that will reduce the ſcience 
of laws and government to ſome fixed prin- 
ciples. Every political event, therefore, which 
tends to throw a new light on that ſcience; 
which points out a new ſource of dangers to 
a free government; and conſequently, at the 
ſame time, indicates the precautions neceſſary 
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to be taken, in order to guard againſt them, 
certainly merits from a people poſſeſſed of ſuch 
a conſtitution, the utmoſt degree of attention : 
and more real inſtruction is to be derived from 


| | an event of this nature, than from all the ; 

[| theories of their moſt able politicians : for : 

| whatever theſe may apprehend to be the pro- 
|| bable effects of particular cauſes, or future 1 
| conſequences of particular meaſures, their 


conjectures muſt ever be attended with un- 4 
certainty : on the contrary, when the event z 
has taken place, it is eaſy to trace effects“ 
back to their cauſes, and their dependence 
upon each other becomes as obvious then, as 
it was before difficult to be diſcerned. 
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'The late revolution in Sweden is undoubt- 
| edly to be conſidered in this light. A change 
| ſo important in its object, produced by means 
ſo inconſiderable; an attempt of ſuch ap- 
parent difficulty in theory, yet attended with 


ſuch facility in the execution; preſenting us 

ſo bold an uſurpation on the one hand, and 

a * F 

| a ſubmiſſion ſo tame upon the other, is not, Ss « 
1 | | De ; 7 n hiſtor ei- | 1 
[ perhaps, to be paralleled in any y el ” 
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. 
Where the object of a revolution has been 
a change of the ſovereign only, not of the 


conſtitution, it has, like this, ſometimes been 
accompliſhed without difficulty or oppoſition. 
The depoſition of one prince and advance- 
ment of another to the throne, can in general, 


materially affect thoſe only who immediately 


ſurround their perſons. To the bulk of the 


nation it is a matter of ſmall importance, 
whether an Alphonſo or a Pedro, a Peter, or 
a Catherine, wear the crown. 


But where the object of the change is to 
overturn the conſtitution itſelf, and eſtabliſh 
a government of an oppoſite nature in its 


room; the queſtion no longer relates to the 
partial intereſts of a few individuals. 


The welfare of a nation is at ſtake, the 
ſtate becomes convulſed from the centre to the 


remoteſt 


accompliſhed ; but in other points it was widely different. 


There the meaſure originated with the people, was pro- 


poſed and carried into execution by the majority of the nation. 
Here it originated with the prince, and his ſubje&s were 


compelled to acquieſce, whether it was agreeable to their in- 
' clinations or not.—In the firſt inſtance, the only object of 


wonder is, that the greater part of what was ſuppoſed to be a 
free people, could poflibly be induced to form ſo extraordina- 
ry a reſolution, as that of making a voluntary furrender of 


their liberties; but this reſolution once formed, the eaſe and 


expedition with which it was carried into execution, followed of 


courſe. In the ſecond, it was as natural to have expected that 


ſuch an attempt would hilve met with oppoſition, as in the fir 
caſe, it was morally impoſſible there could have been any. 


„ 
remoteſt parts of it, and the whole ſociety 
receives a ſhock, which reaches from the 


greateſt, to the moſt inſignificant of its mem- 


bers :—a thouſand obſtacles ſeem to preſent 
themſelves to an enterprize, ſo important in 
its conſequences, ſo extenſive in its effects; 


the power of opinion, the force of habit, that 


predilection ſo prevalent-among mankind for 


what they have been long accuſtomed to, 


might incline a people, even under the worſt 
of governments, to oppole any attempt to 


produce a change in that, which from their 


childhood they had been taught to reſpect, 
and were attached to, becauſe it was their's *. 

But that predilection for the eſtabliſhed 
form of government, which, among thoſe who 
are ſubject to deſpotic power, muſt proceed 


from prejudice, and be maintained by igno- | 


rance; among the more enlightened inha- 
bitants of a free ſtate is founded on principle, 


and preſerved, from the conviction of the ſu- 


perior excellence of their government over 
any other. Their attachment then to the 


conſtitution is frequently blended with a zeal 


? for 
* When Schwiikoi _ elected by the Boyers (or nobles), 


Czar of Ruſſia, he offered of his own motion, to take an oath 


by which he would bind himſelf, never to put any Boyer to 
death without the conſent of his peers. Upon this the whole 
body of the Boyers threw themſelves at his feet, and ſuppli- 
cated him not to deprive the imperial crown of its juſt rights. 
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V 
for its ſafety ; and their love of liberty, with 
a degree of enthuſiaſm, of which the tame 


| breaſts of thoſe ſubje to arbitrary power, 
are not, and cannot be ſuſceptible. 


If, therefore, the ſudden change of any 
form of government to one of a contrary na- 
ture, 1s in itſelf an enterprize of ſo difficult 
a nature, that it might be expected it would 
meet with oppoſition even from the ſubjects 
of an arbitrary ſtate, who could not but be 
benefited by ſuch a change.—How are the 
difficulties multiplied, when the object of the 
revolution is to deprive a people of what it 
is to be preſumed their intereſts, their inclina- 
tions, their reaſon, and their paſſions, at once 
ſtimulate them to defend? An enterprize, 
one would imagine, to be attempted only by 
a force ſuperior to the united ſtrength of the 
nation, whoſe liberties were to be attacked, 
and to be accompliſhed only by ſlaughter and 
devaſtation. 


In one day, therefore, to complete ſuch a 
change; in one day to deſtroy the eſtabliſh- 


ed conſtitution of a country, and erect its op- 


poſite in its room; a conſtitution that appear- 
ed to be the moſt guarded againſt the poſſibi- 
lity of ſuch an event; at a time that the 

” popular 
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popular branches of the legiſlature were in 
the fulleſt poſſeſſion of their powers; at a 
time that the hand which ſtruck the blow, 
was moſt limited, deprived by the conſtitu- 
tion of riches to corrupt, of authority to awe, 
or of the diſpoſal of employments to influ- 
_ ence: this is an event, which, previous to 
its arrival, would ſcarcely have been conſi- 
dered as poſſible. Yet we now behold a 


young prince of ſix and twenty, at the head 


only of two companies of guards, undertake 
to overturn the conſtitution and liberties of 
his country ; we behold him accompliſh this 
deſign, and eſtabliſh in the room of the con- 
ſtitution he had deſtroyed, that very govern- 


ment, againſt the introduction of which, his 


ſubjects had laid down every barrier that hu- 


man wiſdom could deviſe, and had taken eve- 


ry precaution that human foreſight could 
Judge effectual. And this brought about by 
means, in appearance, ſo inadequate to the 
magnitude of the object, by a force ſo inſig- 
nificant, compared to the oppoſition, it might 
have been preſumed, the undertaking would 
have met with; that we ſhould be loſt in ad- 
miration at the boldneſs of the attempt, and 


the addreſs manifeſted in the execution on | 
he one fide; did we not find much more am- 
5 ple 
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ple ſubject for wonder in the tame ſubmiſ- 
ſion exhibited on the other. 


Though the royal authority in Sweden, had 


certainly been, originally, too much limited 


by the form of government eſtabliſhed there 
in 1720; yet, from a ſtriking defect, in that 


form, the king was not poſſeſſed of any con- 
ſtitutional means of preſerving the ſmall ſhare 


of authority that had been allotted him. 


Accordingly, from the many alterations and 
innovations afterwards introduced, the pow- 
er of the king of Sweden was almoſt reduc- 
ed to nothing. One would have been tempt- 
ed to imagine, the Swedes had deſigned to 
revenge themſelves on the royal dignity, for 


; the inſult offered them by Charles the XIIth, 


who had threatened to ſend one of his boots 
to govern them; they, in return, ſeem to 
have been determined to render their mo- 


narch of pretty nearly as much conſequence, 


as the mock governor that Charles ſaid he 
would impoſe upon them. 


Without money, power, or influence, the 
empty honours paid to his Swediſh majeſty, 


by giving him an apparent conſequence at 


one time, ſerved only to render his real in- 
ſignificance the more mortifying at another. 
D 2 


A crown 
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A crown that conferred no authority: the 


title of king, with hardly the privileges of a 
ſubject: in appearance, the firſt in the coun- 


cil of the nation ; yet the laſt whoſe inclina- 
tions were conſulted: expoſed to all the 
mockery of an inſolent obſequiouſneſs, dicta- 


ted to upon bended knees, and compelled to 
obey the moſt humble requeſts; poſſeſſed of 


all the enſigns of royalty; ſurrounded by 
every external mark of power; yet ſuffering 
all the mortifications the real want of it 


could expoſe him to: the firſt could not but 
awaken ambition in a mind ſuſceptible of it; 
whilſt the latter could not fail to produce 
the moſt ardent deſire to ſhake off reſtraints 
of ſo humiliating a nature. 


Such was the ſtate of the king of „ 3 


every circumſtance of his ſituation was an in- 


centive to an undertaking, from the failure | 
of which he could loſe only an empty title; 
but whoſe ſucceſs inſured him the higheſt re- 
ward an ambitious mind is capable of re- 


ceiving. 

It was not therefore the richneſs of the prize 
before him, or the luſt of power, ſo prevalent 
among the generality of princes, which alone 
excited him to undertake ſo arduous a taſk; 


; no, 


(YL 

no, it was to emancipate himſelf from a ſtate 
of thraldom, to which even a ſubject in a 
free country, would ſcarcely have ſubmitted. 
It was to ſhake off the moſt mortifying 
ſhackles that ever the extreme of jealouſy 
could have excited ſubjects to impoſe ; or to 


which the total impotency of the royal au- 


thority could alone have compelled a prince 


to ſubmit: ſhackles that at once deprived him 


of the power of doing right, or of the poſſi- 
bility of preventing wrong. 

Thus ſtimulated by whatever could rouſe a 
generous or inflame an ambitious mind, that 


his Swediſh majeſty ſhould have made what 
muſt ſeem ſo bold an attempt, will ceaſe to 


appear ſo extraordinary. 


But that he ſhould have ſucceeded ; that 


his ſubjects ſhould have ſo tamely acquieſced; 


ſurrendered without a ſhadow of oppoſition, 
what they muſt have been taught to conſider | 
as the moſt invaluable of bleſſings : this, on a 


ſuperficial view, cannot but appear wholly 
unaccountable. 


This event is not therefore to be conſi- 
dered merely as an object of curious ſpecu- 
lation: an inveſtigation of the cauſes which 
produced it; a developement of the ſecret 

523 ſbources. 
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ſources of the aſtoniſhing facility which at- 
tended the accompliſhment of it; and an ex- 
amination of thoſe defects in the late Swe- 
diſh form of government, which contributed 
to its fall; the reſult of ſuch an enquiry can- 
not fail to throw a new light on the ſcience 
of government and true nature and principles 
of liberty: a ſcience which ſhould undoubt- 
edly be the peculiar ſtudy of a free people. 


It may ſerve to rectify many miſtakes which 


ſome politicians, who poſſeſs more zeal than 
judgment, are apt to fall into; and whilſt we 
may learn from it whence real danger is to 


be apprehended, it may quiet the ill-ground- 
ed fears of ſuch, who without being able to 
comprehend in one view the whole of a ſyſtem, 
are alarmed at the partial defects of the ſmall 


ſeparate portions of it which fall beneath 


their obſervation. And laſtly, it will teach 


us, that however well calculated a form of 
government may originally have been, in or- 
der to produce the great ends of political 


and civil liberty, the wiſeſt inſtitutions will 


avail but little, unleſs the poſſeſſors have ſenſe 
to preſerve, and ſpirit to defend them. 
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REevoLUTION that happened in Sweden, 


00 THE. 19TH OF AU eur, 
| | 
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Containing a review of the Hiſtory of Sweden, 
previous to the eftabliſhment of the late form 
of government in 1720, as far as relates 
to any changes in the conſtitution of that 
country. | 


| AMONG the events with which hiſtory 
makes us acquainted, revolutions in govern- 
ment and manners, are at once the moſt in- 


tereſting and the moſt inſtructive. The lives 
of princes, a catalogue of their reigns, or de- 
tail of their battles, victories, or defeats, are 
points rather of curioſity than utility to the 


reader: but to convert the ſtudy of hiſtory 


to a uſeful purpoſe, the philoſopher and poli- 
tician will carefully ſearch into the nature of 


ſuch 


2 — —_——__—___— re — 
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(6 
ſuch great events, in the annals of different 
countries, as have been productive of any 


conſiderable change in their conſtitution, 


their cuſtoms, or their laws. 


In proportion to the ſuddenneſs of ſuch a 
change, the example becomes more ſtriking, 


at the ſame time that the developing of the 
cauſes which gave riſe to it, appears more 


difficult. The final deſtruction of a build- 
ing which gradually decays, is foreſeen; and 
when the ruin at length falls to the ground, 
it creates no ſurprize. 


In the ſame manner, gradual alterations in 
the conſtitution of a country, ſcarcely attract 
our notice: in theſe, the progreſſion of cauſes 
and effects is obvious, and the event expect- 
ed; or we are led to it by ſuch inſenſible de- 
grees, that though the change may have be- 
come total in the end, it would ſometimes per- 
haps be hard to determine the preciſe point at 


which it commenced. But the deſtruction 


of a government, accompliſhed with ſuch 
expedition, that none of thoſe ſteps prepara- 


tory to a change, and which give warning of 


the event, appeared to have been previouſly 
taken, is like the ſudden fall of an edifice 
which was preceded by no viſible ſymptom 

of 
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CW] 
of decay. Unable at firſt ſight, to perceive 
the true cauſes of ſo ſurpriſing a revolution, 
we are apt to conclude that it muſt have been 
altogether produced by the policy and de- 
ſigns of thoſe who were the apparent authors 
of it; and to attribute to the abilities and 


 deep-laid ſchemes of perſons, what was in 
fac either the neceſſary conſequence of a 


peculiar ſituation of things; or the natural 
reſult of the latent cauſes, which, from being 
concealed, and frequently remote, did not 
operate the leſs powerfully. 


Upon a nearer examination however, we 
ſhall find that it is impoſſible for the ableſt 
politician to compaſs a change of this nature, 
unleſs aſſiſted by a certain concurrence of 
circumſtances, which indeed he may render 
ſubſervient to his deſigns, but which he can- 
not create. 


He may, it is true, haſten the operation 
of theſe, and bring forward effects which 
would not otherwiſe have fo ſpeedily taken 
place; but this is all he can do; and he is in 
general, nothing more than an actor in thoſe 
ſcenes, of which he appears to be the author. 


Had his preſent majeſty of Sweden worn 
the crown during the firſt year of the eſtabliſn- 
| | ment 


( 42 ) 
ment of the late form of government of that 
country, it 15 probable that neither his abilities, 
popularity, or eloquence, would have obtain- 
ed him the ſucceſs that has ſince attended him. 


What has been obſerved here, does not in 
any ſhape derogate from the merit of thoſe 
who, actuated by a noble love of freedom, 
have been the chief inſtruments of reſcuing 
their country from ſlavery ; or from the abi- 
lities of others, who prompted by an unge- 
nerous ambition, and invited by opportunity, 
have accompliſhed the deſtruction of its liber- 
ties. Diſcernment to ſeize the moment beſt 
ſuited to the undertaking, and ſkill to render 
_ circumſtances apparently unconnected with, 
ſubſervient to the deſign; ſagacity to guard 
againſt the obſtacles it might meet with in the 


execution; and ſpirit to contemn the dangers 


with which it might be attended, are with- 
out doubt requiſite to thoſe, who take an ac- 
tive part in revolutions of this nature. It only 
ſerves to ſhew, that in order to diſcover the 


true cauſes of a ſudden change of the govern- 


ment of a country, it is not ſufficient to exa- 
mine thoſe meaſures by which it was imme- 
diately accompliſhed: it is likewiſe neceſſary 
to enquire into the nature, origin, principles, 
and defects of the government ſo deſtroyed ; 

| | to 
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to know how far it was founded in the PER 79 


nations of the people who were poſſeſſed of 
it; how far ſupported by their opinions and 
prejudices; and laſtly to become acquainted 
with the genius and national character of 


thoſe who had ſo tamely ſuffered themſelves 


to be deprived of it. 
For theſe purpoſes we muſt go farther back 


into their hiſtory than might at firſt fight ap- 


pear neceſſary in giving an account of ſo re- 


cent an event as the late revolution in Swe- 


den; and take a retroſpective view of thoſe 


parts of it, which relate to any of the above- 


mentioned points. 


The fate of that country has been 1 ſin- 
gularly various, both with reſpect to her re- 
volutions at home, and the figure ſhe has 
made at different periods abroad. 


The government of the hardy inhabitants 
of this northern region has, like their cli- 
mate, been ever in extremes; licentiouſſy 


free, or bordering on deſpotiſm. Whilſt at 


one time their love of liberty ſeems to be 
their diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic; at ano- 


ther, they appear no leſs remarkable for the 


obſequiouſneſs and ſervility of their ſubmif 
ſion to their monarchs. Impatient of reſtraint, 
jealous to exceſs of the regal authority, and 


equally 


( 44 ) 


equally tenacious of their own rights; we 
ſometimes behold them tumultuouſly riſe, and 
like a torrent -bearing down all before them, 
they at once overthrow their ſovereign, and 
every barrier he had raiſed to protect the 
ſmall ſhare of Power he had been ſuffered to 
poſſeſs. 


At another, as if exhauſted by too . 
exertions, every ſpark of patriotiſm had been 
extinguiſhed among them : they appear pa- 


tiently to have ſubmitted to every ſpecies of 


oppreſſion, and to have been as reſigned to 
ſlavery, as if they had never Known the 
ſweets of freedom. 


In ſhort, from ſuch an apparent contradic- 
tion in their national character, whoever con- 
templates their hiſtory, will be tempted to 


imagine that two diſtinct races of men had 
inhabited by turns the ſame country. 

Nor is there a leſs ſtriking variety in the 

degrees of conſequence and conſideration, 


poſſeſſed by Sweden at different periods a- 
mong foreign powers. Now burſting from 


obſcurity, we behold her preſcribing laws to 


the firſt potentates: we perceive her armies, 


in 1mitation of the Goths their anceſtors, 


over-running kingdoms and empires, depo- 


fing monarchs and beſtowing crowns. We 
| next 
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next view her ſunk into oblivion, if not con- 
tempt: her conqueſts reſtored, her forces 
withdrawn, we find the conſequence ſhe had 
acquired as momentary, as her progreſs to- 
wards it had before been rapid. 

The ſuperior genius of ſome of her mo- 
narchs, the bravery, the hardineſs, and above 
all the diſcipline of her ſoldiery, on many oc- 
caſions inſured a degree of ſucceſs to her 
arms, of which there are few examples in 


the hiſtories of other countries. Her efforts, 


whenever ſhe exerted herſelf, were violent, 


and often irreſiſtible; but as they were diſ- 


proportioned to her reſources, they ſerved 
rather to exhauſt her ſtrength at home, than 
increaſe her dominion abroad. 

From the moſt brilliant victories ſhe reap- 
ed but little honour; and after the moſt im- 


portant conqueſts, ſhe was frequently oblig- 


cd in the end to content herſelf with her na- 
tive rocks. 


The Swediſh n m_ be divides.) into 
three periods. 

The firſt, to conclude at the revolution, which 
placed Guſtavus Vaſa on the throne 1523. 

The ſecond reaches from that event to the 
death of Charles XII. in 1718; the third rom 
that period to the late revolution in 1773. 


SECTION 


„ 


n I 
Containing a review of the government, cuſtoms, 


and manners of the Sweden, during the = | 
of theſe periods. | 


T the time that moſt of the govern- 
ments in Europe had begun to ac- 
quire a certain degree of ſtability, that of 
Sweden ſtill continued in the moſt fluctuating 
ſtate. The kingdom was torn by civil diſ- 
ſentions, waſted by internal wars, and ſucceſ- 
ſively a prey to the uſurpations of foreign- 
ers, the ambition of its nobles, and the tyran- 
ny of its ſovereigns. ü 


In other countries the abuſes of the feudal 
ſyſtem had been corrected or removed. The 
riſe and progreſs of commerce had in theſe, 
given to the bulk of the people, a conſe- 
quence and conſideration that enabled them 
in a great degree to ſhake off the yoke of 
the feudal barons, and to acquire that rank 
in ſociety of which they had been ſo long 
and ſo unjuſtly deprived. In proportion as 
the rights of the people were aſcertained, 
the royal authority became fixed on a more 
permanent foundation : from eleQive, the 
crown 


N 


( 47 ) 
crown was rendered hereditary; and as the 
minds of men grew more enlightened, ideas 
of public good, a ſenſe of juſtice, and the 
love of order began to prevail. 

But theſe great changes in the policy and 
manners of moſt of the European nations, be- 


gun among them at the commencement of the 


twelfth century, did not take place in Swe- 
den till towards the middle of the ſixteenth : 
ſo that even ſo late as at that period, ſhe pre- 
ſented to the reſt of Europe a ſtriking pic- 
ture of the diforders, confuſion, and anarchy, 
to which all its inhabitants had been formerly 
expoſed. 1 


The whole hiſtory therefore of the period 


under review, furniſhes only a detail of in- 


teſtine commotions, rebellions, and revolu- 


tions, accompanied by all the calamities 


which theſe neceſſarily carry in their train. 


Though perhaps it will not prove a grateful 
taſk, to look back and contemplate ſcenes 
of ſo diſagreable a nature, yet it is amidſt 


the confuſion and diſorders there exhibited, 
that we are to ſearch for the origin of the late 


Swediſh form of government, It is there we 
ſhall diſcover the genius and national cha- 
racter of the Swedes, and in them the true 

j ſources 
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ſources of the revolutions to which their 
country has ever been ſo ſubject. It is there 


too we ſhall find, however remote they may 


appear, ſome of the cauſes of the aſtoniſhing 
facility with which the laſt was accompliſhed. 

When we take a view of the Swedith form 
of government, during the period we are 
treating of, we ſhould at firſt ſight be apt to 
give it the preference over any other at that 
time known. 


Inſtead of the rigour of an oppreſſive ariſ- 
tocracy, conſpicuous wherever the feudal ſyſ- 
tem prevailed, we perceive a conſtitution in 
which the body of the people poſſeſſed a ſhare 
ſo conſiderable as to render them in a great 
degree independent of their ſuperiors. 


We perceive the ſupreme power neither 
lodged in the hands of one, nor divided be- 
tween the ſovereign and a few haughty ba- 


rons, whilſt an abject dependence was the 
portion of the reſt of the nation; but placed, 


where it ought to be, in the States General 
of the kingdom. 


Into theſe all ranks of men were admitted; 
and the meaneſt peaſant, through his repre- 
ſentative, as well as the proudeſt noble, bore 
a part in the legiſlature of his country. The 
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ſtates were compoſed of four orders; thoſe 


of the nobility, the clergy, the burghers, and 
the peaſants. While they were aſſembled, 
the power of the ſovereign was in a manner 
ſuſpended, or appeared loſt in theirs; and af- 
ter their ſeparation, a ſenate, in whom great 
authority was veſted, ſtill continued to act as 


the guardians of public liberty. 


Such were the outlines of this conſtitution, 
which when viewed at a diſtance, like a pa- 


lace the walls of which only are finiſhed, 


forms a fine object, but upon a nearer inſpec- 


tion, we find it anſwers none of the purpoſes 


we were taught to expect from its appear- 
ance. Accordingly the internal government 
of Sweden was, as I have already obſerved, 


more turbulent, more expoſed to diſorder, 
anarchy, and confuſion, than that of any o- 
ther country in Europe. 


Many circumſtances concurred to produce 


bheſe effects in Sweden, and to prevent that 
Civiliſation of manners from taking place 


there, which muſt neceſſarily precede any im- 
provement in government. iſt. Previous to 
the eſtabliſnment of the communication 


which commerce opens between the moſt 


diſtant countries, Sweden was, from her nor- 
tnern ſituation, in a great degree ſhut out 
5 E , 


1 3 
from the reſt of the world: and if the Swedes 
were, on this account, exempted from taking 


any part in thoſe quarrels, in which the reſt 


of Europe was continually involved; they 
were likewiſe deprived of the advantages 
they might have reaped from an intercourſe 
with nations, which had fo conſiderably got 
the ſtart of them in the progreſs they had 


made towards refinement. The Ruſſians 


certainly could not, on one hand, contribute 
to civilize them, whilſt their conſtant wars 
with the Danes, a people as barbarous as 
themſelves, ſerved only, on the other, to in- 
creaſe their natural ferocity. 2dly, 'The na- 


ture of their country, as well as that of their 


climate, are likewiſe very obvious cauſes of 
the wild licentious ſpirit which : diſtinguiſhed 
theſe people. 


Where the climate is temperate, as the 
| ſoil fertile, they invite to agriculture, by ren- 


dering the life of a huſbandman both plea- 


_ fant and profitable. Agriculture contributes 


greatly to ſoften the manners of thoſe who 
apply themſelves to it, and has a natural 


tendency to promote the love of order and 


tranquility among mankind : it diſpoſes them 
to peace, as without it, he who cultivates his 


land, cannot hope to reap the fruits of his la- 


bour. 
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bour. For the ſame reaſon, it introduces 
among men, all thoſe ideas concerning the ſe- 


curity of private property and the rights of 


individuals, which form the baſis of civil ſo- 


cieties. Where therefore the climate is rigo- 
rous and the ſoil barren, as in Sweden, the 


progreſs of the inhabitants towards civiliſati- 
on will be proportionably ſlow. 


The Swedes were however by theſe circum- 
ftances inured to hardſhips, which rendered 
their minds daring, and their bodies vigorous. 


The firſt inſpired them with a love of in- 
dependence, which the latter enabled them to 
preſerve. Diſcouraged by the nature of the 


climate, they neglected agriculture; and the 


immenſe woods which cover the face of their 


country, abounding with game, afforded them 
a means of ſubſiſtence by hunting, more ſuit- 


able to their genius than the milder occupa- 

tions of huſbandry. i 
It is obvious how much ſuch a mode of liſe 
muſt have contributed to maintain them in 
their native ſtate of barbariſm. The love of 
change and reſtleſſneſs of diſpoſition which 
are the natural conſequences of it, are con- 
ſpicuous in the conduct of the Swedes, 
through all the early periods of their hiſtory; 
e auc 
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and were no inconſiderable ſources of the 
con vulſions which ſo often ſhook the ſtate. 


It is true indeed, that the more ſouthern 
provinces of Sweden, were neither unfertile 
nor altogether uncultivated. But as theſe were 
continually changing their maſters, ſometimes 
belonging to the Swedes, ſometimes to the 
Danes, they were a conſtant ſubject of con- 
| tention between the two nations, and as con- 
ſtantly the ſeat of war. This circumſtance 
muſt therefore have in a great meaſure coun- 
teracted, among the inhabitants of theſe pro- 
vinces, the tendency which their applying 
themſelves to agriculture would otherwiſe 
have had towards ſoftening their manners. 
Such an effect could hardly be expected to 
have become either general, or of long 1 
nuance, in a country where every peaſant was 
a ſoldier, and obliged to uſe the ſword more 
frequently than the plough. 


zdly. From what has been ſaid in the pre- 
ceding article, it is evident, the peaſants of 
Sweden muſt have been poſſeſſed of the ut- 
moſt degree of independency. 


If we take a comparative view of the ſtate 
of ſociety in Europe previous to the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, we ſhall perceive 

5 the 


wrong uſe of it. 


C38 1 = 
the condition of the Swediſh peaſantry was 
totally different from that of the ſame order of 
men, in other European countries. In theſe 
they were reduced to the moſt abject ſtate of 
ſervitude, and were not only deſtitute of any 
weight or influence in the government, but 
were, for the moſt part, deprived of the na- 
tural rights of mankind. 


In Sweden, on the contrary, the peaſantry 
did not content themſelves with having pre- 
ſerved their independency, and with poſſeſſing 
the peculiar privilege of ſending deputies of 
their own body to the States General of the 
kingdom; but they likewiſe frequently aſ- 


ſumed to themſelves the direction of public 


affairs; took the lead in every revolution; 
and ſeemed to act on all occaſions as a diſ- 
tint body, which had views and intereſts of 


its own, ſeparate from thoſe of the other 


members of the ſtate. 


It might naturally be expected the greateſt 
advantages would have reſulted to liberty, and 
conſequently to ſociety, from the bulk of the 


people's being poſſeſſed of ſo much weight 


and influence: but the ſame cauſes to which 
they owed their importance, not only render- 
ed them incapable of making a right, but for 
the moſt part prompted them to make a 


E 4: To 


1 
To their mode of life they were indebted 


for that ſpirit, with which they oppoſed every 


invaſion of their rights. And if the Swediſh 


monarchs appear ſeldom to have been awed 


into a reſpect for privileges, which the fierce 
diſpoſition of their ſubjects rendered it ſo 
dangerous to attack; at leaſt it was on this 
account that their attempts to invade them, 
ſeldom proved ſucceſsful in the end. But this 
mode of life, at the ſame time, communicated 


to the people an impatience of control, and 
fierceneſs of manners, that were incompati- 


ble with any regular government *, and e- 
qually repugnant to every principle of real 
freedom. If at one time, it inſpired them 


with a ſpirit of reſiſtance, calculated to pre- 
ſerve their liberty; at another, by plunging 


them into anarchy, it expoſed them to the 
loſs of it. When they delivered themſelves 
from the oppreſſion of the few, they became 

expoſed 


* The ancient laws in Seren, which ordained that a part, 


or the whole, of the houfe of any one who had injured ano- 


ther ſhould be pulled down, and burned, in proportion to the 
injury ſuſtained by the party aggrieved ; furniſhes a ſtriking 
proof of the unſettled ſtate of government; which was ob- 
liged to have recourſe to ſuch an expedient. This law has 
been conſidered only as a mark of the ſimplicity and igno- 
rance of the age in which it was enacted; but it may with 
more juſtice be attributed to the difficulty of ſeizing the perſon 
of an offender, among a people ſo little accuſtomed to order 
and ſubordination. It was, therefore, in that part of his pra- 
perty only which it was eaſy to come at, that there could uld be 
found a means of puniſhing him. 
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expoſed to the licentiouſneſs of the many: 
and continually fluctuating between theſe 
two extremes, they never once ſtopped at 
any intermediate point, whete a balance 
might have been eſtabliſhed between their 
rights and the prerogative of their ſovereign. 
Ignorant of the true nature of liberty, as well 
as of that of government, they neither per- 
_ ceived the neceſſity of ſuch a ballance, nor 
did they poſſeſs fkill to have formed one if 
they had. Incapable of forefight, and rouſ- 
ed only by what they felt, they oppoſed the 
monarch, but knew not how to limit the regal 
authority: and in all their ſtruggles there ſeem- 
ed rather to be a perſonal quarrel between the 
king and the people, than a contention be- 
tween the popular branches of the legiſſature 
and the crown. 
Union to concert, deſign to form, a judg- 
ment to execute any effectual meafures, to 
pre vent or oppoſe the conſtant endeavours of 
their ſovereigns to acquire abſolute power, 
could not be expected from men like theſe. 


When they ſought redreſs of their griev- 
ances, their temporary efforts to maintain it, 
were diſtinguiſhed by that raſh zeal and blind 
impetuoſity which charaQeriſe the proceed- 
ings of all irregular and tumultuous aſſem- 
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( 56 ) 
blies of men; and which ſeldom Gut to . 
the very 0 they have in view: the oppreſ- 


ſor, indeed, often fell a ſacrifice to their re- 
ſentment; but as they neglected to guard a- 


2 


gainſt the oppreſſion, ſubſequent princes were 


almoſt ſure to give them the ſame cauſes of 
complaint, and to compel them to have re- 
courſe to the ſame mode of redreſs. 


A ftriking proof of the unſettled ſtate of 
the government of the Swedes, and of the 
violence to which both king and people muſt 
frequently have had recourſe, is to be found 
in an ancient cuſtom of theirs; that whenever 


one of their monarchs had occaſion to paſs 


through a province, the inhabitants, before 
they would ſuffer him to enter into it, com- 
pelled him to give hoſtages for the ſecurity of 
their privileges; and he in return received the 
ſame from them for the ſafety of his perſon *. 


Whilſt ſuch mutual jealouſies ſubſiſted be- 
tween a Swediſh monarch and his people; 


whilſt neither his prerogatives, nor their 


rights were aſcertained, and force alone de- 
cided their differences; it was not extraordi- 
nary that a po of oppoſition ſhould have 
marked 

* $o tenacious were the Swedes of this cuſtom, that Rag- 


wald, who reigned about the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, loſt his crown and life for not complying with it, 


Boris. p. 246. 
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naked the au of the one; or that a 


proneneſs to revolt ſhould have viftinguiſhed 


that of the other. 


Here it may very naturally be aſked, 


| Whence aroſe, during the period we are 


treating of, this ſtriking ſuperiority diſcerni- 


ble in the condition of the Swediſh peaſan- 


try, when compared to that of the great body 
of the people in other countries of Europe? 


The nature of the foil and climate of Swe 
den, partly accounts for it: but this was nei— 
ther the only, nor the principal ſource of it. 


After the deſtruction of the Roman empire 
by the invaſion of the northern barbarians, 
theſe having eſtabliſned themſelves on its 
ruins; and taken poſſeſſion of the countries 
they had ſubdued, did not exterminate, but 
aſſociated with ſuch of the ancient inhabit- 
ants as remained after the conqueſt, and even 


divided the lands with dem! in certain por- 
tions“. 


If, therefore, we take a view of the ſtate of - 


Europe at that time, we ſhall perceive the 


Goths or Vandals, Huns or Saxons, &c. ſpread 


over the whole face of it. 


But 


»* Eſprit de Lois. liv. 30. 7 and 8. 


1-383 oY 
But then the native countries of theſe bar- 
barians, which were thoſe ſituated to the 
North, were inhabited only by themſelves, 
without any intermixture of other people; 
whereas the Southern parts of Europe, which 
| had before been under the dominion of the 
Romans, were in the joint poſſeſſion of the 
Barbarous nations, and of their own ancient 
inhabitants. Thus, in the latter, we diſcover 
two diſtinct people, viz. the conquerors, and 
the conquered, occupying at once the ſame 
country. In the former, on the contrary, we 
meet only with the remaining part of thoſe 
fierce inhabitants, who, perhaps, leſs' enter- 
prizing than their countrymen, inſtead of ſal- 
lying forth in queſt of new ſettlements, had 
continued at home contented with their na- 
tive foreſts. 


Here then a very important diſtinction has 
been made, which I think will ſerve ſuffici- 
ently to explain, why the bulk of the people 


in Sweden continued free, at the ſame time 


that all the lower claſſes of men in other 


countries, ſunk into ſervitude. 


Such parts of the Northern nations as had 
remained at home, it is to be preſumed, pre- 
ſerved their ancient cuſtoms and government: 
but thoſe who had acquired new poſſeſſions, 
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in which the former inhabitants ſtil] conti- 
nued to reſide, were under the neceſſity of de- 
viſing ſome expedient, which would enable 


them to guard againſt ſurprize, and ſecure 
them from the ſudden attacks to which ſuch. 


a ſituation might naturally have expoſed 


them. 


This it was that gave riſe to the feudal 
ſyſtem, which we find eſtabliſhed by theſe 
bold invaders, wherever they ſettled. 


A ſyſtem ſo peculiarly adapted to the cir- 
cumſtances in which they then found them 
ſelves, to thoſe circumſtances obviouſly owed 
its birth: nor is it at all probable, that the 
feudal ſyſtem was known to any of theſe 
people, previous to their emigrations from 
their ſeveral countries“. 


Though 


* There is no trace of any inſtitution in Sweden ſimilar to 
the feudal, till the year 824, when Brant Anund cauſed ſome 
lands to be cleared of the woods and cultivated, which he 
gave to his ſubjects, on condition they ſhould ſerve him in 
the wars on horſeback, or pay a certain tribute. Hence 
the peaſants in Sweden were bound immediately to the 
king, and the nobles had conſequently no vaffals, till 
ſome of theſe Fiefs, as they may not improperly be called, 
in courſe of time were alienated from the crown and fell into 
their hands. But this was near three centuries after the de- 


ſtruction of the Roman empire, and, conſequently, a conſi- 


derable time after the feudal ſyſtem had been eſtabliſhed in 
other countries. 


{ 69 ) 

Though this ſyſtem did not immediately 
reduce the vanquithed inhabitantsof the coun- 
tries ſeized upon by the northern intruders, 
to that wretched ſtate of ſlavery into which 
the great body of the people ſhortly ſunk, 
wherever it was introduced; yet it had an al- 
moſt unavoidable tendency to produce that 
_ 


As its principles were founded in conqueſt, 
ſo the object of all its regulations, was the 
preſervation of that conqueſt. It would, 
therefore, have been highly impolitic in the 
new proprietors of countries, the ancient in- 
habitants of which were ſtill, perhaps, more 
numerous than themſelves, to have ſuffered 
theſe to be in a condition to diſturb them. If 
the vanquiſhed people were allowed to culti- 
vate the lands that had been allotted to them, 
it was all they could expect; and as the uſe 
of arms would certainly have been denied 
them, agriculture would have become their 
only occupation. | 

When we conſider, therefore, the encroach- 
ing ſpirit which ever attends thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed of power; that here there was, on 
the one hand, a body of men neceſſarily de- 
fenceleſs, whilſt their fierce conquerors were, 
on the other, always armed and prepared for 
action: 


Pt — 0 


„ 
action: when we reflect too on the contempt, 
in which, during thoſe martial ages, every 
man was held who was not a ſoldier; that 
among the ancient Germans, who diſdained 


_ every occupation but that of war, agriculture 


was left entirely to their flaves* ; it will 
not, I think, appear extaordinary, if they 


ſoon conſidered, and treated as ſuch, all thoſe 


who applied themſelves to it. 


Even if any of their own people were, con- 
trary to the ideas which generally prevailed 
among them, induced by the fertility of their 
newly acquired poſſeſſions, to apply them- 


ſelves to huſbandry; and, inſtead of holding 


their lands by military ſervice, to return cer- 
tain quantities of corn or cattle to their ſupe- 
rior lord, they were ſoon reduced to a ſtate 


little different from that of ſlavery +. 


Thus in France, towards the commence- 


ment of the firſt race of kings, there was an 


infinite number of freemen, both among the 
Franks and Romans, yet the ſtate of villan- 
age increaſed to that degree, that at the be- 
ginning of the third race, not only all the huſ- 
bandmen were become bondmen $, but we 


find alſo, that at the ſame period, almoſt all 
Es the 
* Tac. de. myr. Ger. 
+ Da rymple on feudal property, c. 2. p. 28. 
9 Eſprit des Loix, b. 320. c. 11 
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the inhabitants of towns likewiſe were in 


the ſame ſtate: as theſe were for the moſt 


part Romans, this too is a proof, that though 


the vanquiſhed were not immediately reduc- 
ed by their conquerors to a ſtate of flavery, 
yet from the nature of their ſituation, they 
inſenſibly ſunk into it afterwards. 


Now as in Sweden, neither the ſoil nor the 
climate were favourable to agriculture; as its 
inhabitants were compoſed but of one nation, 


among whom there were neither conquerors 


nor conquered ; fo thoſe cauſes which in o- 
ther countries had contributed to reduce the 
major part of their inhabitants to the ſubjec- 
tion of the reſt, did not exiſt among them. 

It is true that the northern nations had 
their ſlaves, previous to the invaſion of the 
Roman empire ; but they were few in num- 
ber, and compoſed of fuch of their own peo- 


ple as had forfeited their liberty by various 
means; of ſuch as had been made priſoners 


in battle, or had committed certain crimes, 
or had ſold themſelves; a practice not un- 
common among theſe barbarians. Hence they 
did not, properly ſpeaking, form a diſtinct 
race of men, as muſt happen when one na- 
tion becomes enſlaved by another ; and con- 
ſequently, as the line drawn between them 

| and 
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„ 
and their maſters was not ſo diſtinct as in the 
other caſe, neither was it ſo difficult for them 
to recover their freedom. Beſides, as they 
were chiefly employed in the cultivation of 
the land, it followed, that where the ſoil was 
leaſt favourable to agriculture, ſuch flaves 
were leaſt wanted. Accordingly they were 
enfranchiſed in Sweden earlier perhaps than 
in any other part of Europe“. Towards 
the middle of the thirteenth century, Birgis 
Jarl rendered it unlawful for any Swede to 
ſell himſelf; and in the year 1335 the ſtate 
of ſlavery was altogether aboliſhed there by 
an ordinance of Magnus Ladulas &. 


4th. The want of great cities in Sweden 
was likewiſe no inconſiderable ſource of the 
diſorder and confuſion which reigned fo long 
in that kingdom. 


Commerce is a great means of ſoftening the 
manners of a martial people, and of correcting 


the fierceneſs of that military ardour which 


renders them equally fond of arms, and averſe 
to every other occupation. Commerce pre- 
- _ 


* In Denmark, Poland, parts of Germany, and ſome other 
countries, where agriculture was more followed, the ſlaves 
have never been enfranchiſed, which is the reaſon the pea- 
ſants of ſome countries are called Bondmen. 


9 Botin, p. 334. 
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( 64 ) 
ſents new objeRQs to the inclinations and paſ- 
ſions of mankind. By placing the produc- 


tions of various climates and countries with- 
in their reach, they acquire a reliſh for what 
they had no conception of before: with that 


reliſh they acquire too a taſte for arts for- 
merly unknown to them; and as they apply 
themſelves to theſe, their attachment to their 
ancient mode of life muſt likewiſe decreaſe. 
But there is ſtill a more important conſe- 
quence attendant on commerce : as it neceſ- 
ſarily aſſembles mankind together, it becomes 
the principal cauſe of the riſe and growth of 
cities; and conſequently the chief means of 
introducing among them a regular form of 
government. Without this it is impoſſible 
for any number of men to live together; and 


therefore where ſuch numbers are aſſembled 


it is, that a ſenſe of juſtice, the love of order. 
and deſire of public tranquillity, firſt begin 


to prevail. It is obvious therefore how much 


the want of great cities in Sweden muſt have 


retarded the progreſs of improvements in any 


of thoſ: points. This want, owing to that 
of trade, may be placed among the many 


diſadvantages reſulting to Sweden from her 


northern ſituation, and the nature of her ſoil 
and climate. As commerce was firſt intro- 
5 duced 
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duced into Europe through Italy; it was of 
courſe diffuſed among the other European 
countries, in proportion to their vieinity to 
the ſource from whence it flowed. But this 


was not all; thoſe countries ſituated in the 


temperate parts of Europe, were likewiſe the 
beſt calculated from the nature of their pro- 


ductions, for the eſtabliſhment and cultiva- 


tion of commerce among them. The tigour 
of the climate and barrenneſs of the foil of 


Sweden, were on the contrary, 5 means 
favourable to the progreſs of trade. 


The produce of their mines indeed; fur- 
niſhed the Swedes with materials for it: but 


this branch of commerce, the only one to 


which they applied themſelves, is perhaps too 
the only one that has no direct tendency to 
produce thoſe good effects, which may in gene- 
ral be aſcribed to the cultivation of commerce; 
mean the improvement of manners and of go- 


5 vernment. The life of a miner is not calcu- 


lated, like the occupations purſued in towns, 
to promote this end: trades and manufac- 
tures make men reſort to cities; but they are 
in general neceſſarily kept at a diſtance from 
them when employed in working of mines; 


and they conſequently remain unacquainted 


with that ſubordination and order, which 
F = 
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( 66 ) 
in cities muſt in ſome degree always prevail. 
Accordingly we find the miners of Sweden 


were the moſt reſtleſs part of the nation, the 
moſt ungoyernable, and even 'among the 


foremoſt to revolt. So ignorant were the 


Swedes of every ſpecies of manufacture, that 


till towards the end of the ſixteenth century, 
they did not even know how to work their 
own iron; but the ore was carried to Dant- 
zick and other parts of Pruſſia, to be there 


forged into bars. And at what a low ebb 
the trade of Sweden muſt in general have 


been, may be ſeen from the exorbitant pri- 


vileges granted by Guſtavus Vaſa to the Lu- 


bechers * *. 


I have already had e to ws notice 
of the benefical effects which have reſulted 


to government from the repreſentatives of 


cities gaining a place in the legiſlature. But 


though the Swediſh cities had early the pri- 


vilege of ſending members to the Diets, yet 
the number of theſe was very inconſidera- 
ble, and their influence there proportionably 


ſmall. 


* That they ſhould pay no cuſtoms for the commodities they 
ſhould bring into Sweden ; that they alone ſhould have all the 
trade of that kingdom: and laſtly, that they might trade at 
Stockholm, Suderkoping, Calmar, and Aboo; not. only with 


dhe citizens but with the peaſants. 
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mall. And as the little trade carried on in 
Sweden, was for the moſt part in the hands of 
foreigners, they were neither ſo deeply in- 
tereſted in what related to the government of 


that country as natives would have been, 


nor could it be expected they would pay fimi- 
lar attention to points in which they were 
not equally concerned. 

The repreſentatives of the peaſants being 
poſſeſſed of a ſeat at the Diets, was by no 


means an equivalent for the want of a ſuffi- 


cient number of the members ſent by cities, 
nor productive of the like effects. 


When citizens acquired a voice in the 


_ councils of the nation, they muſt have re- 


tained in their new capacity of legiſlators, the 
ſame ideas which prevailed in the communi- 
ties to which they belonged. 

Theſe muſt have been of the moſt pacific 


2 J 


nature, as merchants are more intereſted in the 


preſer vation of public tranquility than any 
other order of men; and, accuſtomed to the 
ſubordination and regular governinent which 
take place in cities, they muſt have communi- 

F2 cated 


bs In the thirteenth century the inhabitants of the Swediſh 
cities were moſtly Germans : and even among the magiſtrates 
one half were allowed to be foreigaers. Botin. p. 319. 


" 
| 
x 


naturally led to an ariſtocracy : it had accuſ- 


( 68 ) 


cated to the logiflature; in which they bore a 
part, a ſpirit ſomewhat ſimilar to that of 


which they were themſelves poſſeſſed. 


On the contrary, the greater importance 


and power the Swediſh. peaſants obtained in 
the ſtate, the more turbulent and diſorderly 


they rendered the government. For that im- 
patience of reſtraint and ſpirit of indepen- 


dence, by which they were diſtinguiſhed on 
all other occaſions, muſt have had an equal 
influence on their conduct in their legiſlative 
capacity. | 


5th. The Swediſh nobles were >" no means 
ſo formidable to the kings of Sweden, as in 
other countries the feudal barons were to 


| their monarchs. 


The former poſſeſſed actor th „„ 


ries, wealth, nor exorbitant privileges, 


enabled the latter to give law to their 


princes. The genius of the feudal ſyſte 


tomed men to behold extenſive domains, 
great riches, and conſiderable authority, in 
the poſſeſſion of a few: and as previous to 
the corruption of this ſyſtem, no vaſſal could 
legally diminiſh the value of a fief, which at 
his death was to return to the ſuperior lord; 
3 ſo 
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ſo it happened here, as in many caſes where 


cuſtoms have been obſerved to continue long 


after the cauſes which gave them birth have 


ceaſed, that after fiefs became hereditary, 


the ſame ideas of preſerving them intire ſtill 
prevailed. 


Hence proceeded the device of entails; a 
contrivance which put it out of the power of 
the poſterity of thoſe who were poſſeſſed of 
ſuch fiefs, to alienate any part of what was 
conſidered by them as neceſſary to ſupport 
the dignity of a feudal chieftain. 


In Sweden, on the contrary, as titles were 
unknown there till the middle of the ſix- 
teenth century, when Eric, the ſon of Guſta- 
vus Vaſa, fiſt created counts and barons: fo 
were the Swedes alike ignorant of entails; 
among them it had ever been the cuſtom to 
make equal diviſions of the property of the 
father among the children “: the eldeſt ſon 
was not on account of primogeniture entitled 
to more than the others; nor indeed did there 
appear any reaſon why a difference ſhould be 
made in his favour, ſince the title enjoyed by 
the father deſcended to all his children alike. 
This principle was carried ſo far as to be ex- 

F 3 tended 


* That is, the ſons ſhall ſhare alike, as did the daughters, 
but the former had double the port ion of the latter, 


| (90) 
tended even to the crown ; and the kingdom 
became frequently divided among tbe ſons of 
the. laſt king; which contributed not a little 
to, increaſe the diforder and confufion into 
which it was at alk times but too apt to be 


plunged. 


It is evident, the above-mentioned cuſtom | 
neceſſarily prevented great riches from accu- 
mulating, or large eſtates from continuing 
long in the ſame hands. It certainly occaſi- 
oned a more equal diſtribution of property 


among the whole order of the nobles; but as 


it rendered the power of individuals of that 
order very inconſiderable, it may be reckon- 


ed a principal ſource of the . of the 
government of Sweden. 


In other countries the ſame power which 
rendered a baron the little tyrant of his own 


domain, ſerved likewiſe to controul the autho- 


rity of his ſovereign. Three or four feudal 
barons, at the head of their reſpective vaſſals 


and retainers, were able to defeat any army 


he could bring into the field. And as it 


was the intereſt of theſe potent chiefs to 


make a common cauſe againſt the crown, any 
attack of the latter upon the privileges of 
the former, was ſure to meet with the moſt 


powerful 


Among the nobles *, the power and influence 


(3 ) 
powerful oppoſition. Hence the feudal mo- 
narchs were compelled to reſt, if not ſatisfied, 
at leaſt apparently content with the degree 
of power veſted in them by the conſtitution; 
or, where they made the augmentation of 


their authority their object, they had re- 


courſe to an indirect and concealed policy, 
which would not alarm the jealouſy of their 
barons, nor conſequently excite commotions. 

But the caſe was far otherwiſe with the SWe- 
diſh monarchs: when theſe were diſpoſed to 


infringe the rights of their ſubjects, no imme- 


diate obſtacle preſented itſelf to their deſigns. 
There was no power in the ſtate ready form- 
ed, and as it were on the watch, as well as 
prepared to oppoſe them, like that of the feu- 
dal barons in other countries. A general 
ſpirit of liberty indeed exiſted in the nation, 
but the difficulty lay in direQing this ſpirit. 
The peaſantry, for the moſt part independent 
of the nobles, were not, like the vaſſals of a 
chieftain, compelled to follow a ſtandard that 
was to lead them againſt their ſovereign. 


of 


* The power of the Swediſh nobles ſeems to have been at 
its greateſt heighth towards the end of the fifteenth century. 
According to an act of aſſurance of Chriſtian lit, in 1476, 


every noble was to be king over his own peaſants, or tenants, 
 (vara 


{03 
of each individual were, from cauſes. I have 
already mentioned, ſo; inconſiderable, that a 
union, of numbers of them, could alone enable 
them to defend their rights againſt the en- 


cC.roachments of the crown. But it muſt have 
been a point of great difficulty to have form- 


ed a well compacted canfederacy, where ſo 


great a number of members were neceſſary, 


and theſe ſo little accuſtomed to order and ſu- 
bordinat ion. Beſides, from the nature of 


their country, covered with rocks, and con- 


ſequently thinly inhabited, they were oblig- 
ed to live at ſo confiderabl e a diſtance from 


each other, that it would have been impoſſible. 


for them to aſſemble on any ſudden ( emergen- 
cy when immediate exertion was neceſſary. 


But this was not all; the Swediſh nobles 
were not, nor indeed 3 they be, ſo deep- 
ly intereſted in the permanency of their go- 
vernment as the feudal barons, whoſe poſſeſ- 


ſions were ſo conſiderable, muſt have been in 
the preſervation of that conſtitution by vir 


tue of which they enjoyed them. 


The poverty of the former made . per- 
haps as fond of changes in in which they might 
| reap 
bara Fon Sher fern evna land? londer } Botin. p. 572. But 


when we ae the temper of the Swediſh peaſantry, and 
the independence to which they had always been accuſtomed, 


we cannot ſfappcle they became very obedient ſubjegs, 
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reap ſome advantage, as the wealth and pri- 


vileges of the latter muſt have rendered them 


averſe to any ſuch changes. Hence the en- 
dea vours of the Swediſh monarchs to acquire 
a more abſolute power, did not in the begin- 
ning meet with that reſiſtance which was ſure 


to attend ſimilar endeavours of the feudal 


kings. For this purpoſe it was neceſſary that 
the ſpirit of the whole nation ſhould be rouſ- 
ed; which ſeldom happened till their mo- 
narchs had perſiſted ſome time in the ſame 
conduct. Beſides, the almoſt conſtant wars 
between Sweden and Denmark, placed their 
kings conſtantly at the head of an army like 
that of a feudal monarch, which was com- 
poſed of ſoldiers who were the vaſſals of their 
reſpeQtive chiefs, to whom only they thought 
themſelves bound to pay obedience; but of 
men who acknowledged no ſuperior lord but 
their king, and who conſequently were the 
more likely to be at his devotion. 


| Hence the Swediſh monarchs not only ne- 
ver deſiſted from their attempts to acquire 
arbitrary power, but alſo carried them on 
without diſguiſe; attempts from which no 
example could deter, no danger intimidate 
them, Not even the fate of their immediate 
predeceſſors. 
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_ predeceſſors, who had perhaps forfeited their 


crown, if not their lives, for having purſued 
a ſimilar conduc. From the commence- 


ment of the hiſtory of Sweden to the eleva- 


tion of Guſtavus Vaſa to the throne, the firſt 
object of almoſt alt their princes ſeems to have 


been to increaſe their power at the expence 


of the liberties of the people; and to aug- 


ment their revenues by arbitrary taxes im- 


poſed in direct violation of the laws of the 
realm. And though ſooner or later they al- 
moſt all fell a ſacrifice to their ambition, yet 


as many of them enjoyed their uſurpations a 
conſiderable time, before the people were ſuf- 


ficiently rouſed to ſhake off by force of arms 


the yoke that had been impoſed on them, 
each allured by the temporary advantages re- 


ſulting to his predeceſſors on thoſe occaſions, 


Was apt to overlook the fate which had af- 


terwards attended them; and to flatter him- 
ſelf either that he ſhould be more fortunate, 
or, that poſſeſſed of ſuperior abilities, he 
ſhould be able to ſucceed where they ha 
failed. | Z 


But if many circumſtances ſeemed to tempt 
every Swediſh monarch, on his obtaining the 


crown, to attack thoſe privileges of his ſub- 
jects, which circumſcribed its authority with- 


in 
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Ir Z in ſuch narrow limits; there were likewiſe 
d Z many cauſes which prevented ſuch attacks 
e- from being long ſucceſsful. 
A - Among theſe, that of Sweden's continuing 
_ an elective kingdom, during all the period TI 
A am ſpeaking of, was one of the principal. 
4 Where the crown is elective, it is impoſ- 
. ſible a regular ſyſtem to increafe its preroga- 
1 | - 

tives and humble a turbulent nobility, can 
* | 
_ | be purſued for any length of time. | 
i One reign is hardly ſufficient to effect a 
Y b- change of this nature, where the body of the 
BY: b people is averſe to it. And the death of a 
* prince, to whom no ſucceſſor has been before 
N appointed, neceſſarily puts a ſtop to any mea- 
® ſures however well concerted, that were cal- 
, culated to eſtabliſh the authority of the ſo- 


vereign on a more ſolid foundation. 


Every new king on his election, was oblig- 
ed to ſubſcribe to articles, which undid, at 
once, all that his predeceſſor had, during, 
perhaps, the courſe of his life, been la- 
bouring to accompliſh; and which left him, 
in a manner, deſtitute of authority. 


The jealouſy of the royal power among the 
Swedes, led them into an exceſs of precau- 
tion, which made them imagine they could 

never 


never reſtrain it too much. A miſtaken po- 


( 


licy which defeats its own ends: for when 
reſtrictions are carried beyond a certain point, 


they become inſupportable; and, therefore, 
frequently prompt thoſe whom they are 
meant to bind, to aim at the very objects, 


againſt their obtaining of which, theſe were 
deſigned to be the barriers. 
The ſcantineſs of the revenues of the Swe- 


diſh monarchs likewiſe formed no inconſider- 
able check upon all their projects. 


Unable to reward their adherents with the 
ordinary income of the crown, they, for that 
purpoſe, ſtripped it of almoſt all its patrimo- 
nial territories. When they had thus impo- 
veriſhed it, they were, in ſome meaſure, com- 


pelled to make uſe of extraordinary methods 


of levying money, in order to ſupport their 
dignity, with any tolerable degree of ſplen- 
dor: at the ſame time, their favourites, who 
were rapacious in proportion to the uncer- 
tainty of the tenure by which they held their 


power, had no object in view but that of 
enriching themſelves as expeditiouſly as they 


could. 


Thoſe, therefore, encouraged their ſove- 


72:20, in the purſuit of any meaſure, however 


unpopular 
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unpopular or oppreſſi ve, provided it would 


enable him, for the preſent, to gratify their 
avarice or ambition. Whilſt he, on the other 


hand, galled by the ſhackles, which the jea- 


louſy of his ſubjects had impoſed upon him, 
was already but too well inclined to follow 
counſels, which flattered him with the hopes 


of ſhaking them off. 


But the eagerneſs wich * hich the Swediſh 


monarchs purſued theſe objects, by betray- 


ing their deſigns too ſoon, rendered them 
abortive. The nation was alarmed in time, 
d conſequently put upon its guard againſt 
attacks, to which a more cautious conduct 
ang artful policy would have inſured greater 
ſucceſs. But to purſue ſuch a conduct, re- 
quired more time, than it could be expected 
an elective king, who naturally muſt be deſi- 
rous to ſeize and make the moſt of the pre- 
ſent moment, would devote to it. Where a 
monarch 1s certain his children are to ſuc- 
ceed him, he probably will be content, ſhould 
he be able to lay the foundation only of that 
power, which he expects will be enjoyed by 
his poſterity. Regard for his family will mo- 


derate his ambition, render him cautious in 


the _—__ on of his deſigns, and, perhaps, 
SIC) = inſpire 
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( 
inſpire him with a means of accompliſhing 
them, not the leſs ſure for being indirect. 


Unreſtrained by this motive, the Kings of 
Sweden, excepting in one or two inſtances, 
purſued a contrary conduct. Scarcely were 


they ſeated on the throne before they began 


to act in direct violation of the laws. But 
their ſchemes were concerted without judg- 


ment, and conducted without addreſs. They 


had recourſe to violence, when artifice ſhould 


have been employed; and they never failed 


to rouſe that jealous ſpirit in the nation, 


which it was their buſineſs to have lulled to 


ſleep. 


Their ſucceſs was anſwerable to the raſh- 


neſs of their meaſures. The liberties of the 
Swedes, during the early periods of their hiſ- 


tories, previous to the reign of Magnus La- 


dulas, though frequently endangered, could 
never be overturned by attacks, too open and 
direct not to render their tendency obvious; 


and too ill ſupported to overcome the ſpirit 


of oppreſſion, which they were, for that rea- 
ſon, ſure to create. 


6thly. That order of men whoſe peculiar 


province it is to preach peace and concord to. 


mankind, were in Sweden often the chief au- 
thors 
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thors of inſurrections, and the perpetual pro- 
moters of civil diſſentions. During the early 
ages of chriftianity, the clergy had in all 
countries uſurped an authority, and claimed 
powers very inconſiſtent with their function. 
The ignorance and ſuperſtition of thoſe times 
had rendered their perſons ſacred; and from 
the veneration in which they were held, as 
well as from their immenſe property, a pro- 
perty ever increaſing, but incapable of being 


diminiſhed, they were become in all the king- 


doms of Europe the moſt potent body in the 
ſtate. Great as their power muſt, from theſe 
cauſes, have every-where been, the ſame 
cauſes rendered it ſtill more conſiderable in 
Sweden, than in other countries. In many 
of theſe, great part of the lands belonging 
to the laiety, was, in conſequence of being 


entailed, unalienable, as well as thoſe in the 
poſſeſſion of the clergy. Hence the biſhops, 
although for the moſt part the temporal lords 


of their epiſcopal ſees, were not, on that ac- 
count, more powerful than many ſecular no- 
bles; and a kind of balance ſubſiſted be- 


tween eccleſiaſtical, and temporal property. 


In Sweden, on the contrary, the lands of 
the clergy were alone unalicnable: ſuch as 


Were 
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( 80 ) 
were in the poſſeſſion of the laiety, were, as 


has been before obſerved, ſubject to be divid- 
ed and ſubdivided into ſeparate portions, as 


the families of thoſe to whom they belonged, 


happened to be more or leſs numerous. It is 
obvious what a prodigious ſuperiority the 
church muſt have derived from this lingle Cir- 


cumſtance. 


Accordingly the Swediſh prelates affected 


the ſtate of little ſovereigns; they fortified 


their caſtles, and maintained garriſons in 
them ; were ever attended by a numerous 
band of gentlemen and ſoldiers; were the 
abettors of every faction; and even forgot 
their character ſo far, as frequently to appear 
themſelves at the head of their troops. 


Here, indeed, was a power which might 


effectually have oppoſed any attempts of the 
Kings of Sweden upon the liberties of the 


nation. A power, not only conſiderable, but : 
permanent; alike prepared to receive or 
make an attack; and which might have 
been alone a ſufficient obſtacle to every un- 
conſtitutional meaſure, or deſign to intro- 


duce an arbitrary government. 


We behold, however, in the Swediſh bi- 
ſhops, the ſtrenuous protectors only of what 
they 
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they deemed the rights of the church; we 


frequently perceive in them, the promoters 
of tyranny ; but never once find them the 
aſſertors of public liberty. 


The popiſh clergy, from their role of 


celibacy, form an order of men in the ſtate, 


{till more diſtin and ſeparate from the reſt 
of the nation, than even that of the milita- 
ry: the latter may, by the ties of a family, 
be, in ſome meaſure, linked to the body of 
ſociety, and have a general concern in the 


public welfare, independent of their par- 


tial intereſts as ſoldiers. But the caſe is o- 
therwiſe with the former. Among them the 
citizen 1s loſt in the prieſt; and the intereſts 
of the nation forgot in thoſe of the order. 
When, therefore, the Swediſh biſhops op- 
poſed their ſovereign, the good of the pub- 
lic was not even made uſe of as a pretext on 
the occaſion. 


Sometimes, it proceeded altogether from 


the licentious and turbulent ſpirit, by which 


all the Swediſh nobles were diſtinguiſhed, 
and which the wealth and power of theſe 
prelates furniſhed them more particularly 
with the means of gratifying : at others, it 
aroſe from an apprehenſion of a deſign in the 
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crown, to recover the lands which properly 
belonged to it, and which they had uſurped. 
But as long as they imagined themſelves ſe- 
cure, and that the ſovereign had the policy 
to court their friendſhip, he might, undiſturb- 
ed by them, have purſued any ſchemes of op- 
preſſion towards the reſt of his ſubjeas, that 
he had ability to conduct, or good fortune to 
render ſucceſsful. 


Thus, to take in at one view, the whole 
ſtate of Sweden, during this period; we per- 
ceive a nation, all the orders of which openly 
aſpired at independence; who, by their fierce 
and intractable ſpirit, were rendered almoſt 
incapable of any political union; who, from 
a conſtitution, the great object of which was 
political liberty, derived none of the advan- 
tages, which alone can render ſuch a conſti- 
tution valuable. The ſole end of political, be- 
ing the ſecurity of civil liberty, the laws 
which give perſonal ſafety to individuals, and 
protect pri vate property, ought to be the 
fruits of a free government; but theſe were 
unknown in Sweden. The monarchical, ariſ- 


tocratical, and popular branches of the con- 


ſtitution being ill adapted to each other, the 
limits of each undefined, and the rights of all 
unaſcertained, that concurrence of the whole, 


neceſſary 
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neceſlary to give effect to the reſolutions of a 


part, could ſeldom or never be obtained; and 


conſequently no proviſions could be made for 
the interior order and tranquillity of ſociety. 


We find then kings ever violently graſping 


at a power, their obtaining of which was as 
conſtantly, and with equal violence, oppoſed 
by their ſubjects. A reſtleſs and turbulent 
nobility, too jealous of each other to ſuffer 


the title and dignity of King to be laid aſide; 
too impatient of reſtraint to render the king- 


ly office, when retained, of any uſe. A cler- 
gy, wealthy and potent, who were perpe- 
tually either the abettors of tyranny, or pro- 


maoters of ſeditions and inſurrections, as it 


ſuited their intereſt. —A fierce and indepen- 
dent peaſantry ; without union among them- 
ſelves, and diſdaining all ſubordination to ſu- 


periors; obſtinately bent to defend privileges 


and cuſtoms which were incompatible with 
any regular government; and the burghers, 


the only order of men inclined to promote 


public tranquillity, few in number, and held 
in little eſtimation. Such was, for the moſt 


part, the ſtate of Sweden, before, and at the 
commencement of the ſixteenth century. 


With ſo many ſources of diſorder and confu- 
ſion, it cannot appear extraordinary, that the 
GS: kingdom 
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kingdom ſhould have been the conſtant ſeat 
of civil wars, and revolutions; of anarchy or 
oppreſſion. | 


Miſerable as the ſituation of this country 
muſt ever have been, it was rendered ſtill 
more ſo by an event which took place there 
in the year 1385. 


This was the famous treaty of Calmar ; de- 
ſigned to eſtabliſh a laſting union of the three 
Northern nations, but which, on the contra- 
ry, proved the fatal occaſion of the moſt 
bloody wars, and tragical events to be found 
in the hiſtory of any people. 


In order to comprehend what originally 
gave riſe to this treaty, it will be neceſſary to 
take a view of ſome of the tranſactions of 
the preceding reign. 


Magnus Ladulas, crowned in 1276, ſeems 
to have been the firſt king of Sweden who 
purſued a regular ſyſtem to increaſe his au- 
thority, and who had recourſe to policy, 
where violence had ſo often failed. That 
his predeceſſors had poſſeſſed ſo inconſider- 
able a ſhare of power, was as much owing 
to their poverty as any other cauſe. 


Magnus, therefore, made the augmentation 
of the revenues of the crown his firſt object. 
Motives 


"CW 1] 
Motives of ambition would have been alone 
ſufficient to have prompted him to this; but 
he had likewiſe other inducements, perhaps, 
equally powerful. 


He was poſſeſſed of a diſpoſition generous 
to an extreme; and a taſte for magnificence 
with which the Swediſh monarchs ſeemed to 
have been hitherto unacquainted. By theſe 
Magnus was hurried into expences which the 
royal income was by no means calculated to 


ſupport z but which it muſt have been high- 


ly mortifying to à prince of his temper to 
have been compelled to retrench. However, 
to accompliſh his point, he did not follow 
the example of former kings. The rock they 


had ever ſplit upon, was that of attempting 
to impoſe taxes without the conſent of their 
ſubjeRs, and to levy them by force. This 


certainly might have appeared to them the 
moſt ſummary method of raiſing a temporary 
ſupply. It was likewiſe that which was beſt 


| ſuited to the genius of princes; who, more 


accuſtomed to act than to think, were ſeldom 
capable of forming any of thoſe ſchemes, 
which are the reſult of much art and deliber- 
ation. But, if it was the moſt ſpeedy, it was 
at the ſame time the moſt dangerous method, 
and generally occaſioned the ruin of thoſe 
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monarchs who had adopted it. Magnus, per- 
haps the ableſt prince who had ever ſat on the 
Swediſh throne, could not fail to perceive this, 
and to regulate his conduct accordingly. + 
He knew the Swedes had at all times been 
peculiarly averſe to taxes, and were equally 


apprehenſive of that increaſe of the influence 


of the crown, which would be the neceſſary 
conſequence of any augmentation of its in- 
come. To obviate the oppoſition to his de- 


ſigns, which he had reaſon to expect on both 


theſe accounts, he reſolved in the firſt place 
to find ſome expedient of raiſing a revenue 
without the impoſitton of taxes; and, in the 
next, to acquire ſo far the confidence of his 
people, that they ſhould not be afraid of 
truſting him with a revenue ſo acquired. 
Poſſeſſed of all the art and policy requiſite 
to conduQt with caution and ſecrecy the plan 
he had formed againſt their liberties, he was 
the more dangerous, from having, at the ſame 


time, a ſufficient number of good qualities to 


conciliate their affections. If he gave occaſion 
to awaken the jealouſy of his ſubjects, he 


likewiſe won upon their hearts; ſo that their 
judgment of his conduct became biaſſed by 


their attachment to his perſon. 


Conſcious 


oy 


— ©} 
Conſcious of the influence of the clergy 
over the minds of the people, Magnus appli- 


ed himſelf moſt aſſiduouſly to gain that body 


of men over to his intereſt. He paid his court 


to the monks, by founding a number of mo- 


naſteries; and to the biſhops, by affecting to 


place the greateſt confidence in them, and by 


beſtowing upon them the firſt offices of the 
ſtate *. 
When this artful monarch had by theſe 
means created in the __ a diſpoſition 
which he judged favourable to his deſigns; 


having convened the States of Stockholm +, 


he repreſented to them the ſcantineſs of the 
revenues of the crown, which he alledged 
were totally inſufficient to ſupport the digni- 
ty of a ſovereign. And ſo great was his in- 
fluence over the members who compoſed the 
ſtates, that after three days deliberation, the 
whole convention voted him all the mines of 
Sweden and Gothland, the produce of the 
four great lakes}, to which they added the 
incomes of all the fiefs ||, alienated from the 


crown by former kings, when the leaſes in 


being 
®' Botin, p. 271. I A. D. 1282. 
I The Meler, Veter, Vener, and Hillmer. 


Theſe were the farms, already taken notice of, which had 
been granted by Brant Amund, to thoſe who cleared them of 
the woods. — | | 
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being expired X. Thus Magnus at one ſtroke 
rendered himſelf independent of his people; 
who, whilſt they were ſo laviſh of their grants 


to the crown, forgot to have them accompa- 


nied by proviſions for the ſecurity of their li- 
berties. So that here was laid the foundation 


of a power, the weight of which was after- 
wards moſt ſeverely felt by the Swedes, un- 


der ſubſequent monarchs. 


But beſide the augmenting of his revenue, 
in which we perceive Magnus ſucceeded fo 


well, this prince had another object in view, 


of equal importance towards eſtabliſhing his 
authority on a more ſolid foundation : this 


was tae humbling of his nobles. 


He had obſerved that though the nomina- 
tion to the dignity of a ſenator, and the diſ- 


poſal of the other great offices in the king- 


dom, were branches of the royal prerogative; 


yet they had added but little to the power of 


his predeceſſors. Theſe officers approached 


too near to the royal dignity, where the autho. 
rity of kings was ſo much limited as in Swe- 


den, and rendered thoſe who poſſeſſed them, 


the rivals rather than the ſubjects of their 


prince. The reaſon of this was, that though 
the king could make a ſenator, the ſtates on- 


* Puffendorf. 
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ly could depoſe him. Whocver, therefore, 


became a member of the Senate, was imme- 
diately rendered independent of his ſovereign. 


Hence, the very perſons whom the king had 


raiſed to power and conſequence, frequently 
employed them againſt himſelf. As they had 
nothing farther to hope or to fear from him, 
they could have no private intereſt in pro- 


moting, but would on the contrary, from the 
ſpirit of independence, and love of freedom 


common to all the Swedes, oppoſe any de- 
ſigns he might entertain againſt the liberties 
of his country. 


To remedy this, Magnus boldly ha a 


ſtep, which a prince of leſs popularity durſt 
not have ventured, He had married Hidwig, 


daughter of the Duke of Holſtein, and was 


the firſt King of Sweden who formed alliances 


with foreign powers. Relying on the aſſiſt- 


ance he might receive from theſe, he reſolved 
to beſtow ſome of the great offices of the 


ſtate upon foreigners. He even went ſo far, 
as to introduce many into the ſenate. As theſe 
had no weight or influence in the nation, but 


what they derived from their maſter, and poſ- 


ſeſſed no intereſt ſeparate from his, he was 
ſure that the power with which he entruſted 
them would never be made uſe of to oppoſe _ 


his 


ELLE 
his will. Such a conduct was a direct viola- 
tion of the laws of the realm ; and could not 
fail to excite the utmoſt degree of indignati- 
on and reſentment among the Swediſh nobles. 
But Magnus, ſecure of the affections of the 
body of his people, and likewiſe powerfully 
ſupported from abroad, paid little attention to 
the murmurs and diſcontents of the nobility; 


Their haughty ſpirit could not, however, 
patiently ſubmit to what they conſidered as 
the higheſt of indignities. Unfortunately this 
precipitated them into a meaſure, which only | 
ſerved to give the king a new and plauſible 1 
pretext for purſuing the deſigns he had form- 
ed againſt them, with additional vigour. No- 
thing can exhibit a more ſtriking picture of 
the ſavage temper of thoſe times, than the 
methods taken by the Swediſh nobles, upon 
this occaſion, to ſeek redreſs for the griev- 
ance they complained of. 

The queen going into Gothland to meet 
her father, was attended by many of the Hol- 
ſteiners, who were the moſt obnoxious to the 
male-contents. This preſented the latter with 
an opportunity they had long wiſhed for. 
They reſolved to way-lay her majeſty on her 
journey, and to maſſacre all the foreigners 
that accompanied her. 'They ſpared only the 
life 
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life of the duke, father to the queen, who had 


herſelf the good fortune to make her eſcape. 


From the reluCtance with which all nations 
are apt to behold foreigners advanced among 


them to poſts of honour and profit, it is pro- 
bable that this action did not excite in the 
Swedes that indignation, which its barbarity 


might otherwiſe have raiſed. Magnus, how- 
ever, was determined to puniſh with theut- 
moſt ſeverity ſo atrocious an offence. But in 
this he was obliged to proceed with caution, 
and to employ his uſual addreſs. 


Having, by the moſt artful conduQ,  lulled 


| thoſe nobles who were chiefly concerned in 


this tranſaction, into a falſe ſecurity, which 


entirely put them off their guard, he ſudden- 


ly aſſembled the Diet; where accuſing them 
of high-treaſon, he had influence ſufficient to 
procure their condemnation. They were ac- 
cordingly conveyed to Stockholm, where they 


were executed. This was the moſt fatal blow 


that the power and independence of the Swe- 

diſh nobles had ever received. So vigorous 

an exertion of the influence the king had 

been able to acquire, awed them into ſubmiſ- 

ſion during the remainder of his reign; which 

concluded in the moſt perfect tranquillity. 
| But 
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But it ended too ſoon for the completion 
of all this prince's deſigns. He had, indeed, 
governed with far more authority than any 
of his predeceſſors; but he was indebted for 
this increaſe of power to his perſonal quali- 
ties, not to tle throne he occupied. It was 
Magnus, not the King, who was reſpected and 
obeyed. To transfer, however, an authority 

io acquired, from the perſon of the monarch, 
to the crown itſelf, ſo as to render it part of 


the conſtitution, and enable him to tranſmit 


it to his children, was by no means an eaſy 
taſk. Had Magnus lived longer he might, 


perhaps, have effected it. But the death of 


this prince, in the prime of his life, fortunate- 
ly prevented the Swedes from carrying their 
complaiſance towards a favourite ſovereign 
too far; and the extreme youth of his ſuc- 
ceſſor prevented, in ſome meaſure, thoſe im- 
mediate 1ll coniequences to their liberties, of 


which the artful policy of Magnus might o- 
therwiſe have been productive. 


I have dwelt the longer upon the tranſac- 
tions of this reign, as, during the courſe of 


it, the grounds of the firſt material change 


in the Swediſh conſtitution, from the time of 
its eſtabliſhment, ſeems to have been laid. 
SO 


1 

So conſiderable an augmentation of the re- 
venues of the crown was neceſſarily followed 
by a proportionable increaſe of the regal 
power ; and whilſt by the ſteady and vigorous 
exertion of this power Magnus humbled the 
haughty ſpirit of his nobles, and created in 
the reſt of the nation a reſpect for the royal 
dignity, with which they appear to have been 
before but little acquainted ; he at the ſame 
time, by employing them only for the public 
good, reconciled his ſubjects to acts of autho- 
rity, which in former monarchs they would 
have oppoſed with the utmoſt violence. 


The character and conduct of this prince 
might in ſome meaſure have juſtified their ac- 
quieſcence to his will; but they either did not 


foreſee or did not guard againſt the evil con- 
ſequences of eſtabliſning a precedent which 


opened a door for the admiſſion of arbitrary 
power under future monarchs. Accordingly 


it is likewiſe in the tranſaCtions of this reign 
that thoſe cauſes originated, which afterwards 
gave birth to the treaty of Calmar. 


The ſucceſſor of Magnus imitated his exam- 


ple only in aiming at the augmentation of the 


royal authority, but did not employ, like him, 
that authority for the good of the people. 
EO It 
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It is the opinion of all the Swedith hiſto- 
rians, that had the ſucceſſors of this prince 
been poſſeſſed of equal abilities, the free con- 
ſtitution of Sweden would probably have 
been converted into an abſolute monarchy. 
But at the death of Magnus, his ſon Birger 
was only eleven years old; and Terkel 
Canutſon, who was appointed regent du- 
ring the minority of the young king, was 

not of a diſpoſition to ſacrifice the liber- 
ties of his country at the ſhrine of the 
royal authority. | 


Magnus had likewiſe committed the ſame 
error of which many of his predeceſſors had 
been guilty. He had given to his younger 
ſon ſeparate portions of his dominions; ſo that 
though Birger had the title of king, his bro- 
thers Eric and Waldemar nearly equalled him 

in power and in the extent of their poſſeſſions. 


This was productive of the ſame ſpirit of 
rivalſhip, the ſame jealouſies, and the ſame 
civil diſſentions, which had ever been the 
conſequence of ſuch a diviſion of the Swediſh 
territories. 


One advantage indeed reſulted from it : the 
king, engaged in continual conteſts with his 
brothers, could have neither leiſure or oppor- 
_ tunity 
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tunity to purſue that artful policy practiſed 


by his father, which had threatened the total 
ruin of the Swediſh liberties, even had he 
poſſeſſed abilities equal to the taſk. 


The ſchemes of Magnus had been however 


too deeply laid not to be productive, after his 


death, of many of the conſequences which 
this ſagacious prince had foreſeen. 


By introducing a ſtile of magnificence into 
the Swediſh court, which had been before un- 
known there, he not only indulged his natu- 


: ral diſpoſition, but likewiſe forwarded by it 


his views of ambition. The pomp and ſplen- 
dour he diſplayed, at once gave new dignity 


to the crown, and in the opinion of the peo- 


ple, too apt to be governed by appearances, 


ſerved in a great meaſure to diminiſh the im- 


portance of the nobles. As the one gained, 
the other loſt ground, with regard to the ref- 
pect in which they were till then held by the 
nation. And Magnus, by inſpiring his ſub- 
jets with reſpect for the perſon, prepared 
them to ſubmit to the authority of the king. 
In this his example was followed by his ſuc- 
ceſſors. They were indebted to him for the 


great augmentation of the revenue of the 


crown, which gave them the means of doing 
ſo; whilſt from his conduct with reſpect to 


foreigners, 
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foreigners, they had been taught what advan- 
tages they might reap from foreign alliances, 
and how effectually they might be ſupported 
by theſe againſt their own ſubjects. | 


Hence it was that tho' many circumſtances 
contributed to prolong the date of the Swediſh 
liberties, yet from the reign of this prince we 
find the power of the crown gradually increa- 


ſing, till at length under Albert of Mecklen- 
berg, liberty ſeems to have been totally ſub- 


verted, and deſpotiſm eſtabliſhed in its room. 


From the ſame period too we may obſerve 


that a change i in the temper and diſpoſition of 


the Swedes began to take place; and that the 


eagerneſs of their monarchs touſurp authority, 


appears hardly to exceed the abject ſubmiſſion 
with which they were ſuffered to exerciſe it. 


Not only Birger, but the two dukes his 
brothers, loaded the people with taxes ; who 
bore the heavieſt impoſitions, with a patience 
that had never been found in their anceſtors 
on ſimilar occaſions. And when this at length 
produced ſome commotions, they were quell- 
ed with unuſual facility, and the princes per- 


ſevered without obſtacle in the ſame conduct. : 
The riches they obtained or rather extorted 


from their ſubjeQs, not only enabled them to 
divide the nation into parties, but likewiſe to 
maintain 
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maintain bodies of foreign troops, which were 
the chief inſtruments of their power. 


We find however that a revolution ſhortly | 
takes place. Birger is dethroned, Mathas 
Kettlemunſon declared protector, and Mag- 
nus, ſon of duke Eric, an infant only three 
years old, advanced to the throne. But we 
are not to attribute this revolution to the ſpi- 
rit of liberty, which had on former occaſions 
produced changes of a ſimilar nature. That 
ſpirit appears then to have been almoſt ex- 
tinct among the Swedes; at leaſt it had been 
ſo much enfeebled, that other motives ſeem 
to have been requiſite to ſtimulate the nation 
to reſiſtance. Hence, though Birger had been 
_ guilty of greater oppreſſions than thoſe for 
which many of his predeceſſors had forfeited 
their crown, yet other cauſes were aſſigned for 
taking arms againſt him. Birger's two bro- 
thers Eric and Waldemar, had been put to 
death in the moſt treacherous and inhuman 
manner, by his order. His unnatural cruelty 
towards theſe princes, who perhaps deſerved 
as little of the public as himſelf, was the of- 
tenſible reaſon for driving him from his 
| throne and kingdom: ſo that this revolution 
is to be attributed rather to the power and 
number of the partizans of the murdered 
. dukes, 
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dukes, than to any remains of that ſpirit of 


reſiſtance, which at former periods the love of 


freedom had never failed to excite among 
the Swedes when they found themſelves op- 


preſſed. We proceed but a few ſteps in the 


Swediſh hiſtory before we meet with another 
revolution : Magnus, from the ſame infatu- 
ation which had poſleſſed almoſt every mo- 
narch that had hitherto ſat on the throne of 
Sweden, purſued the ſame conduct in the 
rights of his people. And though this prince 
poſſeſſed neither abilities to gain the reſpeR, 
nor virtues to acquire the love of his ſubjects, 
he would probably have been ſuffered to con- 
tinue his uſurpations, had he not unfortu- 


nately for himſelf, employed the revenues ap- 
propriated to the pope, in an expedition a- 


gainſt the Ruſſians. Unable to reimburſe 
his holineſs, he was excommunicated. The 
_ conſequence was, that ſuperſtition effected 


what the love of freedom, no longer power- 
ful among the Swedes, could not have done. 


Magnus was dethroned, and the crown con- 
ferred upon his ſon Eric. 


Upon the death of Eric, who held the ſcep- 
tre but a ſhort time, his father, the depoſed 
Magnus, having given the moſt ſolemn aſſur- 
ances that he would correct the errors of his 


former 


. 
former reign, was ſuffered again to aſcend 
the Swediſh throne. ' For this perhaps he was 
principally indebted to his being the only re- 
maining prince of the blood royal. His con- 
duct however anſwered but ill to his profeſ- 
ſions; and he made no other uſe of the au- 
thority to which he had been reſtored, than 
to gratify his reſentments, and to ſatiate his 
revenge upon thoſe who had before contri- 
buted to his depoſition. | 


Wearied at length with his tyranny, the 
nobles who had moſt ſuffered, or had moſt to 


apprehend from him, reſolved to ſhake off his 


yoke. But this was by no means an eaſy taſk. 


Since the reign of Magnus Ladulas, the power 


of the crown had increaſed in proportion as 
its revenues had been augmented. 


The Swediſh monarchs had of late been 


enabled to form to themſelves ſo numerous a 
body of partiſans, that nothing but a very 
general diſaffection among their ſubjeQs could 


ſhake them from their ſeat. 'The ſpirit of li- 
berty had ſo much decayed among the people 
as to have little or no ſhare in the two laſt 


revolutions. Theſe had not been accompliſh- 


ed without difficulty and bloodſhed, and 
would probably have never taken place 


but for ſome other circumſtances, which bore 
| H 2 no 
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no relation to thoſe cauſes which on former oc- 
caſions had been productive of ſimilar events. 
In the preſent inſtance no ſuch circum- 
ſtances exiſted. There was beſides, as has 
been before obſerved, no prince of the royal 
race remaining to whom they could offer the 
crown ; and any ſcheme of the nobles to e- 
le a new king out of their own body would 
have been a point of the utmoſt difficulty. 


Not only their jealouſy of each other was al- 


moſt an inſuperable obſtacle to this meaſure, 
but had they been able to overcome it, and 
to have choſen one from among themſelves, 
their ability to ſupport their choice was ve- 
ry dubious. 


In this ſtate of things they reſolved upon 


an expedient, which was what firſt prepared 
the way for the acceſſion of Margaret of 
Norway to the throne of Sweden; and which 
conſequently immediately led them to the 
famous treaty of Calmar. 'They reſolved to 
offer their crown to ſome foreign prince, who 
from his connections and alliances, would be 
ſufficiently powerful to make good the title 
they were willing to confer upon him. 'They 
imagined that ſuch a prince, who ſhould owe 
to them alone the ſcepter he bore, who could 
not, like a native monarch, have had any 


opportu- 
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opportunity of forming to himſelf a body of 
partiſans, dangerous to the liberties of their 
fellow ſubjects; and who, from the very cir- 
cumſtances of his being a foreigner, would 
be miſtruſted by the people; would ſcarcely 
venture to invade the rights of men already 


on their guard againſt him. 
Albert, ſecond ſon of the duke of Mecklen- 


burg, was the prince made choice of on this 


occaſion. He was at firſt proclaimed by the 


malecontents, and having ſeized upon Stock- 


holm, was afterwards acknowledged ſove- 
reign by the whole nation. 


Thus Magnus was a ſecond time depoſed, 


and ſo far the Swedes accompliſhed their 


wiſhes. But they ſoon found themſelves ſe- 


verely diſappointed in every other view which 
had induced them to place their crown on 
the head of a foreigner. One might have 
been tempted to think that the Swediſh 


throne was itſelf infectious, and neceſſarily 
communicated the love of deſpotiſm, like a 


diſeaſe, to all who ſat upon it. The ſame 
power which had enabled Albert to ſnatch 


the ſcepter out of the hands of Magnus, was 
afterwards employed to enflave his new ſub- 


Jets. Certain of ſupport from the princes 


of Mecklenburg, the earls of Holſtein, and the 
H 3: Hanſe 
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Hanſe towns, he reſolved to carry his autho- 
ty to the utmoſt extent. He beſtowed all 
poſts of conſequence upon foreigners. Theſe 
only poſſeſſed his confidence and ſhared his 
_ favours; he introduced a number of Ger- 
mans into the ſenate, in direct violation of 
the laws of the realm; and maintained a 
ſtanding army of foreign mercenaries, by 
means of the oppreſſive taxes which thoſe 
military collectors enabled him to extort from 
his ſubjects. ts 5 
Not content with having laid burdens on 
his people already beyond their ability to bear, 
Albert of a ſudden demanded a third of all 
the revenues of the kingdom, eccleſiaſtical as 
well as civil. This the diet refuſed to con- 
ſent to: but the king, who ſeems to have con- 
ſulted them intirely for the ſake of form, 
without intending to pay any regard to their 
determinations, immediately ſeized by force 
what he could not obtain by conſent, So 
much was the ſpirit of the Swediſh nobles at 
that time ſunk, that had Albert contented 
himſelf with invading in this manner the 
property of the laity only, it is probable he 


might have enjoyed his uſurpations undiſ- | ö 


turbed. 
He 
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He betrayed however the utmoſt folly as 
well as rapacity, by this attack on the pro- 


perty of the church; which could not fail to 


render ſo powerful a body of men as that of 


the clergy, his mortal enemies. 


The whole nation ſeems now to have been 


for once united, in order to free themſelves 
from his tyranny. But if the depoſition of 
Magnus had proved a point of no inconſider- 


able difficulty, the driving Albert from a ſeat 


in which he was ſo well fortified, muſt have 


been a much more arduous taſk. 


The ſame difficulties muſt have occurred 
with reſpect to the choice of a ſucceſſor, ariſ- 
ing from the ſame cauſe, the want of a 
prince of the ancient blood royal, on whom 
they could beſtow their crown without creat- 
ing mutual jealouſies among the nobles. But 
then Albert was infinitely more powerfully 
ſupported than Magnus had been; and the 
ſpirit of liberty, already on the decline among 
the Swedes under Magnus, had not certainly 
acquired freſh vigour during the deſpotic 
reign of Albert. An army of foreigners in 
the heart of Sweden; all the fortreſſes and 
ſtrong holds of the kingdom in the poſſeſ- 


ſion of theſe; the chief part of the Swediſh 
nobles in voluntary exile in Denmark, whi- 


ther 
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ther they had fled for protection; and the 
king, ſecure of receiving numerous bodies of 


troops from his allies abroad, the moment 
he ſhould require them: theſe were all ſtrong 


barriers in the way of any attempt to de- 
throne him. Thus circumſtanced, the Swedes 


were either too weak to endeavour by them 


ſelves to ſhake off a yoke that was become 
intolcrable, or perhaps wanted courage to 


exert the ſtrength of which they might ſtill. 
have been poſſeſſed. Determined however 


no longer to ſubmit to Albert, they raſhly 
reſolved to ofter their crown to Margaret 
qucen of Denmark and Norway. That ſa- 
gacious princeſs, who had long beheld with a 


| Tecret ſatisfaction ihe fituation to which the 
Swedes were reduced, had too much ambiti- 


on not to take ad vantage of it. She accept- 
ed of their offer, but upon her own terms. 
Terms which afterwards reduced Sweden to 


a more deplorable ſtate of ſlavery than had 


ever yet been experienced in that country. 


This meaſure was certainly as impolitic as 
it was extraordinary. From the national an- 
tipathy that had ever ſubſiſted between the 
Swedcs and the Danes, one would have ima- 
gined a Daniſh ſovereign would have been 
the very laſt who could hope to aſcend the 

Swediſh 


EL 
Swediſh throne. And with regard to the po- 
 licy of it, the Swedes, without any great de- 
gree of penetration, might have perceived, 


that a principal ſource of their grievances was 


the unconſtitutional power which their mo- 
narchs had ſo frequently ufurped. They 
might have obſerved, that from the great 
- augmentation of the revenues of the crown, 


which had been inſured to it to perpetuity, 


their kings had often been enabled to form 
at home a party ſufficiently confiderable to 
ſecure them in the poſſeſſion of it, though 


againft the ſenſe of the reſt of the nation. 


How much this ſecurity had been increaſed 


when a prince had likewiſe reſources from a- 


broad, they had but too well experienced 1 in 
the perſon of Albert. 


To beſtow therefore their crown on the 
moſt potent ſovereign of the north, who 
would not only neceſſarily ſucceed to all the 
authority poſſeſſed by preceding princes, but 
would likewiſe derive additional power from 
being already miſtreſs of two kingdoms, 
ſeems to have been an expedient calculated 
only to increaſe the weight of thoſe ſhackles, 


from which it was their object to free them- 
ſelves. Little could they expect that ſo po- 
tent a princeſs as the ſovereign of Denmark 


and 
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and Norway, would reſpe& more their rights 


and privileges than their native monarchs 
had done; who, not being poſſeſſed of the 
ſame power, could not infringe them with 


equal ſafety. Yet ſuch was the hatred the 


Swedes bore to Albert, and ſo precipitate 


were they in purſuing any ſteps which might 


rid then of that tyrant, that they not only 


acknowledged Margaret queen of Sweden, 
but, in order to cut off every hope the de- 
poſad king miglit entertain of ever remount- 


ing the Swediſh throne, they waved one of 
thoſe rights of which they had hitherto been 


moſt tenacious, that of eleGing their ſove- 
reign; and ſuffered Margaret, a ſhort time 


after her acceſſion, to nominate the prince 


who was to ſucceed her. 


While the Swedes were thus induſtriouſly 


forging their own chains, Margaret meditat- 
ed a ſtroke which had long been the object of 


her ambition. Not content with A the 


three Northern crowns in her own erſon, 


ſhe aimed at rendering that union perpetual. 


The treaty of Calmar was deſigned to effect 
this purpoſe: a treaty to which her Swediſh 
ſubjects were either ſo blind as to grant their 
aſſent, or found themſelves unable to refuſe 


it. It was obvious they could never promiſe | 


themſelves 
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themſelves any thing better from this meaſure, 


than to ſee their country become a province to 
Denmark; but the requeſts of their new ſo- 


vereign carried with them the authority of 


commands; and as ſhe poſſeſſed the power 
required to exact obedience to her will, ſhe 
was of a temper too, that would not brook op- 
poſition. This event opens in the Swediſh hiſ- 


tory a new ſcene of confuſion, anarchy and 


diſtraction, ariſing from freſh cauſes, and ex- 


ceeding, if poſſible, all the diſorders which had 


before prevailed in Sweden, although the 


ſources of theſe, were already futhiciently nu- 
merdus. 


The ſtate of this country previous to the 


reign of Magnus Ladulas, has already been 


ſufficiently laid open. But that reign fur- 


niſhes an epocha, from which we may date a 
change both with reſpe& to the government 


of the Swedes, and to that attachment to li- 
berty, by which they were before diſtinguiſh- 
ed. From that period“ to the acceſſion of 


Margaret, we perceive the power of the 


crown continually augmenting, at the fame 
time that the ſpirit of the people ſeems pro- 


portionably to decline. Other motives than 


the love of freedom, viſibly influenced their 


conduct, 
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conduct, in the revolutions which then oc- 
curred. And if the frequency of theſe prove - 
them on ſome occaſions to have been Mill 
poſſeſſed of their wonted reſtleſſneſs of diſpo- 
ſition, the patience with which they ſubmit- 
ted, on others, to the ſevereſt oppreſſion, ſuf- 
ficiently evinces that their paſſion for inde- 
pendence had conſiderably abated. But this 
alteration in their national character was not 
productive of any beneficial conſequences to 
the tranquillity of the ſtate. Of a temper 

too turbulent before to reap the advantages 
of any form of government, they then ran 
into the contrary extreme; and frequently 
betrayed a degree of ſubmiſſion, as incon- 
ſiſtent with their former character, as it was 
averſe to their liberties. The firſt not more 
repugnant to true, than the latter was ſub- 
verſive of all freedom. | 


The kings who reigned at this period, ap- 
pear to have conſidered this change of diſpo- 
ſition in their ſubjects towards obedience, as 
only a tranſient humour, of which they could 
not too ſpeedily take advantage, for the pur- 
poſe of augmenting their authority, and in- 
creaſing their exactions. Accordingly we find 
the latter enormous, and the former almoſt 
unlimited. But we never ſee them purſuing 

meaſures 
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meaſures of another kind, which ſuch a 
change of diſpoſition in the nation placed 
equally in their power; I mean meaſures 
that would have contributed to the happineſs 
of ſociety. We meet no improvement in 
their interior policy; no regulations to faci- 
litate the adminiſtration of juſtice; to pro- 
| mote public order, render private property 
ſecure, or eſtabliſh perſonal ſafety. None 
that tended to enlighten the underſtanding 


or ſoften the manners of the people; among 


whom we can as yet diſcover, no knowledge 
of letters, no acquaintance with the arts and 
| ſciences, and few if any towards the cultiva- 
tion of commerce. If ſuch was the ſtate of 
Sweden, previous to her having acceded to 
the treaty of Calmar, that treaty ſeems to 
have been but ill calculated to correct the 
diſorders, which had ſo long prevailed there. 


On the contrary, it at once opened an addi- 


tional ſource of oppreſſion, and became a freſh 
cauſe of new diſſentions. Upon this were 
founded thoſe claims of the kings of Den- 
mark upon the crown of Sweden, which at 
different periods were purſued by thoſe 
princes with various ſucceſs; but which for 
upwards of a century plunged the two king- 
doms into the moſt bloody wars that ever 

| brought 
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brought ruin on a people. And it was this 
divided the nation into two of the moſt vio- 
lent parties that were ever yet formed 1n it; 


the one, determined to aſſert the indepen- 


dence of their country ; the other equally re- 
ſolved to abide by the terms of the treaty ; 
or under the pretext of abiding by them, to 
oppoſe, from motives of jealouſy or ambition, 
the patriotic views of thoſe, who refuſed to 
admit the pretenſions of the Daniſh monarchs. 


It is true, that the Swedes, previous to their 


conſenting to the union of the three Northern 


crowns, had taken every precaution againſt 
the inconveniencies which might ariſe from it, 
that in their circumſtances prudence could 


ſuggeſt. Among other articles, they particu- 


larly ſtipulated, that they ſhould retain their 
own laws, cuſtoms, and privileges of every 
kind; and that the ſubjects of Denmark and 
Norway ſhould not be raiſed to poſts of power 
or profit in Sweden. 


Margaret, who had made no difficulty to 


conſent to theſe conditions, uſed as little ce- 
remony afterwards in totally diſregarding 


them. Nor was there one article of the whole 


tre:.ty of union adhered to by her ſucceſſors. 


Theſe having got into their hands all the for- 
treſſes of the kingdom, ſeemed to have no ob- 
| jet 
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ject in view but to depreſs the Swediſh no- 
bles, to remove them from all public affairs, 
and to reduce the people to ſuch a ſtate of 
ſervitude as muſt totally deprive them of the 

ability of redreſſing themſelves. But it was 
otherwiſe with the clergy: to them was ſhewn 
every mark of favour and diſtinction. The 
Daniſh monarchs poſſeſſed policy ſufficient to 
perceive, that without ſecuring that body, 
they could never expect to tyrannize with 


ſafety over the reſt of the nation. Accord- 


ingly monaſteries were founded, churches en- 
dowed, and the power and privileges of the 


biſhops augmented to the tulleſt gratification 


of their ambition. 


Won by this conduct, the Swediſh prelates 
were ever the moſt ſtrenuous advocates for 
abiding by the treaty of Calmar; and conſe- 
quently the moſt violent oppoſers of all who 
attempted to reſcue their country from the 
ſhackles that treaty had impoſed upon it. In 
conſequence, therefore, of this fatal union of 
the northern crowns, the majority of the 
Swedes found themſelves expoſed to the worſt 
of all oppreſſions, that which flows from ſub- 


jection to foreign dominion ; and what ren- 


dered their ſituation ſtill more deplorable, 
was, that a conſiderable number of their 
countrymen 


— 

countrymen were intereſted in promoting 
their oppreſſion. Hence they became a prey 
to the rapacity of Daniſh governors, whoſe 
impoſitions were exorbitant, in proportion as 
they were certain of plundering with impu- 
nity ; and who, not content with ſeizing the 
property, often cruelly revenged themſelves 
on the perſons of this unfortunate peo- 
ple, for their inability to pay taxes that were 
| impoſed with as little judgment as feeling. 
And hence they ſuffered no leſs from domeſ- 
tic diſſentions, than from the tyranny of fo- 
reigners. By every tranſient reſpite from the 
latter, they became expoſed to all the hor- 
rors of the former. When at any time en- 
abled for a ſhort-lived period to ſhake off the 
| Daniſh yoke, which happened not unfre- 
quently, the Swedes, diſtracted by party rage, 
and ſtimulated by all that bitterneſs of ran- 
cour and violence of animoſity which civil 
conteſts uſually inſpire, full continued, in 
their diſputes with each other, to ſhed freſh 
ſtreams of that blood, with which even the 
ſword of the Danes had been already glutted. 


Soon after the death of Margaret *, we find 

Engelbrecht, and Erik Packe, riſe to reſcue 

their countrymen from the oppreſſion of 
Erik 


* A. D. 1415s 
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Erik her ſucceſſor. Animated by that enthu- 
ſiaſtic love of freedom, which once charac- 
_ terized the Swediſh nation, their efforts were 
generous. and bold. The ſenate renounce 
their allegiance to King Erik, and the admi- 
niſtration of affairs is put into the hands of 
Charles Canutſon, grand Mareſhal of Sweden, 
His birth and rank obtaining what was in juſ- 
tice due to the ſervices. of Englebrecht and 
| Packe, | 


The murder of the fit, Fa execution of 
the latter, who had taken arms to revenge the 


death of his friend, were the rewards they re- 
ceived at the hands of Canutſon. Upon this 
the Swedes, as if they had already forgotten 
all they had ſuffered from the Daniſh govern- 
ment, appear deſirous to recall Erik, The 
people, diſguſted at the ſeverity with which 
the Mareſhal exerciſed his power; and the 
nobility, ſtimulated by jealouſy at ſeeing an 
equal placed above them; determined to diſ- 


| appoint him in his views upon the Crown, to 


which he now openly aſpired. Erik having 
been depoſed in Denmark and Norway, as 
well as in Sweden; they, in conjunction with 
thoſe two countries, elect Chriſtopher of Ba- 
varia, who aſcends the triple throne upon the 


ſame terms as Margaret and Erik. Chriſto- 
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pher. uninſtructed by the example of * pre- 
deceſſor, followed his ſteps; and would have 
met with a ſimilar fate, had not death, by 
ridding them of a tyrant, ſpared the Swedes 
the bloodſhed that muſt have attended ano- 
ther revolution. We now perceive, they 
have again recourſe to the very man, whom 
they ſo. ſhortly before judged — to 
poſſeſs any authority. 


On the death: of Chriſtopher, Charles Ca- 
nutſon is eleted King by a great majority. 
But he did. not long enjoy his dignity. The 
intrigues of the biſhops, and of the other par- 
tiſans of Denmark, together with ſome ty- 
rannical acts which the natural vehemence of 
his temper had made him commit, in a ſhort 
time occaſioned a univerſal revolt among his 
ſubjects; which ended in his depoſition, a 
renewal of the treaty of Calmar, and the 
election of Chriſtiern the Iſt. It would be 
hard to determine, in this tranſaction, which 
we ought moſt to wonder at, the fickleneſs 
of ne Swedes in ſ often changing their maſ- 
ters. or their abſurdity in again conſenting to 
thai union, from which a dear-bought expe- 
rience nad molt feelingly taught them they 
could expe | zothing but the ſevereſt oppreſ- 
ſion. Chriſtiern, indeed, ſoon gave them 
1 reaſon 
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reaſon to repent their folly ; and we ſhortly 
find Canutſon again ſeated on the Swediſh 
throne, But it was only to renounce it as 
ſuddenly as he became. poſſeſſed of it : and 
we next ſind him compelled to ſwear never 
more to aſpire to the erown, which he bound 
himſelf not to accept, even were it proffered 
to him. Notwithſtanding this, Charles again 
recovers the ſceptre, for the third time; and 
his death, which happened ſoon after, we may 
preſume fpared him the mortification of ſee- 
ing it once more wreſted from his hands. 


The conduc of this prince was certainly 


more extraordinary than even that of any of 


his predeceſſors ; and furniſhes a ſtriking proof 
of the little attention paid at that time a- 
mong the Swedes to any ideas of order or 
principles of juſtice. 


If the princes who preceded Charles purſu- 
ed an arbitrary ſyſtem of policy, and exacted 


ſupplies from their ſubjects with a rapacious 


ſeverity, at leaſt their power was previouſly 
eſtabliſned on a footing tolerably ſecure, and 
their authority undiſputed. But that Charles 
ſhould have proceeded upon the ſame max- 
ims, that he ſhould have been guilty of the 
ſame oppreſſions, he, upon whom the crown 
he wore had been beſtowed by his country- 
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men, only with a view to deliver them from 
a tyrant; he, whoſe authority had ever been 


diſputed by a conſiderable number of his own 


ſubjects, who had all the power of Denmark 


continually i in arms againſt him, while the 
monarch of that country claimed a right to 


the Swediſh throne, a right ſupported by a 


conſiderable party even in Sweden; that 


Charles, inſtead of conciliating the affections 
of his people, ſhould in theſe circumſtances 
have acted as tyrannically as any of his pre- 


deceſſors, we ſhould be apt to attribute to 
madneſs alone, did not the general conduct 


of all the Swedes at this time teſtify, that the 


ſpirit of anarchy had taken poſſeſſion of eve- 


ry breaſt, and that where all love for the con- 


ſtitution was loſt among the ſubjects, an at- 


tention to their privileges could be but little 
expected from the ſovereign. 


From the time * that Charles firſt . 


the troops raiſed by Englebrecht, to + the 
day of the death of this prince, containing a 


ſpace of thirty-ſix years, nothing could be 
more dreadful than the ſtate of Sweden. This 


indeed may eaſily be conceived from the 


ſummary ' view 1 have n of the hiſtory of 


this | 
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this ſhort period; a period in which there, 


happened ſeven complete revolutions, be- 


ſides innumerable inſurrections and revolts, 
that were quelled before they had gained 


_ Tufficient ſtrength to produce others, And 


during which, the minds of men, continually 
agitated by a ſucceſſion of reciprocal injuries, 
maſſacres, and all thoſe outrages of which 
party rage, when under no controul, never 


fails to be productive, appear wound up to a 


pitch of fury bordering on madneſs. 

So unaccountably inconſiſtent was the con- 
duct of the Swedes at this time; fo replete 
with the wildeſt abſurdity; and ſo totally deſ- 
titute of any apparent object but the deſtruc- 


tion of each other; that in thoſe days of ſu- 


perſtition, an indifferent ſpectator might have 
been tempted to conclude, ſome dæmon, in- 


tent on the ruin of the country, had rang 


its inhabitants. 

Such were the fruits of the treaty of Cal mar. 
It were unneceſſary to dwell longer upon 
ſcenes of ſo diſagreeable a nature. It is ſuf- 


ficient to obſerve, that excepting a few inter- 
vals, theſe diſorders continued to prevail in 


Sweden, till the horrid maſſacre of the nobi- 
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lity at Stockholm, under Chriſtiern II, fl | 
ed the meaſure of the miſefies of this coun- 
try. This was a cataſtrophe well ſuited to 
the events which led to it ; and all that ſeem- 
ed wanting to complete the deſolation which 
thoſe had already cauſed. It was howevet, 
in a great meaſure productive of the well- 
| known revolution which ſoon after placed 
Guſtavus Vaſa on the throne. Before we 
proceed to a review of that tranſaction, it 
may not be improper to make a few curſory 
remarks upon the effects which the treaty of 
Calmar, and its conſequences, miſt have had 
upon the manners arid govefnment of 
the Swedes, duririg a period of mote than a 
century, in the courſe of which that treaty 
was occaſionally adhered to. It is obvious 
no improvement could poſſibly have taken 
place in either, during times of ſuch univer- 
ſal anarchy, ſuch cruel civil diſſentions, and 
Jo many bloody foreign wars. On the con- 
trary, the reſtleſſneſs of temper and fiekleneſs 
of diſpoſition which had ever been conſpicu- 
ous in this people, muſt have been augment- 
ed in proportion as their government had be- 
come more unſettled. Previous to the union 
| op of 
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of the northern crowns, the vices of an elec- 
tive monarchy had been in a great degree cor- 
rected, by the preference which in all their 
elections, the Swedes conſtantly gave to the 


line of their ancient kings. If difputes about 


the ſucceſſion ſometimes occurred between 
different branches of the royal family, at 
leaſt all contentions for the crown among the 
reſt of the nobles, was by this means prevent- 
ed. But the nation proceeded a ſtep farther 
than merely to adhere to the royal line. Up- 


on the death of the father, the ſon was ge- 


nerally ſure to ſucceed, unleſs he had previ- 
ouſly given ſome cauſe of diſguſt to thoſe 
| who were to elect him. Hence the Swediſh 
kings ſeem to have poſſeſſed a double right 


to the crown they wore. The one, in virtue 


of their election; the other, on account of 


their birth. The laſt indeed was not nor 


could, in an elective government, be veſt- 
ed in them by the conſtitution z but, which 
- amounted to the ſame thing, it was founded 


in cuſtom, and in the predilection of the peo- 


ple for the royal family. 


This, to a nation ſo reſtleſs and turbulent 


as, before the reign of Magnus Laudulus, 
the Swedes appear to have been, was pro- 
ductive of many advantages; whilſt it cut 
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off the ſource of thoſe diviſions, which in | 


elective kingdoms ſeldom fail to enſue upon 
the death of a monarch; it gave to a Swediſh 
ſovereign a degree of ſecurity in the poſſeſ- 


ſion of the crown, which would not have 


been the caſe, had his ſubjects conſidered 
him in no other light than that of being the 
creature of their choice. Ever fond of change, 
as well as prone to ſedition, they would, upon 
the ſlighteſt grounds for diſcontent, have uſed 
but little ceremony in unmaking kings, who 
were devoid of any other claim to the throne 
they occupied, than what they derived from 
their election. 


Fluctuating therefore as the Swediſh go- 


vernment was, this circumſtance, without 


doubt, rendered it leſs ſo than it muſt other- 
wiſe have been. But when the treaty of 


Calmar took place, the ancient royal family 
of Sweden being then extinct, it is obvious 
that the Swedes, far from poſſeſſing any pre- 
dilection for the princes, who in virtue of 
that treaty became their ſovereigns, would, 
on the contrary, from the national enmity 
that had ever ſubſiſted between Sweden and 


Denmark, have naturally been diſaffeted 
towards them. 
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| Theſe princes then were not only deſtitute 
of what had formerly been the main prop of 
the authority of their predeceſſors, but like- 
wiſe found, in a national prejudice of their 
new ſubjects, a freſh ſource of diſcontent a- 
mong them, that was ſure to augment that 
reſtleſſneſs of diſpoſition, which had already 
rendered it ſo hard a taſk to govern them. 


Accordingly, if we except Margaret, whoſe 
ſuperior abilities preſerved the ſceptre in her 
hands till ſhe died; and Chriſtopher, whoſe _ 
death prevented a revolution: none of the 
Daniſh ſovereigns who ſucceeded to the 
throne of Sweden, could ever maintain 
themſelves in it, although backed by all the | | 
power of Denmark and Norway. And not- 1 
withſtanding that Charles Canutſon was a 
native monarch, yet as he poſſeſſed no right 
to the crown but what he derived from his 
cledtion, he ſeems to have been rendered the 
ſport of the caprice of his ſubjects, from the 
number of times he was depoſed and reinſtated. 


But the anarchy, confuſion, and devaſtati- 
on, which muſt neceſſarily have attended ſuch 415 
frequent revolutions, were not the only evils 3 
reſulting from the treaty of Calmar. Theſe | 
indeed may have increaſed the natural tur- 
bulence of the Swedes, and have revived that 


ferocity 
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feroeity of manners among them, which had 
begun to abate during the reigns of Magnus 


Ladulus and his immediate ſucceſſors. Other 


contequences, ſtill more fatal to liberty, en- 
ſued from that unfortunate meaſure. The 


queſtion ſee: ned no longer to be, how the na- 


tion ought to be governed, but who was to 


govern them. Whether a Dane or a Swede, 


a king choſen according to the terms of the 


treaty of Calmar, or in oppoſition to that 


treaty. This was the great object to which 


every other appears to have been ſubordinate. 


Hence the love of freedom was in Sweden 


converted into the ſpirit of party; the gene- 
rous enthuſiaſm of the one, ſunk into the vio- 
lence and rage of the other; and attach- 
ment to the conſtitution, loſt in the devotion 


to perſons. For the ſpace of near a oentury 
and a half, during which this country was 


torn by inteſtine commotions, it was impoſ- 
ſible that any attention could have been paid 
even to the forms of a free government; 
and in ſuch a government the forms are too 

intimately connected with the Tpirit of it, to 
admit of any ſuſpenſion of the former, with- 
out riſking the loſs of the latter. Accord- 
ingly all ſenſe of oppreſſion in the partizans 


df either ſide of the queſtion, ſeems to have 
Vielded 
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yielded to the ſatisfaction which each in their 
turn experienced from having defeated theig 
opponents; and both parties ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be enſlaved by the very perſons 
whoſe cauſe they had ſupported at the ex- 


pence of their blood. So that without hav- 
ing made one ſtep towards the advancement 


of order, and eſtabliſhment of public tranquil- 
lity, the only benefits which can poſſibly ar- 
rive from the loſs of liberty, the Swedes 


found themſelves at once deprived of free- | 


dom, and deſtitute of any of the few advan- 
tages which are ſuppoſed to belong to an ab- 
ſolute government. Such was their conditi- 
on about the middle of the ſixteenth centu- 
ry, and ſuch were the cauſes of their being at 
this period ſo far behind almoſt every Euro- 
pean nation, in the improvement of their po- 
| licy and civiliſation of their manners. 
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SECTION I 


Containing a review af the biftory of Sweden, 
from the revolution effeted by Guſtavus 


Vaſa, in the year 1520, 10 the death 6d 
Charles XII, in 1718. 


Ar no period of the Swediſn hiſtory do we 


meet with a juncture ſo favourable to the 
eſtabliſhment of an abſolute monarchy, as 
that at which Guſtavus Vaſa aſcended the 
throne. During thoſe bloody conteſts for 


power, which had ſo long divided the nobles, 


harraſſed the people, and deſolated the coun- 
try, we have ſeen that the nation had in a 


great meaſure loſt ſight of liberty; and that 


their attachment to rights and privileges, 
once ſo dear to every Swede, appeared to 
have decreaſed in proportion to the length of 
time they had been deprived of them. 


Nor was it extraordinary, that all love for 


the conſtitution ſhould have been extinguiſh- 


ed among a people, who whatever might have 


been the caſe with their forefathers, never 


had themſelves experienced any of thoſe be- 
nefits which ought to have reſulted from it. 
In 
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In fact, for upwards of a century previous 


to the revolution brought about by Guſtavus, 


the ancient Swediſh form of government had 


exiſted only in idea; and conſequently the 


ancient Swediſh liberty could have little or 
no place i in the recollection of thoſe Swedes 
who were witneſſes to that event. On the 
other hand, we find they had been long a 
prey to all the violence of party rage; they 


had been long accuſtomed to devote them 


ſelves blindly to thoſe who headed the differ- 
ent factions which diſtracted the ſtate, and 
which: ever ſide prevailed, the people may be 
ſaid to have been in ſome degree trained to 
ſubmiſſion by the deſpotiſm of thoſe who di- 
rected the public affairs. 


Thus circumſtanced, aha prepared for ſla- 
very, their fate ſeems to have been ſuſpended 
only becauſe they could not agree among 


themſelves in the choice of a maſter. There 


were ſo many competitors for power, that no 
one of theſe was ever permitted by the reſt 


to eſtabliſh his authority on a more permanent 


foundation ; and hence the form of govern- 
ment had not as yet been rendered abſolute, 
although the temporary directors of the ſtate 
ated with an authority purely arbitrary. 


But 
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But Guſtavus had none of theſe difficulties 
to contend with. On the firſt news of his 
revolt, Chriſtiern gave orders to all the Da- 


niſn officers in Sweden, to put to death indif- 
criminately every Swediſh gentleman within 
their reach, whether a friend or an enemy. 


This horrid action had been preceded by the 
maſſacre of the prineipal nobility at Stock- 
holm, The Dane little imagined that the 


very meaſures by which he meant to ſecure 
nimſelf on the Swediſh throne, in reality, 


ſerved only to prepare the way for the ſucceſs 
of his enemy. They left Guſtavus without 


rivals for the crown, and the people without 


leaders for faction. 


Hence it gave to the one, the ſecure poſſeſ- 
ſion of the kingdom; and to the other, that 


unanimity without which they could never 
have ſhaken off the Daniſh yoke. 
Thus from the blackeſt tranſactions which 


ever diſgraced the annals of a monarch, the 
moſt beneficial conſequences reſulted to the 


very perſons whom this tyrant had devoted 
to deſtruction. 


Here then we perceive that whatever had 


prevented hitherto the eſtabliſhment of an 


abſolute monarchy in Sweden, was complete- 
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iy removed at the time Guftayus aſcended 
the throne. But this was not all. The 
Swedes beheld in this prince, not only their 
ſovereign, but likewiſe the deliverer of his 
country. They ſaw in Guſtavus the man, 
who at the moment they were ſinking be- 
neath the weight of a foreign yoke, when 
they were reduced to a ſtate of wretchedneſs 
too deplorable to allow them even to hope 
for relief, not only reſcued them from that 
yoke, and all the miſeries it had occationed | 
but by the wiſdom and lenity of his govern | 
ment prevented the return of thoſe civil diſ- : | 
ſentions which had ſo often diſtracted the na- : 
tion; and to whom therefore they were in- 
debted for tranquillity and PEACE, As well as 
independence. 


To ſuch a prince, a grateful people, even 
ſuppoſing them poſſeſſed of the ſpirit of li- 1 
berty, might notwithſtanding have been too 1 
apt to conſider the moſt unreſerved ſubmiſ- 2 
ſion on their part, as only a juſt return for 
the ineſtimable ſervices rendered on his. 
The moſt implicit obedience in a people fo | 
circumſtanced, however repugnant to the HH 
principles of their conſtitution, would wear 1 


the W of a virtue: it would ſeem 
| the 
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the offspring of their gratitude for benefits 
which they knew not otherwiſe how to repay. 


The ſame motives therefore, muſt, if poſſible, 
have operated ſtill more powerfully on a peo- 


ple, who, as was juſt now obſerved, had been 


previouſly prepared for ſlavery. It was ac- 
cordingly not at all ſurpriſing that the Swedes 
ſhould have ſuffered Guſtavus to lay the 
foundation of an abſolute monarchy ; parti- 


cularly as the amiable qualities and concili- 


ating manners of this prince, were as conſpi- 
cuous after he was ſeated on the throne, as 


His courage and abilities had been in _ 


him to it. 


The ſituation of Denmark alſo. left Gul. 


tavus entirely at liberty to purſue his deſigns. | 


Chriſtiern had been driven from the throne 


of that country, but he was fill alive, and 


had ſtill a number-of adherents. 
His ſucceſſor Frederick therefore, carefully 


avoided creating to himſelf a new, while he 


had any thing to apprehend from an old ene- 


my. He aſſumed accordingly a very differ- 
ent conduct from that held by his predeceſſors 


ever ſince the date of the treaty of Calmar, 


From that period the Daniſh monarchs had 
conſtantly laid claim to the crown of Swe- 
den. 
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den. A claim neceſſarily unjuſt, as it was 
ſolely derived from a treaty, to no one article 
of which they had themſelves adhered. But 
Frederick, far from attempting to make good 
this pretended right, cultivated the friendſhip 
_ of Guſtavus with the utmoſt aſſiduity; ſo that 
his Swediſh majeſty found an ally in that po- 


tentate, who had during the courſe of more 


than a century proved the moſt implacable 


enemy to his country. 


Thus a number of circumſtances conſpired 


to give to this monarch a degree of power 
never poſſeſſed by any who had preceded 


him. How firmly that power was eſtabliſh- 


ed, the change he brought about in the reli- 
gion of his ſubjects, furniſhes a moſt ftriking 


proof. The Swediſh prelates, from their 


wealth, pride, and ambition, had certainly 


had no inconſiderable ſhare in reducing their 
country to the deplorable ſtate from which it 


had been reſcued by Guſtavus. To diminiſh = 


the riches and curtail the power of theſe 


 havghty prieſts, were conſequently objects as 


deſirable, as they were hard to be obtained. 


Hitherto, the ſmalleſt infringement of the 


rights of the clergy, had often coſt a Swediſh 
monarch his crown. To attack therefore the 
religion itſelf, in order to humble the miniſ- 
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ters of it; to aim at extirpating the ſuperſtr- 
tion of the Romiſh church, among a people 
ſo bigotted as the Swedes then were, was an 
attempt well ſuited indeed to the bold enter- 


prizing genius of Guſtavus, but which only 


a prince of his abilities, and who poſſeſſed 


like him the love of his ſubjeQs, could have 
accompliſhed. He ſucceeded. The reforma- 


tion was complete. They who had been the 
rivals of their ſovereign, who had even given 
law to the crown, who had promoted ſediti- 


on inſtead of preaching peace, and who with 


the moſt rapacious ambition, graſped at 
wealth as eagerly as they had done at power, 


| ſunk into their proper ſphere; and were _ 


compelled to fulfil the long-negleQed duties 
of their function. 


Salutary as the conſequences of this mea- 
ſure were, it was certainly rather a dangerous 


experiment, for an elective King, at the com- 
mencement too of his reign. 


A leſs adventurous politician would pro- 


bably have deemed it more prudent to have 


paid court to the clergy, and by gaining that 
body over to his intereſts, have ſecured his 


authority, with reſpect to the reſt of his ſub- 


jects. But Guſtavus had other views. The 
| chief 
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chief oppoſition he had met with in his glo- 
rious enterprize had proceeded from the bi- 


ſhops. He, therefore, not only diſdained aſ- 
ſembling with men, who muſt certainly have 


incurred his keeneſt indignation, but he fore- 


ſaw that as long as theſe prelates poſſeſſed 


the temporal power *, which their influence 


over the minds of the laiety had enabled 
them to uſurp, there could be no ſecurity for 


the duration of the public tranquillity, nor 
could the royal authority acquire any degree 
of permanency. 


In order, therefore, to leſſen a power which 
had been often exerted for the worſt pur- 
poſes, he judged it neceſſary to diminiſh too 
that influence, in which it originated; and this 


was only to be done by aboliſhing popery. 


On his acceſſion to the crown, Guſtavus 


found the public revenues totally exhauſted. 
The ruinous ſtate of a country, all the inha- 


bitants of which, excepting the clergy, had 
been long expoſed to the unfeeling rapacity 


of foreign collectors under an inſatiable ty- 
rant, left Guſtavus with but few reſources to 
repair the finances of the kingdom. He 


K 2 thought 


Bos 18 ſhewn on a 4 occaſion, together with the 


| cauſes of it, that the power of the biſhops was greater in 
Sweden than in any other country, 
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thought the immenſe and ſuperfluous wealth 


of the church, could not be more uſefully 


employed than for this purpoſe; and we may 
add too, that the freedom and liberality of 


this prince's ſentiments, muſt have made him 


behold with regret and indignation, the man- 
ner in which the Romiſh clergy then impoſ- | 


ed upon the credulity of the people. 


Yet ſtill there was apparently ſo much 
hazard and danger in an undertaking of this 


nature, that, perhaps, theſe motives would 
not alone have been ſufficient to have deter- 


mined Guſtavus to venture upon it. What 
he had already atchieved, proved, it is true, 
that he was not to be deterred by difficulties. 


But then, previous to his enterprize againſt 
Chriſtiern, his ſituation was ſuch, that what- 


ever he might gain, he at leaſt riſked nothing 
by his attempt, however wild and deſperate 
it might at firſt ſight have appeared. And 


the meaſures he uſed to ſurmount the many 
obſtacles he had to contend with, were con- 


ceived with a prudence that demonſtrated he 


Judged on all occaſions as coolly, as he execut- 


ed with fire and vigour. That he, therefore, 
who was only an elective monarch, ſhould in- 
volve himſelf in new troubles at the moment 


he had begun to reap the fruits of what he 
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had already accompliſhed, agrees well enough 


with one part of his character, but does not 


by any means correſpond with the other. 
The motives then, which on this occaſion 
probably operated the moſt powerfully on the 
mind of Guſtavus, was a deſign he meditat- 
ed, of rendering the crown hereditary in his 
family; and conſequently, he determined to 
give every poſſible ſecurity to a throne that 
was to be occupied by his poſterity. In this 
deſign he likewiſe ſucceeded . The Swedes 
ſurrendered in favour of his iſſue, the right of 
electing their ſovereign; and by that means 
relinquiſhed any chance they might other- 
wiſe have had, of being able, upon the death 
of Guſtavus, to ſtipulate ſuch conditions 
with his ſucceſſor, as might have brought 
back the conſtitut ion to its priſtine principles. 


Such, however, were the moderation, juſ- 
tice, and wiſdom of this prince, and ſuch 
had been the dreadful ſtate of the kingdom 
during a long period previous to his reign, 
that the Swedes, far from conceiving they 
had loſt any thing by the changes introduc- 
ed by Guſtavus, muſt, on the contrary, have 
looked upon every alteration as an advantage. 
They did not foreſee what their country was 
| K 3 one 

„„ 
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one day to ſuffer from the deſpotiſm of a 
Charles the XIth, or a Charles the XIIth. 
Inſtead . of all the horrors of domeſtic broils 
and civil wars, ſuperadded to the weight of 
a foreign yoke, they found the independence 
of the kingdom recovered, peace reſtored, or- 
der eſtabliſhed, juſtice duly adminiſtered, 


commerce protected, and the arts and ſciences 


encouraged. They found this, and er 


looked no farther. | 
It cannot, indeed, be ſaid with „ 


that Guſtavus either changed the govern- 


ment, or deſtroyed the liberty of his coun- 
trymen. In fact, when he aſcended the 
throne, they had been for ſome time as deſ- 
titute of the one, as they were ignorant, per- 
haps incapable, of the other. It is very po- 
ſible for a people to have occaſional maſters, 
and to be, at the ſame time, without a go- 
vernment. This had been long the caſe in 
Sweden; where even the forms of the con- 
ſtitution had been neglected; the ſpirit of it 
loſt; the laws fallen into diſuſe; and the 
1 rendered the ſole arbiter in every diſ- 
pute. | | 
The being ſooner or later ſubjected to an 
abſolute power, muſt have been the doom of 
a nation ſo circumſtanced. And when we 
| cConſider 
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conſider how palatable that power was ren- 
dered to them by Guſtavus, it will appear no- 


wiſe extraordinary that the Swedes, however 
in the early ages of their hiſtory they may 


have been attached to liberty, ſhould have 
' ſunk by degrees, from the reign of this 


prince, into the ſtate of ſlavery, in which 


we beheld them under Charles the XIIth. 


It is to be obſerved, that Guſtavus did not 
accompliſh all his ſchemes, without oppoſiti- 
on: but as this was produced by a ſpirit of 


ſuperſtition, not of liberty, it went no far- 


ther than to ſuch of his pw as related to 
religious concerns. 


But the moſt remarkable circumſtance 18, 


that none of his ſubjects oppoſed him in this 


point with ſo much violence, as the very men 


who had been his firſt and great ſupport : 


theſe were the Dalecarlians. There is ſome - 
thing ſo peculiar in the character of this peo- 
ple, that to take ſome notice of them before 
we conclude with the reign of Guſtavus, will 


not I hope be deemed an unjuſtifiable digreſ- 
ſion, | 


They inhabit one of the moſt barren and 
mountainous parts of Sweden. Perpetual 
ſnows cover the tops of their hills, and long 


dreary winters whiten over their vallies too, 


for 
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for the greateſt part of the year. Their in- 
hoſpitable climate, ſo far from furniſhing any 
of the comforts, does not even afford what 
the more Southern people of Europe deem 
the neceſſaries of life. For want of corn 


they make bread of the bark of certam trees, 


and of a piece with ſuch nutriment, is their 
whole mode of living. Every Dalecarlian 


renders to himſelf all thoſe offices, which it 


is the province of different trades to ſupply 
in other countries. He makes after his own 


rude faſhion whatever is requiſite for his 


cloathing:; the homelineſs of which correſ- 
ponds with the poverty of his diet. Igno- 


rant of all thoſe inferior arts which adminiſ- 


ter to the conveniencies of life, and the na- 
ture of their ſoil prohibiting agriculture, 
theſe people chiefly follow the laborious oc- 
cupation of miners. Thus inured from their 
infancy to hardſhips of every kind, the Dale- 
carlians form perhaps the moſt robuſt and 


hardy race of men in Sweden. If they are 
unacquainted with the refinements of more 
_ poliſhed ſocieties, who dwell in gentler cli- 
mates, they are likewiſe ignorant of their 


vices. They have ever retained their primi- 


tive ſimplicity of manners. Humble, yet 


brave, they are patient of labour, but not of 
© oppreſſion : 
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oppreſſion : ſubmiſſive, where they think 
ſubmiſſion due; intractable, where they con- 
ceive authority to be uſurped. Generous 

and romantic in their untaught notions of 
honour, and poſſeſſed of that ſpirit of enter- 

prize which commonly accompanies great 
courage, they have been perpetually volun- 
teers in redreſſing grievances by which they 

were themſelves but little or not at all affeR- 
ed. Secure in their mountains, they were 
left to the enjoyment of their own rude cuſ- 
toms; and placed beyond the reach of ty- | 
ranny, they felt not the yoke impoſed, at 
different times, upon the other inhabitants of 
Sweden: but when theſe wanted ſpirit to 


oppoſe their tyrants, the Dalecarlians under- 75 
took the taſk for them. They ſallied from ' 
their rocks and foreſts ; they followed the { 
ſtandard of an Englebrecht; they ſpilt their | 


blood in defence of a Sture; they conquered 
under the banners of a Guſtavus. 


Such were the virtues of theſe people: but 
then their ſimplicity was attended by its ge- | 4 
f neral companion, credulity, as their igno- - WM 
5 rance was by ſuperſtition. 4 


Hence a people poſſeſſed of a diſpoſition 
that might have been directed to the beſt 
purpoſes, were often rendered the tools of de- 
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ſigning men to anſwer the worſt; and, there 
fore, the Dalecarlians appear to have been 
the moſt turbulent of all the Swedes; wrought 
upon, on one occaſion, by an impoſtor, who 


perſonated the ſon of the late adminiſtrator; 


at others, by their prieſts, they rebelled no 
leſs than fix times againſt Guſtavus. Three of 
the conditions which upon the laſt of theſe in- 
ſurrections, the Dalecarlians propoſed to this 


prince, at once give a full idea of their ſpirit 


of independence, their ſuperſtition, and their 
ſimplicity. Theſe were, that he ſhould ne- 
ver paſs the boundaries of their province, 
without giving them hoſtages for the ſecurity 
of their privileges; that whoever eat fleſh 
on a faſt-day ſhould be burned; and that 
both the king and his courtiers ſhould re-aſ- 
{ume the old Swediſh habit, and never after- 


wards borrow new dreſſes and faſhions from 


ſtrangers. The laſt article was that which 
they moſt inſiſted upon. 


Guſtavus treated this generous, though 
ſimple and credulous people, with all the ten- 
derneſs that was conſiſtent with the tranquil- 
lity of his kingdom, and ſafety of his crown; 
ſo that towards the cloſe of this prince's reign, 
they, like their ſellow-ſubjeQs, had become 
reconciled to all his meaſures. 


Thus 


(0-31. 

Thus when Erick aſcended the throne of 
his father, he found himſelf ſovereign of a 
united and contented people. No prince ever 
came to the crown of Sweden with ſuch ad- 
vantages. He was the firſt who had taken 
poſſeſſion of it in virtue of hereditary right. 
The long happy reign of a king, adored by 
his ſubjects, ſecured to his ſon not only the 
obedience, but in ſome meaſure the attach- 
ment of the nation. Tired of faction, and 
bearing freſh in memory the horrors of civil 
diſſentions, they were diſpoſed only to tran- 
quillity, and ſubmiſſion. They had, during 
the reign of Guſtavus, who was the patron of 
ſcience and commerce, taſted the ſweets and 
learned to cultivate the arts of peace. The 
reformation had totally cut off the ſource of 
thoſe diſturbances, which the wealth, pride, 
and ambition of the popiſh prelates, had for- 
merly created in the ſtate. Moſt of that an- 
cient nobility, whoſe turbulence was wont 
to be productive of continual revolutions, 
had been cut off either at the maſſacre of 
Stockholm, or in the courſe of civil wars. 
The race of nobles who ſucceeded them, had 
been brought up with new ideas, and with 
notions faſhioned to the times. The claims 
of the Kings of Denmark upon the crown of 

Sweden 
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Sweden were annihilated, as the act which 
rendered that crown hereditary, had cancell- 
ed the treaty of Calmar. And finally, the 
royal revenues had for the firſt time, not on- 


ly been rendered amply ſufficient to maintain 
the dignity of a crowned head, but immenſe. 


riches were lodged in the treaſury, which 


had accrued to Guſtavus from the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of monaſteries, and other conſequences | 


of the reformation. 


The tranquillity of Sweden appeared now 


to reſt on a baſis ſufficiently firm. The 


boiſterous ſcenes which ſhe had long exhibit- 
ed, had yielded to others of a more pleaſing 


aſpect; and a variety of circumſtances ſeem- 
ed to promiſe that the continuance of theſe 
would have been laſting, 


It was not, indeed, to be preſumed, ſne 


could retain any part of her former liberty; 
the foundations of arbitrary power had been 


too deeply laid, and the ſuperſtructure was 


too far advanced: it might, however, have 


been expected, that freed from public trou- 


bles, ſhe would have ſunk peaceably at leaſt, 
into the lamp of deſpotiſm. 


The event was, however, otherwiſe. Tn 


this country, fated to revolutions, not only 


freſh 
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freſh commotions ſhortly break out, but the 
ſpirit of liberty appears once more to awake 


among its inhabitants. 


The inſanity of Erick was the cauſe of the 


firſt; and the appearance of the latter ori- 
ginated in the reformation. 


Erick by his firſt acts of authority gave 
great diſguſt to his nobles. But it ſeems to 


have been a matter of little importance how 
he treated men, whoſe abject ſervility ſupaſſ- 


ed the utmoſt turbulence of their anceſtors. 
This unfortunate prince was not deſtitute of 
good qualities: but the diſorder in his under- 
ſtanding frequently made him en actions 
equally unjuſt and cruel. It is truly aſto- 
niſhing with what ſlaviſh ſubmiſſion the once 
fierce and ſpirited Swedes, bore with the fran- 
tic violence of a lunatic*, Violences which 


in his lucid intervals ſtruck Erick himſelf | 


with 


8 of this the tWo following inſtances are ſufficient : Nilus 
Sture, of the family of the late Adminiſtrators, had been long 
an object of the jealouſy and ill uſage of Erick, although this 
prince had never had the jmalleſt reaſon to be offended with 
him. The king, at length, went ſo far as to ſtab Sture with 
his own hand: Sture drew the poniard out of his fide, kiſſed 
it, and preſented it to Erick, who, notwithſtanding, ordered 


his guards to put him to death. — The other inſtance is that of 


fix and twenty nobles having been maſſacred at once, upon 
groundleſs e and the ſtates aſter their death con- 


demned thoſe perſons, whom it was impollible they could have 


tried, 
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with horror, were ſure to obtain the ſanQion 


of the ſtates, whoſe decrees never failed to be 
a juſtification of his conduct. 


The King's brothers, however, the dukes 


John and Charles, were not ſo patient. The 


former had been condemned to death by 
Erick, and had with difficulty eſcaped. Both 


the dukes, therefore, were convinced there 


could be no ſafety for them, as long as Erick 
continued on the throne : they determined 
to depoſe him. Sweden was again plunged 


.into a civil war, but it was not of long dura- 
tion. 'The cauſe of the dukes was popular. 


Erick was in a ſhort time abandoned, de- 


throned and impriſoned ; and John aſſumed 
the ſceptre that had been wreſted from his 


brother's hands. 


We now once more behold tranquillity re- 
ſtored to Sweden. John ſucceeded to all thoſe 
advantages already enumerated, of which 


Erick, at his firſt acceſſion to the crown, had 
been poſſeſſed. The ſource of all the diſor- 
ders of the Jaſt reign no longer exiſted: and 


the patience exhibited by the people during 
the continuance of it, ſufficiently evinced that 


neither the love of freedom, nor the ſpirit of 


faction, were any longer ſufficiently powerful 
among them to be productive of freſh troubles. 
Uo) It 
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It muſt have been a point of ſome difficul- 
ty to have deviſed any thing that could create | 
new diſorders in a country, where a prince 
ſo circumſtanced, reigned over a people fo \ 
diſpoſed. But John ſhortly hit upon, per- | 
haps, the only expedient, which had he | | 
wanted to plunge his ſubjects into confuſion, 
would probably have been attended with ſuc- 
| ceſs. This was an attack upon the religion 
which his father Guſtavus had taken ſuch 
pains to eſtabliſh. It was this attack that once 
more gave the Swedes an opportunity of re- 
ſtoring their country to liberty. An oppor- 
tunity they certainly did not improve as 
much as the circumſtances of the times ſeem- 8 1 
ed to allow, but by the means of which the : ; 
compleat introduction of deſpotiſm was for 3 | 
ſhort period retarded. | if 


John had married be daughter of 
Sigiſmond king of Poland. This princeſs, 1 95 
bigotted to the church of Rome, and poſſeſſ- IB 
ed of great influence over her huſband, ap- 
pears to have directed that influence to no 
other object but the converſion of the king, 


| and the re-eſtabliſhment of popery in his do- 
$ minions. 


| in the firſt, ſhe ſeems to 1 ſucceeded. 
5 In the latter, her endeavours ſerved only to 


plunge 
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plunge the kingdom into confuſion, and ulti- 


mately to deprive her ſon of the ſucceſſion to 
the crown. D 


Duke Charles foreſaw the conſequences of 
the ſyſtem purſued by the king at the inſtiga- 
tion of Catherine; and regulated his conduct 
accordingly. Men who have once ſhaken 


off the papal yoke, have ſeldom been weak 
enough to reſume it from motives of religion, 


however they might from thoſe of intereſt ; 
and ſince the reformation the Swedes had 


held the church of Rome in abhorrence. 
Charles therefore could not have rendered 
himſelf more popular, than by oppoſing eve- 


ry meaſure of his brother which tended to 
reſtore property, 


He accordingly did moſt vigorouſly oppoſe 


the king on this occaſion, and with a ſucceſs 
that laid the ground-work of his future .ele- 


vation to the throne. 


Sigiſmond, the ſon and ſucceſlor of John, 0 


had, under the tuition of his mother, imbib- 


ed all her prejudices reſpecting religion. This 


prince, ſome time previous to the death of his 


father, had been elected king of Poland. Se- 
cure therefore at all events of one crown, he 


flattered himſelf he ſhould be ſufficiently 


powerful 
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powerful to effect in Sweden by force, what 


the late king had in vain endeavoured to ac- 


compliſh by addreſs. His attempts were 
however equally fruitleſs. The Swedes hav- 
ing taſted the ſweets, knew too well the va- 
lue of religious liberty; and Charles oppof- 
ed his nephew on the ſame principles, and 
with the ſame ſpirit and ſucceſs, by which he 


had counteracted the defigns of his brother. 


During the courſe of theſe conteſts it was, 


that a moſt favourable juncture prefented it- 


ſelf for reſtoring the ancient conſtitution of 
Sweden. Charles, who had an eye upon the 
crown, perceived the conduct of Sigifmond 


would infallibly place it ſoon within his reach, 


But it was neceſſary for him to hold in the 


mean time a very delicate and cautious con- 


duct. 
The catholic party in Sweden, however 

diminiſhed, was not yet extinct. Sigifmond 

had ſtill no inconſiderable number of adhe- 


rents there; and what rendered him moſt- 


formidable, was an army of Poles, which he 


could at any time introduce into the heart of 


the kingdom. 


The reſidence of Sigiſmond in Poland how- 
ever = We great advantages, which 
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this wiſe prince did not fail to improve. It 
furniſhed him with an opportunity of paying 


his court to the ſtates, and of flattering the 


pride of the ſenate. By the former, he was 


conſidered as the guardian of the proteſtant 


religion; and he wrought upon the latter, 


by making an agreement with them never to 
engage in any enterprize without having firſt 
conſulted them and obtained their conſent. 


On the other hand, Sigiſmond, in order to 
defeat the ſchemes of his uncle, purſued, as 


nearly as his ſituation would permit, the ſame 


policy. He accordingly endeavoured to create 
a miſunderſtanding between the ſenate and 
the duke; and having in ſome degree ſuc- 
ceeded, he took the firſt opportunity to de- 


volve the whole adminiſtration of affairs up- 


on the former, totally excluding the latter 
from any ſhare in it, although he had been 


appointed regent by the ſtates. Sigiſmond 


rightly judged that the moſt effectual method 
to gain the ſenators, was to inveſt them with 


power. And however dangerous it might 


prove to his own authority to entruſt too 
much of it in their hands, he was compelled 


to adopt this meaſure as the only one by 


which he could counteract with any proſpect 
of ſucceſs the intrigues of his uncle. It is 


obvious 
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obvious that this ſituation of things put it 


amply in the power of the Swedes to recover 
all their ancient rights and privileges. The 


ſtates and ſenate, from having been reduced 


to a degree of inſignificancy that rendered 
them little more than an echo to the royal 
will, found themſel ves on a ſudden ſo circum- 
ſtanced as to be able to make their own terms 
between two contending princes; either of 


which with their conſent would be ſecure in 


the throne, whilſt neither could be ſo with- 
out it. But we do not find that they made a 


proper uſe of an opportunity ſo favourable 


to the recovery of their liberties. Unfortu- 


nately the ſenate was too fond of power, 
and the ſtates were too jealous of the ſenate, 
to admit of their uniting together for the 
purpoſe of maintaining their freedom. Ac- 
cordingly, when the bigotted Sigiſmond was 
dethroned, and the crown was at length 


placed on the head of Charles, though the 
Swedes had without doubt a right to impoſe 


what conditions they pleaſed upon a prince 
who was raiſed to the throne by their free 
choice, yet they by no means provided againſt 
further encroachments of the royal authority, 


as effectually as upon ſuch an occaſion they 


might have done. | 
MA ©: Charles 
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Charles however had long been accuftomed 
to make the ſenſe of the nation the rule of 
his conduct; and more anxious perhaps to 
ſecure the crown to. his ſon, than from his 
own ſake, to extend the regal power beyond 
thoſe limits within which he had himſelf en- 
deavoured to confine it, during the reign of 
his immediate predeceſſors, he governed in a 
manner that left his ſubjects a greater ſhare 


of liberty than they had had the progence = 


to provide for themſelves. 


This confirmed 1n the ſenate that reliſh 
for power, which the chief adminiſtration of 
affairs in the abſence of the king during the 
late reign, muſt certainly have given them; 


and though they had not ſufficiently guarded | 


againſt an arbitrary conduct in future mo- 


narchs, they were rendered by this leſs likely 


to ſubmit to ſuch a conduct. 
The generous and noble nature of Guſta- 


vus Adolphus the ſon of Charles the IXth, ſe- 
cured to his ſubjects the full enjoyment of 


whatever rights and privileges they poſſeſſed 
on his coming to the crown. The great aſ- 
ſerter of the liberties of Germany would 
ſcarcely have aimed at deſpotiſm at home. 


This excellent prince, who united every ſo- | 
clal 
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_ cial virtue to all the more brilliant qualities 
which conſtitute the hero; whoſe paſſion for 
glory, great as it was, did not exceed his pi- 
ty; whoſe judgment equalled his bravery ; 
and who in both ſurpaſſed the generality of 
mankind, as much as he exceeded them in 
rank: he, I fay, only deſirous to reign in the 
hearts of the people, was ſatisfied with the 
power he derived from their affections, and 
never once checked that returning ſpirit of 
freedom, which, previous to the depoſition of 
| Sigiſmond, had begun to make its appearance 
in Sweden. | 
'The thirty years war however, confequent 
upon Guſtavus's invaſion of the empire, had 
a ſtrong tendency to counteract the effects of 
this ſpirit. . The paſſion for military fame, 
which animated their maſter, caught hold of 
the nation. This paſſion is certainly by no 
means fayourable to liberty, when the bulk 
of a people are under its influence; but it be- 
comes very much the reverſe when a mo- 
narch is himſelf the leader of his troops. 
Men are too apt to loſe ſight of liberty in the 
ſubordination and diſcipline of an army. 
The deſpotiſm, which in all points reſpecting 
the duties of a ſoldier, muſt neceſſarily reign 
_ there, gives them a habit of paying that ſort 
| 8 of 
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of obedience to perſons, which free men think 


only due to the laws. Accuſtomed to follow 
implicitly the orders of the general, they are 


eaſily brought to pay the ſame deference to 


the commands of the king. To obey him in 
one capacity and not in another, is a diſtinc- 
tion perhaps too nice for a ſoldier. It will 
readily be conceived then what effect ſo long 


a war as that commenced by Guſtavus i in Ger. 
many, and afterwards carried on by his ſuc- 


ceſſor, muſt have had upon thoſe who had 


| ſpent the major part of their lives in it. An 


effect which muſt have been very general, as 
the Swediſh nobles at that time diſdained to 
follow any other profeſſion than that of 
arms; and as they were all emulous of ſhar- 
ing the glory as well as dangers of ſuch a ge- 
neral as Guſtavus, it may be preſumed that 
few of them remained idle ſpectators of the 
exploits of their ſovereigns. The whole na- 
tion too, charmed and aſtoniſhed at the ſuc- 


ceſs which attended this prince, and their 


pride highly gratified to find they had of a 


ſudden burſt from obſcurity to hold a moſt 


diſtinguiſhed rank in the eyes of Europe, 


were too much dazzled by the luſtre of thoſe 


victories which placed them in ſo elevated a 
point of view, to give that attention to the 


more 


. 
more ſolid ad vantage of eſtabliſhing their con- 
ſtitution in the manner which the death of 
Guſtavus and the infant age of his ſucceſſor, 
afterwards afforded them an opportunity of 
doing. Oxenſtierne indeed preſented to the 
diet, aſſembled on that occaſion, a form of 
government ſaid to have been projected by 
Guſtavus; which was approved of, accepted, 
and ratified by the ſtates. But from the 
time the ſenate had acquired that conſe- 
quence, which their acting as arbiters be- 
tween Sigiſmond and Charles had procured 
them, the object of every effort nominally 
made in favour of liberty by the leading men 
in Sweden, was in fact to eſtabliſh an ariſto- 
cratic power, equally at the expence of the 
royal authority and of the rights of the ſtates. 
Had Guſtavus lived to carry into execution 
himſelf the above-mentioned form of govern- 
ment, he would probably have ſo framed it as 
taat it ſhould have curbed the ariſtocratic ſpirit 
of the nobles, by confining the power of the 
ſenate within ſuch limits that it would no 
longer have given umbrage to the inferior 
orders of the ſtate. But when the framing 
of this form of government by which the 
boundaries of the authority of the ſenate 
were to be aſcertained, fell to the lot of the 
very perſons who were themſelves to poſſeſs - 
that 


( 252 ) 


that authority, when aſcertained, it was not 


to be expected that they ſhould adopt a ſimi- 
lar conduct. 


Accordingly one article 3 in this form of g0- 
| wormnont, ſafficiently evinced that the ob- 
ject of thoſe who had planned it, was rather 


to ſecure power to themſelves than give li- 


berty to their country. The article alluded 


to, was that which deprived the fates of the 
right of framing or propoſing any law, or of 
debating upon any matter that was not firſt 
communicated to them in writing by the 


king or regency. Now this regulation effec- 


tually took thoſe who had the adminiftration 
of public affairs from under the controul of 
the ſtates; which was perhaps the very de- 
fign of it, ſince they who deviſed it were to 
be regents during a long minority. 


The power of the ſenate created no diſ- 
content among the nobles, out of whoſe or- 
der the ſenators were choſen; but it was 


borne with ſome degree of impatience by the 


other orders of the ſtate. Hence a ſounda- 
tion was laid for thoſe jealouſies and diviſi- 
ons between the nobility on the one hand, 


and the peaſants and burghers on the other; 


which ultimately brought flavery upon all, 


and which enabled Chriſtina to govern her 
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miniſters with as much authority, and to ex- 


act as implicit an obedience from her people 


as if ſhe had been the moſt abſolute monarch 
in Europe. | 


We are to obſerve likewiſe, that in the 
courſe of the two laſt centuries, the temper 


and manners of the lower order of men a- 


mong the Swedes, had undergone a total 
change. It has been ſhewn on a former oc- 
caſion, that the reign of Magnus Ladulus 
was the point of time in which this change 
was firſt diſcernible. From that period, if 
we except the Dalecarlians, we ſaall ſcarcely 


find among the Swediſh peaſantry, any traces 
of that ſpirit of independence and love of. 


liberty by which they were once diſtinguiſh- 
ed; and indeed from the period juſt menti- 
oned, to the acceſſion of Guſtavus Vaſa, 
every occurrence in the Swediſh hiſtory was 
particularly calculated to debaſe the human 
mind, and depreſs every generous ſentiment 
belonging to it. We ſhall find them there- 
fore under Chriſtina, as henceforward we 


ever ſhall find them, a very»different race of 


men from their anceſtors. Patient, laborious 
and ſubmiſſive, they will appear polſeſſed of 
every quality an arbitrary monarch could 
with to meet with in his ſubjeQs, but deſ- 

| titute 
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titute of thoſe without which men neither 


can be free, nor deſire to be ſo*. 


A people like theſe could have ſeconded 
but ill any endeavours of their ſuperiors to 
eſtabliſh real freedom; much leſs could they 
be wrought upon to give their aſſiſtance to 


_ meaſures, which, without procuring one ad- 


vantage to themſelves, tended only to throw 
power into the hands of a few of thoſe, who 
already lorded it over them with no ſmall 
degree of inſolence and pride. 


| Accordingly, when the vain and capricious 
Chriſtina, by taking the whimſical reſolution 
of abdicating the throne, gave the chief men 
in Sweden a fair opportunity for carrying 


their deſigns into execution, they were not 


able to ſucceed. It appears from the reply 
made by this princeſs to the ſtates upon their 
endeavouring to diſſuade her from quitting 
the crown, that ſhe ſuſpected there were 

| | ſome 


* Whiteloc!:, who was ambaſſador in Sweden in the reign 
of Chriſtina, (and whoſe account of the Swedes, I have been 
aſſured by many Swediſh gentlemen well verſed in the hiſtory 
of rheir country, is moſt perfectly juſt and accurate) gives ©; 
one of the reaſons of the ſmall number of law-ſuits which 
occurred there in his time © That the boors and burghers, 
„ and men of mean condition, are in fo much ſlavery of their 
lords and great men, that they hardly dare conteſt with 
1 them upon a matter of right or title, but ſubmit to thei: 
7 will.” | | 
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ſome projects on foot for new modelling the 
government at her death. But the nomina- 


tion of Charles Guſtavus to ſucceed Chriſti- 


na, a meaſure taken ſome time before her 
abdication, put a total ſtop to theſe intrigues, 


and once more deprived the Swedes of an op- 
portunity of guarding againſt fut ure deſpotiſm. 


Nothing occurs in the ſhort reign of this 
prince with reſpect | to any alteration in the 
conſtitution. 


He exerciſed as much authority as his i im- 
mediate predeceſſors had done, and received 
from his ſubjects the ſame obedience. But 


his object ſeemed to be rather to emulate the 
conduct of Guſtavus by the boldneſs of his 
enterprizes and rapidity of his conqueſts a- 


broad, than to endeavour to extend his pre- 
rogative at home. The death of this prince 
being followed by a minority which laſted 
near ſixteen years, once more preſented a 
moſt favourable junQure to the ſtates for 
putting their government on a footing that 
might ſecure them from the yoke of arbitrary 
power. Nothing however can furniſh a 
more ſtriking proof how totally incapable of 
liberty the Swedes muſt have been, than their 
having had after the death of Guſtavus Va- 
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ſa, ſuch frequent opportunities of recovering 


it without having once taken any effectual 


methods to ſncceed in the attempt. 


At the death of Charles indeed, the ſtates 
ſhewed ſome ſpirit in their conduct reſpect- 
ing the regency as ſettled in his will. They 


deprived duke Adolphus, brother to Charles, 


of the guardianſhip of his nephew the young 
king, aſſigning as a reaſon for ſo doing, that 

the will which had appointed him to that office, 
had been drawn up without their knowledge. 
And that ſuch diſpoſitions as related to the 
government of the kingdom were never va- 
11d unleſs 1 had received the approbation 


of the ſtates. 


Afterwards, when Charles XI. aſſumed the 
reins of government, they exacted an oath 
from him, which ſerves to ſhew in what man- 
ner the Swedes wiſhed to be governed, how- 


ever little they underſtood the means of li- 
miting their monarch to the degree they de- 


fired; or however deficient they might have 
been in the ſpirit with which they ſhould 
have oppoſed him, whenever he attempted to 
exceed ſuch limits. The oath was to the fol- 
lowing purpott : 


« e 


( 1S7 ) 
„ We fhall equally hold and obſerve 
whatever the law of Sweden requires of 
us with regard to the ſtates in general, and 
in particular, in the ſame manner as we 
„ ſhall conduct ourſelves towards all our ſub- 
« jects, as well as cach individual, for their 
rights, privileges, and property duly ac- 


: % quired, being willing to give as far as de- 
4 „ pends upon us fatisfaction to the kingdom 
= « —and in caſe it fhould be neceſfary to 
x „ make any changes in what relates to the 
. defence, ſafety, advancement, and wants 
. of the kingdom, we will in theſe caſes. do 
R nothing, nor ſufter any thing to be done, 
„without the advice of the ſenate, or with- 
; e out the knowledge and concurrence of the 

— * Rates 7 | 
” One would hardly have imagined that 
: within two years after Charles. the XIth had: 
. | given this aſſurance to his ſubjects, he ſhould 
5 have become the moſt abſolute prince that 
5 had ever ſwayed the Swediſh throne. 

d : Thoſe jealouſies and diviſions which ſub- 
© ; ſiſted between the nobles and the other orders 


of the ſtate, during the reign of Chriſtina, 
having been fomented by that Princeſs, were 


4 | Charles. 


in no ſhape decreaſed in the minority of 
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Charles. The intrigues, perhaps the money 
of France, had prevailed with the regency to _ 
involve the kingdom in an expenſive and 
fruitleſs war. The taxes which, in conſe- 
quence of this, the king found it neceſſary to 
impoſe when he took the adminiſtration of 
aftairs into his own hands, proved a ſource of 

diſputes among his ſubjects, which were pro- 


ductive of an event nearly ſimilar to that 
which happened in Denmark a few years be- 
fore; when the clergy and burghers, out of 
hatred to the nobility, united to ſurrender in- 
to the hands of the king their own rights, in 
order that the nables might be deprived of 
thats. - . * 
The Swediſh nobles bore little or no pro- 
portion of the weight of thoſe burdens, which 
ſat heavy on the burghers and peaſants. The 
paying of no taxes they conſidered as one 
of the privileges annexed to their order. A 


diſtinction that exempted thoſe from contri- 


buting towards the exigencies of the ſtate, 


who were beſt enabled to do ſo, was in its 
own nature odious, as well as highly unjuſt; 


but more particularly ſo, when the burden of 
taxes became ſo heavy, that the reſt of the 
nation could no longer ſupport it. 


According 
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According to the Swediſh conſtitution, what 
had been reſolved by three of the orders, was, 
excepting in ſome particular caſes, binding to 
the fourth; however this laſt might have re- 
fuſed their aſſent to the meaſures ſo reſolved 


upon, and had the force of an act of all the | 
| ſtates. This put it in the power of any three 


of them, when they thought proper to com- 


bine for that purpoſe, to paſs acts highly in- 
jurious to the intereſts of the diſſenting ſtate. 


It is true, that whatever was propoſed rela- 
tive to the rights and privileges of each par- 
ticular order, required the conſent of all be- 
fore it could paſs into a law. But it was ea- 
ſy to avoid any direct attack upon an order 
conſidered in their legiſlative capacity, and 
at the ſame time to give a fatal blow to their 


intereſts as members of ſociety. Accordingly 
Charles procured a decree, that all the lands 
which had been diſmembered from the crown, 


ſince the year 1609, ſhould be re annexed to 


it. This was a ſtroke altogether aimed at the 


nobles, in whoſe favour every grant of this 
nature had been made, and by which many 
of them were reduced to the utmoſt poyerty 


and diſtreſs. 
But the inferior orders did not top here. 
The 
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The umbrage they had conceived at the 
power which the ſenate had of late aſſumed, 
nearly equalled the impatience with which 
the king had borne it. They, therefore, con- 
tracted the authority of that body within 


ſuch narrow limits, that it altogether ceafed 
to be any check upon the crown. The re- 


ſolution of the ſtates upon this occaſion was 


worded ſo ambiguouſly, that the king ſeems 


to have been left entirely at liberty, to go- 
vern either with or without the advice of the 
| ſenate. It is not hard to judge which was. 


the moſt agreeable to ſuch a prince as Charles: 


the XIth. And finally, as if wholly regard- 


leſs of their own fate, provided they could 


gratify their animoſity againſt the nobles, the 


inferior orders came to the following extraor- 


dinary deciſion : 


* « The ſtates have nid; that all "0 
* forms of government, with their additions, 
« ſhould no longer be conſidered as binding 
« to the king; but that he ought to be at li- 


% berty to change them according to his good 


vill and pleaſure. And that it will be found 
« neceſſary for the well-being of the king- 


« dom, that he ſhould be bound by no form 


« of government, but only by the laws and 


« * ſtatutes : 


. D. 1680 
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: „ 
« Ratytes of Sweden; and that if he governs 
"Hs kingdom with the conſent of his ſenate, 


it is to be interpreted only as depending 
upon his good and juſt diſcernment. 80 


that his majeſty, as a king veſted with ſu- 


cc 


preme power to govern his kingdom ac- 
cording to the laws and ſtatutes, as his own 
inheritance which God has given him, is 


cc 


reſponſible for his actions to God alone.” 
What did not a nation deſerve to ſuffer 
from tyranny, who were thus capable of forg- 


ing their own chains, and of e deſ- 
potiſm by law? 


cc 


2 The two ſovercigns of the north were now 
become, from having been the moſt limited, 
the moſt abſolute monarchs in Europe. But 

the means by which they arrived at their 


power, although productive of the ſame ef- 


fects, were the very reverſe of thoſe Which 
had ſerved to augment the authority of 
princes in other countries. In each of theſe 
it was the monarchs who endeavoured to raiſe 
the people in order to balance the power of 
the nobles; in Sweden and Denmark it was 
the people who endeavoured to fink the no- 
bles to a level with themſelves. The conſe- 
qdence was, that in the former, the people as 


M 3 well 
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well as the crown, were benefited by what 
the nobles loſt; whereas in the latter, the 
crown alone was a gainer, and the ſituation 
of the people continued the ſame. 


This accounts for a greater degree of deſ- 


potiſm having prevailed at various times in 
the northern kingdoms, than in * 
ſouthern countries. 


As in Sweden, the object of the burghers 


and peaſants had been to lower the nobles, 


ſo that of Charles the XIth ſeemed to be to 


depreſs the whole nation. 


Not content with being the abſolute maſ- 
ter of their liberties, he appears to have con- 


ſidered himſelf as poſſeſſed of the ſame power 


over their property. By his injuſtice and rapa- 


city half the individuals in his kingdom were 


involved in ruin. He liquidated, indeed, the 


public debts, and at his death left a treaſury 


well repleniſhed to his ſucceſſor ; but it was 


by means equally repugnant to honour and 
humanity. Reſiſtance on the part of his ſub- 
jects, was however vain. The ſpirit of the 
nation was broke; deſpotiſm was firmly eſta- 
bliſhed ; and Charles the XIIth ſucceeded to a 


crown in the poſſeſſion of all that abſolute 


power 
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power which was fo conſonant to his diſpo- 
ſition. | 


The reign of this prince and the calamities 


he brought upon his country are well known. 


A prince, whoſe ambition was madneſs; 
whoſe courage was ferocity ; and whoſe chief 


claim to the admiration in which mankind 
| ſeemed to have held him, was derived from 
the ſingularity of his make, from his being 
totally deſtitute of all thoſe feelings, which 


are the parents of every ſocial virtue. 


The Swedes had certainly little chance of 


recovering under this iron-hearted monarch, 


any of thoſe rights and privileges of which 


they had made a voluntary ſacrifice to his fa- 


ther. Neither would they probably have 
ever regained a ſhadow of freedom, had not, 


at a very particular juncture, a lucky ball 


freed them from the ſhackles in which they 
were held by this extraordinary man. This 
event took place at a time that the. greateſt 


_ diſcontent pervaded the nation; that all di- 


viſions among them were at an end; that 
faction had been ſilenced by that till greater 


evil deſpotiſm; that all orders of men, for- 


getting their jealouſies and animoſities, con- 
curred in one wiſh, to ſee their country ex- 
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tricated from the miſeries to which it had 


been for ſome time expoſed; and, which was 
the moſt important point of all, at a juncture 
when there was no immediate heir to the 
crown, and. conſequently they were left at 
liberty to new model their government. 
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SECTION 1 


Containing the tate of Sweden at the death of 
Charles XII ; and an account of the form of 


government eftabli 2 there Jun after that 


event. 


1 N the two preceding ſections I have en- 


deavoured to give ſuch a ſketch of the Swe 


diſh hiſtory, and ſuch a view of the national 


character, genius, and manners of the Swedes, 


as were requiſite to enable the reader to judge 


how far they may hitherto have been juſtly 


_ denominated a free people, as well as how far 
they were in reality capable of being ſo. 


I ſhall now proceed to give an account of 


the form of government eſtabliſhed in we- 


den upon the death of Charles XIIth, by 
which the moſt abſolute monarchy in Eu- 
rope, was of a ſudden rendered the moſt li- 
mited; as likewiſe to lay open the cauſes 
which facilitated the accompliſhment of ſo 
great a change. 


M3 Nothing 
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Nothing could be more deplorable than the 
Rate to which the wild ambition and inflex- 
ible temper of Charles the XIIth had reduced 
this country. She had loſt her beſt provinces, 
thoſe ſituated ſouth of the Baltic, together 
with the major part of Finland. Her com- 
merce had been annihilated, her armies and 
fleet deſtroyed, and equally drained of men 
and money; ſhe had been rendered incapable _ 
of maintaining the wars which Charles had 
obſtinately perſiſted in renewing, unleſs ſuch 
expedients were made uſe, as only the fertile 
genius of a Goertz could have deviſed, or 
which the callous heart of a Charles the XIIth 
could alone have conſented to employ. Every 
ſpecies of oppreſſion, every king of extortion 
that cruel ingenuity could conceive, or deſ- 
potic power carry into execution, were prac- 
tiſed on the Swedes, to enable a mad man to 
purſue fantaſtic ſchemes, uſeleſs to his coun- 
try ſhould they ſucceed, but certain to entail 
deſtruction on it ſhould they fail. It were 
endleſs to enter into a detail of theſe, it is 
ſufficient to obſerve, that notwithſtanding 
his ſubjects fooliſhly admired in Charles thoſe 
very qualities which were the ſource of all 
their miſeries, yet their patience was well 
nigh exhauſted, when the death of this mo- 


narch 
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narch left them no farther occaſion to exer- 
ciſe it. The execution of the unfortunate 
Goertz, who paid the forfeit of his life only 

for having ſerved his maſter too faithfully, 
ſufficiently proves the latent reſentment and 
diſcontents of the people during the preced- 
ing reign; although, awed into ſubmiſſion, 
they had been compelled to ſuppreſs them. 


Theſe diſcontents were not confined to 
any particular order of men in the ſtate; 
they pervaded the whole nation. The no- 
bles and clergy, burghers and peaſants, had 
all ſuffered alike under one common ty- 
ranny. Wearied out with foreign wars, 


and indeed hardly able to defend them 


ſelves at home, they now ſought only ſe- 
curity and peace. But as they owed their 


misfortunes to the unlimited power with 
which their two laſt monarchs had been 


inveſted; they were convinced, that to ob- 
| tain either of theſe ends, they muſt no longer 
ſuffer ſuch a power to continue in the crown. 
They had experienced to their utmoſt height 


all the horrors of deſpotiſm, and had had full 


leiſure to lament their folly, in having im- 
poſed upon themſelves that yoke by which 
they were afterwards fo much galled 


(FE. 

'Fhe fenate had been taught a kilon of mo- 
deration. Deprived of all their authority by 
Charles the XIth, and by Charles the XIIth of 
the few privileges which had eſcaped. the 


graſping policy of his father; they were per- 
ſnaded that their beſt ſecurity for the preſer- 


vation of their own rights, was, that the ſtates 
ſhould be maintained in the full poſſeſſion of 


theirs. The ſtates, on the other hand, cured 
of their jealouſies of the ſenate, perceived 
how much miſtaken they had been in hum- 


bling that body to ſuch a degree, as to have 
rendered it no longer a check upon the crown. 


Thus circumſtanced, thus diſpoſed, the 


Swedes likewiſe found themſelves at liberty 


to recur to their ancient mode of electing 
their ſovereign. One advantage had reſult- 
ed to his ſubjects from the ſavage temper of 
Charles the XIlth : incapable of every ten- 
der ſentiment, this prince had never ſhewn 
any inclination to matrimony, and conſe- 
quently left no ſon behind him to inherit a 


deſpotiſm, which in that caſe, would proba- 


bly have been rendered perpetual. Upen 
the death of Charles, the ſenate reſolved to 
place his ſiſter Ulrika Eleanora, conſort to 
the prince of Heſſe, upon the throne; but 
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they ltkewite determined that it ſhould only 
be in confequence of the free election of the 
ſtates, and upon the conditions thefe ſhould 
_ think proper to impoſe. 


They feemed however to think it neceſſa- 
ry previoufly to invalidate all claim to the 
crown, which this princefs might conceive ſhe 


poſſeſſed on the fcore of hereditary right. 


But they appear purpoſely to have gone out 
of their way in fearch of an objection to any 
ſuch claim on her part, whilft the moſt obvi- 
ous one that could be, naturally prefented 
itſelf to them. Ulrika was the youngeſt of 
_ Charles's fifters; conſequently the right of 
ſucceeding to the crown upon the demiſe of 
that prince, if lodged any where, muft have 
been in his eldeſt fifter; or in cafe ſhe had 
not ſurvived him, in her offspring. The 
ſtates however did not chuſe to make uſe of 
an argument with regard to Ulrika's title to 
the crown, which would have been acknow- 
ledging a good title to it in another. They 
wifely judged, that a prince, in whom they 


| ſhould either admit, or who had himſelf any 


grounds to conceive he was poſſeſſed of an 
hereditary right to the crown, (as might pro- 


bably have been the caſe with the duke of 


| Holſtein, ſon of the elder ſiſter of Charles) 


would 
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would be too apt to imagine he had likewiſe 
an hereditary right to all the authority en- 
joyed by his predeceſſors. 'They were there- 
fore determined that the grounds upon which 


they judged Ulrika devoid of any title of this 


ſort, ſhould no wiſe relate to the objection 
that might be ſtarted againſt her, with re- 
gard to her being the youngeſt of the remain- 


ing branches of the royal family. They af- 


ſerted that the laws relating to the heredita- 


ry right of females to ſucceed to the crown, 
exprelly declare, that a princeſs, in order to 


be capable of ſo ſucceeding ought to be un- 


married *, and therefore as Ulrika was mar- 
ried, ſhe, on that account, had forfeited all 


pretenſions to the ſucceſſion. 


Any title whatever to the crown being 


therefore denied her, Ulrika could have no 
pretext to object to the conditions upon 
which the Swedes might offer to elect her 
their ſovereign. Accordingly, ſhe implicitly 


followed in all things the advice of the ſe- 


nate, and conſented to whatever changes in 
the conſtitution they thought proper to'pro- 
poſe. : 


Before the diet could be aſſembled, the | 
publiſhed a declaration, whereby ſhe re- 


_ nounced 
_ * Reces:des Etats. 
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nounced in her own name and in that of her 
poſterity, all abſolute power, or what the 
| Swedes call ſovereignty; as well as every 

prerogative hitherto poſſeſſed by the crown, 
which was not conſiſtent with the liberties of 
the nation. 1: 

On the meeting of the ſtates, their firſt 
declaration was, that they had voluntarily 
aſſembled themſelves to elect a ſucceſſor to 


the vacant throne. And they even exacted 


a written aſſurance from Ulrika, by which ſhe 


declared ſhe was willing to hold the crown 


in virtue of a free election, and diſclaimed all 
other title to it whatſoever. They then thank- 
ed her majeſty, For having teſtified in her 
preceding declaration ſo juſt and reaſon- 
able an averſion towards an abſolute or ar- 
bitrary power; the conſequences of which 
(added they) have greatly weakened and 
much injured the kingdom, to the almoſt 


40 


that we, the counſellors and ſtates of the 
kingdom afſembled, having had this ſad ex- 
perience, have ſeriouſly and unanimouſly 
reſolved to aboliſh entirely an arbitrary 
power which has proved ſo prejudicial *.“ 

But however ſeriouſly and unanimouſly 
they might have come to the foregoing reſo- 


| lation, 
* Reces des Etatt. 2719. = 


irreparable ruin of us all in general. So 
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lution, it was by no means an eaſy taſk that 
they had impoſed upon themſelves. To tie 
up the hands of a ſovereign who was to re- 
ceive the crown from them upon their own 
terms, appeared indeed no difficult under- 
taking; but in order entirely to aboliſh ar- 
bitrary power, ſimple conventions with the 
prince would ſcarcely have been found ſuffi- 
cient. It was requiſite for this purpoſe that 
they ſhould totally new model their govern- 
ment. It was neceſſary they ſhould frame a 
conſtitution, the object of which was to be 
the immediate reſtoration of liberty to a peo- 
ple, who had been long accuſtomed to a ſla- 
viſh ſubmiſſion. Independent then of the 
ditficulty of framing ſuch a conſtitution, 
_ which muſt have required talents, experience, 
and a depth of knowledge in thoſe, who on 
this occaſion, took upon themſelves the of- 
| fice of legiſlators, of which few men are 
poſſeſſed ; it muſt alſo have been a point of 
no leſs difficulty, to have eſtabliſhed ſuch a 


conſtitution, when framed, upon my ſolid 


foundation. 


Liberty 1s not a * of ſudden growth; 


time only can give it vigour. It will not 


take root, but in a foil congenial to it; and, 


to be rendered flouriſhing or laſting, it muſt 


be 
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be cultivated with care, and deſended with 


unremitting attention from the dangers 


which perpetually ſurround it. But how 
to defend, and how to cultivate it, are points 
which experience alone can teach mankind ; 
and with which, they who have been accuſ- 
tomed to live under an abſolute monarchy, 
can ſcarcely have had an e of be- 
coming acquainted. 


In vain, therefore, ſhall a form of poverns 
ment calculated to give liberty to a people, 
be eſtabliſhed among them, unleſs theſe are 

prepared to receive it. Emerging from fla- 
very, they can hardly be poſſeſſed of the 


freedom of ſentiment, liberality of mind, 


and manly ſpirit, which, perhaps, only a 


ſenſe of independence can inſpire, and which 
are all ſo requiſite to produce that conſo- 
nance between the genius. of a people, and 
the nature of a free government, without 


which ſuch a government cannot long ſubſiſt. 


et us ſee then how far the Swedes were pre- 
| pared for liberty, at the time their late form 

of government was eſtabliſhed among them, 
as well as how far that government was in 
reality calculated to render them free. 


It is to be remembered they had ſo fre- 
quently worn the yoke of NN NE. that its 
| REY 
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effects upon their tempers, notions, and man- 
ners, muſt have been' very conſiderable. If 


they had ſeverely ſuffered during the reigns of 


their two laſt princes, this might, indeed, have 
inſpired them with a dread of arbitrary pow- 
er; but it could not have communicated to 
them thoſe qualities without which men are 
incapable of becoming free. 


The Swediſh peaſantry no longer poſſelled 


that bold and independent ſpirit which diſtin- 
guiſhed their anceſtors: and as theſe had been 


often turbulent and licentious in the higheſt 


degree, ſo their poſterity, depreſſed by ſervi- 
tude, had now ſunk into the contrary extreme 
of ſervility and ſubmiſſion. | 


The burghers, in the ruin of their commerce 


conſequent upon the wars of Charles XIIth, 
had loſt that influence and importance in the 


ſtate, which it is ſo requiſite in a free conſti- 
tution, that this order of men ſhould poſſeſs. 


Many cauſes have contributed to render 
the nobles poor, and conſequently dependent. 


The cuſtom of dividing the property of . 


the father equally among the children, with- 
out any regard being paid to primogeniture; 
the frequent reſumption of the crown lands; 


and the reduction of eſtates throughout the 7 


kingdom 
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kingdom by Charles the XIth#; all theſe had 
concurred to reduce that body to a degree of 
poverty, which, together with their abſurd 
pride, that made them diſdain any other pro- 
feſſion than that of arms, certainly rendered 
them fitter to be the tools of an abſolute 
prince, than the legiſlators of a free country. 
Men trained only to a military life, will ſcarce- 
ly imbibe principles of liberty in a camp. 

But the circumſtances which muſt have 
proved on this occaſion, as it ever had on all 
others, the chief obſtacle to the eſtabliſhment 
of true liberty among the Swedes, was the di- 
viſion of the nation into thoſe diſtin claſſes 
which were totally unconnected with each 
other, and never aſſociated together. As in 


order to preſerve a free conſtitution, a certain 


degree of oppoſition, to uſe the words of a 
moſt ingenious foreign writer ||, ſhould on 


the one hand take place between the different 


views and intereſts of the ſeveral bodies that 
compoſe it; ſo likewiſe, on the other, it muſt, 
| in 


} When Charles the XIth reſumed thoſe lands which were 
ſuppoſed to have formerly belonged to the crown, of which he 


himſelf was to be the judge, he ſuftered the poſſeſſor to retain 


to the value of about ſeventy pounqs per annum, but at the 
next aſſembly of the ſtates, even this ſmall pittance was forc- 
ed from the unfortunate proprictor and likewiſe annexed to 
the crown. | | | 


j Mr. de Lolme, p. 201, 
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in a great degrec, owe its ſafety to a conjunc- 
tion of views and intereſts in the body of the 


nation at large. 


As members of different branches of the 
legiſlature, each poſſeſſing diſtinct rights and 
privileges, thoſe entruſted with power ought 
reciprocally to be a check and control upon 


_each other 


As members of the ſame ſociety, poſſeſſing. 
in fact, onc common intereſt in the general 
welfare of their country, a people cannot be 
too much united among themſelycs*. 


But nothing tends ſo much to prevent this 
union from taking place, as thoſe diſtinct 
claſſes in ſociety, which, without contribut- 
ing to the good order of it, or the ſupport of 
government, ſerve chiefly to inſpire one claſs 


of men with pride and inſolence, and ano- 


ther with jealouſy and envy. 
| No unneceſſary diſtinctions ſhould there- 


fore be admitted among a free people. Thoſe 


only ſhould be allowed, which are requiſite 


to create a degree of oppoſition between the 


views 


* This nowiſe relates to thoſę party diviſions which mul; 


ever take place among a free people; theſe ariſe from à diffe- 
rence of opinion, not of intereſts ; and conſequently there 1: 


among ſuch a people but one common object, and the poirr 
in diſpute is only how that object is to be obtained. 
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views and intereſts of the component parts 
of the legiſlature 5 


None ſhould be ſuffered to take 3 a- 


mong them merely for the purpoſe of grati- 


fying the pride of individuals. 

England is the only country in Europe 
where the diſtinction, for inſtance of noble 
and not noble, is carried no farther than the 
nature of the government requires it ſhould ; 
becauſe there the nobility do not, as ſuch, form 
a diſtin claſs from the reſt of the nation. 


As it is only the head of each noble fami- 
| ly, who is there entitled to the honours and 
privileges of the peerage, it is not the man 
who can count a long train of titled anceſ- 
tors, but the hereditary legiſlator who is 
himſelf noble. 1 


The younger branches of theſe families, as 


they have no ſhare in the legiſlature, are but 
1 little, 


* Thus if of two of the component parts of a free conſtitu- 
tion, one is hereditary, and the other elective, this circum- 
ſtance will naturally produce an oppoſition between their inte- 
reſts ; were both elective, or both hereditary, they might unite 
for the purpoſe of augmenting their common power at the ex- 
pence of the liberties of the nation ; but in the other caſe the 
hereditary legiſlators will be too fond of that diſtinction to ſuf- 
fer the elective to uſurp it, and for that reaſon, the latter 
will not join with the former, in order to acquire an unconſti- 
tutional power; which, at a certain period, the repreſenta- 
tive body know they ſhall be obliged to ſurrender, whilſt the 
hereditary are to enjoy it to perpetuity. 
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little, if, by courteſy, at all diſtinguiſhed 


from their fellow ſubjects; with whom they 
and their deſcendants aſſimilate, and are 


ſoon, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, melted down 
into the general maſs of the people. Hence 
theſe become a ſort of link between the no- 
bility and the commoners; a link that, con- 
necting their intereſts, prevents all diviſion 
between theſe two orders in their capacity of 
members of the ſame ſociety, and which 
forms of that ſociety a continued chain, 
no part of which can be touched without af- 
fecting, by an almoſt electrical communica- 


tion, all the reſt. 


In other countries, where thoſe who have 
been once ennobled, tranſmit the honours 


and privileges of nobility to all their poſte- 


rity alike, there is no link to connect the no- 
bles to the reſt of the nation; on the con- 


trary, a line is drawn between them to per- 
petuity; a line which cuts, as it were, the 


chain of ſociety in two, the ſeveral ends of 


which appear rather to repel than attract 


each other. There, conſequently, that con- 
junction of views and intereſts cannot take 


place in the nation at large, to which I have 


ſaid a free conſtitution muſt, in a great de- 


gree, owe its ſafety. : 
| Tt 


„ 

It muſt appear then pretty evident, from 
what has been now alledged, that the diviſion 
of the Swediſh nation, into thoſe three diſ- 
tinct claſſes of nobles, burghers, and peaſants, 
whoſe intereſts were perpetually claſhing, 
was a circumſtance by no means favourable 
to liberty. | 7 


But this will be placed in a more ſtriking 
light, by taking a ſummary view of their late 
form of government, as it was eſtabliſhed 


upon the death of Charles the XIIth. 


This conſiſted of fifty-one articles, which 
the ſtates preſented to Ulrika Eleanora, for 
her approbation. Her majeſty could not fail 
to approve of them, as the condition of her 
eleQion was an entire acquieſcence in what- 
ever the diet thought fit to enact. I ſhall 
only take notice of ſuch of them as were de- 
ſigned to be barriers to the royal authority, 
or bulwarks of the liberties of the nation. 


The ſtates were compoſed, as formerly, of 
the four orders of the nobles, clergy, bur. 
ghers, and peaſants. 


Theſe were to be aſſembled every three 
years in the middle of Janvary, or oftner, if 
the king, or (in caſe of his abſence, ſickneſs, 
or deceaſe) the ſenate found it neceſſary to 


 convoke them. 5 
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But if the king or ſenate ſhould neglect to 


aſſemble them, at the end of three years, as 
the law required; or even ſhould they not 


convoke them on the very day the ſtates had, 


the laſt time they were aſſembled, choſen to 
appoint for their next meeting, theſe ſhould 


then have a right to aſſemble of themſelves; 
and whatever the king or ſenate ſhould have 


done in the mean time, was to be conſidered 
as void. „„ 

The time ſpecified for the duration of the 
diet was three months; but as its members 
alone had the power of diſſolving it, they 


| conſequently could continue ſitting as long | 


as they judged proper. 


While the ſtates were aſſembled, they were, 
in fact, poſſeſſed of the whole ſupreme power. 
The authority of the king and ſenate was 


then ſuſpended : they became mere cyphers, 


having little or no ſhare in the public tranſ- 


actions, but what conſiſted ſimply in affixing 
their ſeals and ſignatures, to whatever the 
Diet ſhould think proper to reſolve, whether 


agreeable to them or not. In ſhort, the ſtates 


were veſted with the ſame powers, indepen- 
dent of the king and ſenate, that in England 
the two houſes of parliament poſleſs _ 


in conjunction with the king. 


The 
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The legiſlative power they reſerved at all 
times wholly to themſelves. The king and 
ſenate having no ſhare whatever in it, did 
not even poſleſs a negative on thoſe reſolu- 
tions of the Diet, which directly attacked the 
regal and ſenatorial rights. For the preſer- 
vation of theſe, they were entirely. to .de- 
pend upon the moderation of a popular aſ- 
ſembly. The following powers were likewiſe 
veſted in the ſtates alone. Thoſe of declaring 
war, or making peace. That of altering the 
ſtandard of the coin. Whenever a vacancy 


happened in the ſenate, that of preſenting 


to the king three perſons, one of whom his 


majeſty was bound to make choice of to fill 


the vacant office“: ſo that in caſe of the 
death of a ſenator in the interval between 


the Diets, no one could be appointed to ſuc- 


ceed him till the next meeting of the ſtates. 
And laſtly, that of diſmiſſing any member of 
the ſenate whoſe conduct they diſapproved 
of, or of allowing him, when he demanded 
it, permiſſion to retire. 1 


The executive power during the ſitting of 


the Diet, may be ſaid to have been, in a great 


meaſure, lodged in a certain number of per- 
ſons ſelected from the three orders of the no- 
N 3 bles, 


* We ſhall ſee in the ſequel how even this privilege, ncon- 


iderable as it was, became abridged. 
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bles, clergy, and burghers, who conſtituted 
what was denominated the ſecret committee“. 
The reaſon is plain why it could not conti- 
nue in the ſenate, ſince that body was ac- 
' countable to the ſtates for their adminiſtra- 
tion during the interval of the diets, and was 
liable not only to be cenſured but depoſed by 
them. 80 that admitting the executive 
power to have ſtill reſided in the ſenate, it 
would in that caſe have been compelled to 
deſtroy itſelf. With regard to the judicial 
power, the ſtates aſſumed to themſelves a 
right of exerciſing that alſo, whenever they 
thought proper, by taking at pleaſure cauſes 
out of the ordinary courts of juſtice, to try 
them before a temporary tribunal, erected by 
themſelves, and compoſed of their own 
members +. | 
= Nothing 


The ſtanding ſecret committee was choſen the firſt of any, 


at the diet, and continued all the time this laſted. 


The number of which this committee was to be compoſed, 
was left to the option of each aſſembly, provided it was ſo con- 
trived, that there ſhould be two nobles to one of each of the 
other orders. | 
+ There are three high courts of juſtice i in Sweden : one 
at Stockholm, one at Jonkoping, and one at Abo. According 
to the original form of government, no perfon could be tried 
by any other courts than theſe, for matters which concerned 
his life or honour. But the ſtates diſpenſed when they pleaſed 
with this article, not finding theſe courts fit inſtruments ſor 
party to make uſe of. They had therefore ſometimes recourſe 
to the erection of the temporary tribunal, above-mentioned ; 


in 
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Nothing could be more formidable than the 
power of this court, or more ſubverfive of li- 
berty ; as in reality it united within itſelf, at 
once, the legiſlative, judicial, and executive 
powers; and as it was to decide principally 


i2 caſes of treaſon, whit rendered this ex- 


traordinary juriſdiction moft prepoſterous 
was, its being generally at the ſame time 
both judge and party“. 


At the expiration of the diet, the execu- 
tive power was divided between the king and 
the ſenate, in ſuch a manner, that but a very 
ſmall ſhare of it fell to his majeſty. 


He was diftinguiſhed from the ſenators on- 
ly in having two votes, with this privilege, 
that if after dividing upon a queſtion, the 
numbers on both ſides ſhould prove equal, 
the opinion the king had embraced, was in 
that caſe to prevail. | 
The 
in the ſame manner as in France, the miniſters have at times 
appointed particular judges to try ſuch men as they had re- 


ſolved to ruin. No Afiatic deſpotiſm could exceed that which 
ſuch a court might exerciſe. 


* This court too took cognizance of all ſuch publications 
as the ruling powers thought proper to deem libels upon the 
government, and awarded the puniſhment of the authors of 


| theſe. 


The liberty of the preſs could 23 have ſubſiſted, where 


the offended party was to Judge the offence, and condemn the 
offender. 


—— regen aghsnne 
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The perſons of the ſenators, as far as te- 
lated to the duties of their functions, were 
held inviolable; ſo that it was no leſs a pe- 
nalty than death, to any one who ſhould re- 


proach or charge a ſenator with any thing 


defamatory reſpecting the execution of his 


office, unleſs ſuch perſon was able to make 


his charge good by legally proving it. (Crim. 
Laws of Sweden. 5th Chap. 2.) Or whoever 
ſaid or wrote any thing againſt a ſenator in 
his public capacity, was to aſk pardon in pub- 


lic for his offence, as well as to be condemn- 


ed to pay a conſiderable fine. 


The ſenate was likewiſe poſſeſſed of 6 
conſiderable an influence with reſpect to the 


diſpoſal of all employments beneath the rank 


of a ſenator, that they were in fact, in a great 


meaſure, enabled to appoint whom they 
pleaſed to every vacant office *; and finally, 


what 


„All employments, from a colonel to a field-marſhal inclu- 
ſively, and ſuch as were of the ſame rank in civil departments, 
were diſpoſed of in the following manner. The ſenators 
pitched upon three perſons, whom they preſented to the king, 
he being obliged to make choice of one of them, although all 
three might be equally obnoxious to him, 


With regard to inferior employments, the different colleges 
(that being the name given to public offices in Sweden) to 
which "Wag belonged, preſented what they called a propoſition 
to the king, in preſence of two ſenators, which propoſition 
contained the names of three perſons, for his majeſty to make 
choice of one of them, to fill any vacancy that ſhould have 
happened in a civil department: * if the vacant employ- 

| ment 
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what rendered them almoſt wholly indepen- | 
dent of the king, was, that they could aſſem- 


ble themſelves whenever they thought pro- 
per, without having received any orders for 
that purpoſe from his majeſty; and even 
without his being preſent, they could pro- 
ceed to tranſact the moſt important buſineſs 
of the nation. 


They read, without conſulting him, all diſ- 


patches from foreign miniſters ; in ſhort, left 


him nothing to do but to ſign orders given 
without his conſent. 


If ſuch was the power of the ſtates, and 


ſuch the authority of the ſenate, it is obvious, 
no very conſiderable degree of either could 
Have remained in the hands of the king. 


In reality he could not be conſidered as a 
ſovereign himſelf, but only the repreſentative 
of the majeſty of the ſtates; and a repreſenta- 


tive top ſo limited by his conſtituents, as to 
poſſeſs no will of his own; or rather he ap- 


| peared to be nothing more than a ſtate-pup- 
pet, who upon ſome gaudy days, was deco- 


rated 


ment was in the military line, then the college of war (War- 
office) preſented only one perſon, and the ſenate another; one 
of which two the king was obliged to appoint to it. Some of 
the higheſt and moſt confidential employments of the ſtate, 
were exempted from thoſe regulations, and beſtowed in the ſe- 
nate, according to the majority of votes. 
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rated with the trappings of royalty to impoſe 


upon the people, and make en imagine 


they had a king. 


We have feen that he was dllowed: no ſhare 
in the legiſlature, not having a negative upon 


| the propofitions of the ſtates. He was con- 


fequently deffitute of any means of preferv- 
ing entire, the few prerogatives he found an- 
nexed to his crown. 


He could neither lov troops, equip fleets, 
or build fortreſſes without the conſent of the 
diet. He therefore could neither make war 
or peace, form treaties or alliances of his own 


authority. He was dependent upon the aſ- 


fembly of the ſtates, for the revenues neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport his ordinary expences; which 
were granted him with ſo ſparing a hand, 
that there certainly was never any ſuperflui- 
ty in his finance, to enable him to make up 
in influences what he wanted in power. The 
ſtates had taken as effectual precautions a- 
gainſt the crown's obtaining the one, as it had 
to prevent its poſſeſſing the other. We have 
ſeen that the king was not allowed the un- 
reſtrained diſpoſal of even the moſt inſignifi- 
cant employments. Nay, the very ſervants 
of his houſhold became independent of him; 
and 
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and at one time he could not diſcharge a do- 
meſtic who ſhould have offended him. 
Thus was the power of that crown re- 
trenched, which had been ſo lately worn by 


Charles the XIIth. The few prerogatives that 
remained to the king were ſimply theſe : 


_ 1ſt, The office of king was hereditary, 


which was not the caſe with any other office 


in Sweden. 


2dly, The attribute of ſovereignty or pre- 
eminence, with the outward pomp and deco- 
rations of majeſty. 


zdly, His perſon was ſacred, ſo has who- 
ever ſpoke or wrote concerning the king, 
without due reſpect to him, was liable to be 
puniſhed with the loſs of life. 


4thly, He was to be the only viſible ſource 
of honours; that is, he only could create 
counts and barons, or introduce new mem- 


bers into the houſe of nobles: but he was 
much reſtricted in the exereiſe of this right, 
by one of the articles of the form of govern- 


ment. 


-thiy, He only could pardon after ſentence 
had been paſſed upon a criminal. The ſe- 


nate was however authoriſed, to diſſuade the 
king from exerciſing this branch of his pre- 


rogative 
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rogative, when they judged it would be im- 
proper; and the being ſo authoriſed, amount. 
ed to their having a negative upon the reſo- 


lutions of his majeſty on ſuch occaſions. 


6thly, and laſtly, The king, as has been 


already obſerved, was allowed two voices in 


the ſenate. 


Such was the 3 of government eſtabliſh- 
ed in Sweden, when Ulrika Eleonora ſucceded 


her brother Charles the xIIch, in the throne 
of that country. 


It is obvious, that the grand 3 of thoſe 
Swedes who framed it, was to guard againſt 
all poſſibility of their monarchs ever again 


becoming abſolute. 


The retrenching of the regal power ſeems 
alone to have occupied their thoughts; and 


blinded by what they had ſuffered from the 
deſpotiſm of the two laſt reigns, they not only 


did not perceive that liberty may be liable to 
dangers from other quarters, nearly equal to 
thoſe ſhe has to apprehend from the uſurpa- 
tions of the royal authority; but they forgot, 
that when a prince finds himſelf galled by the 
ſhackles impoſed upon him, he may become 
deſperate, and in order to free himſelf, have 
recourſe to the moit fatal extremities. 


Having 


61 


Having ſcen monarchy of late only under 
its moſt frighttul aſpect, that of deſpotiſm, 
they would probably have wholly aboliſhed 
it, but that the bulk of the nation were ſtill 
prejudiced in its favour. If for this reaſon 

they retained the kingly office, they ſeem to 
have treated it as men would ſome fierce and 
dangerous animal, which they did not with to 
deſtroy, but were reſolved to ſecure, by load- 
ing it with chains. 


But was this form of government, from an- 
nihilating the regal power whilſt it retained 
the office, the better calculated to give liberty 
to the nation? Was it in any reſpect ſuited 
to promote an end ſo deſirable, and ſo hard 
to be obtained? Was it adapted to the ge- 
nius, diſpoſition and circumſtances of the na- 
tion? Or were the Swedes capable, at any 
rate, of reducing it to practice.? 


Theſe queſtions muſt I believe all be an- 
ſwered in the negative. 


The reader cannot but have perceived there 
were defects interwoven in the very texture 
of this government, which indicated from the 
beginning, where it muſt fail. Theſe, in a 
ſhort time, infecting the whole maſs of the 
conſtitution, before = political principles, 


conſonant 
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conſonant to the ne ſituation in which they 


found themſelves, could poſſibly have ſettled 


among the people, diſcloſed to the public 
view ſuch ſcenes of corruption, diſſenſions, 


confuſion and anarchy, that the nation had 


ſcarcely taſted liberty, when they began to. 


be expoſed to all the diſorders and tyranny, 


of which the violence of ie factions, 
is in general productive. 


The principal and moſt pling defect in 


this conſtitution, a defed, which alone muſt 


have brought on its deſtruction, was a total 
want of all balance of its parts. For the very 
exiſtence of the executive power, depending 


upon the legiſlative, this could arrogate to it- 


ſelf what authority it pleaſed. 


It conſequently might unite in itſelf both 
powers, and to them add the judicial likewiſe. 
This we have ſeen it aQually did in the caſe 


of erecting thoſe temporary tribunals I have 


already taken notice of. For as the members 


of ſuch tribunals were perſons ſelected out of, 


and choſen by the legiſlative body, it amount- 
ed nearly to the ſame thing as if that whole 
body had formed itfelf into a court of judi- 
cature. 


The 
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The king's being totally deſtitute of power 

was certainly another very conſiderable de- 
fect in this form of government. 


Nothing could have been more abſurd than 
the idea of preferving the kingly office in a 
free conſtitution, without endeavouring to 

render that office ſubſervient to the purpoſes 

of freedom. | 


It was, however, very natural for thoſe who 
had ſuffered ſo ſeverely from deſpotiſm, to car- 
ry their precautions againſt the royal authori- 
ty too far, when they found themſelves in a ſi- 
tuation which enabled them to ſet bounds 
to it. 7 

They were not ſufficiently acquainted with 
the true principles of liberty, to know how to 
reconcile kingly power with national free- 
dom; and they were ſo intent upon reſtrain- 
ing the former, that they forgot, as has been 
before obſerved, to guard the latter from dan- 
gers ariſing from other quarters. 

Thus they rendered it impo Able for the 
crown either to iFfluenceor corrupt the ſtates; 
but, as ſhall be ſhewn in the ſequel, they left 
another door open for a corruption of a more 
fatal nature, more ruinous to the country; 
and more deſtructive of liberty. | 


The 
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The only deſign then of retaining the king- | 
ly office in the late Swediſh form of govern- 


ment, was, as I have already hinted, to com- 


ply with the prejudices of the people, who 


were ſtill attached to monarchy; and who, 


therefore, would not have been ſatisfied, un- 


leſs ſome perſon in the ſtate was allowed to 
bear at leaſt the title of king. What other end 
it could have anſwered, one muſt be at a loſs 
to conceive. 


As that office made no part of, it cont 


prove no check upon the legiſlative power: 
which, therefore, could aſſume to itſelf all the 
rights of the executive power. Where theſe 


powers are united, it is allowed that tyranny 
muſt enſue; and ſuch a union 1s only to be pre- 
vented, by ſuffering the executive power to 
poſſeſs a ſhare in the legiſlative, ſufficient to 
enable it to defend its own prerogatives. 


The great uſe of eſtabliſhing a chief magiſ- 


trate in a free government, is, that the execu- 


tive power may then be placed in the hands 
of one. But the king of Sweden had only a 
very ſmall ſhare of this power, which, as has 
been already ſhewn, was almoſt wholly en- 
groſſed by the fenate. He therefore in no 
ſhape whatſoever contributed to preſerve a 
balance between the component parts of the 


conſti- Es 
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conſtitution, He could neither on the one 


hand, prevent the ariſtocratical branches of it 
from ſo far encroaching on the others, as to 


convert the government into an oligarchy; 
nor could he, on the other, check the pro- 
greſs of that licentioufneſs, which muſt ever 


prevail in popular aſſemblies when under no 


control. 


The conſequence was, that the Swedes be- 
came alternately expoſed to both theſe evils. 
While the ſtates were aſſembled they experi- 
enced all thoſe diſorders, of which faction 
and party violence are productive; and dur- 
ing the intervals between the diets, the ſe- 
nate in its turn, made them feel the rigour 
of that oppreſſion which naturally flows from 
an oligarchy. 


Thus without reaping one of the advan- 
tages which a free government may derive 
from the kingly office, when veſted with a 
due ſhare of conſtitutional power, the Swedes 
were expoſed to all thoſe dangers which muſt 
have ariſen to their liberties, from placing 
their prince in a ſituation, in which every 
thing was calculated to mortify him on one 


hand, and on the other, to ſtimulate his am- 


bition, or to inſpire him with that paſſion, 
ſhould he not naturally be under its influ- 
| N encc. 
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ence. Whilſt, from the habitual reſpect | 


paid to the title of majeſty, and the influence 
of outward pomp and decoration upon the 
minds of men, the people continued to look 
up to him with the ſame reverence, with 
which they had been accuſtomed to behold 


their former ſovereigns: and thus he was 


neceſſarily poſſeſſed of a ſure road to popula- 
rity, as no miſconduct in public affairs, could 
ever be attributed to one who had ſo little 
ſhare in directing them. 


Next, when we conſider of whom the ſtates 
were compoſed ; what were the ſituation and 


condition, of thoſe who were called upon to 


exerciſe the function of legiſlators, with a 
| ſupreme and almoſt unlimited authority; in- 


numerable defects will then appear in this 


form of government, which at firſt ſight 
might eſcape obſervation. _ 


We have ſeen that the ſtates were compo. 


ed of the nobles, clergy; —— and pea- 
ſants. 


_ Iſt. With regard to the nobles : that body 
formed in Sweden, as in other countries on 
the continent, a claſs entirely diſtin from 
the reſt of the nation. 'The honours as well 
as property of each noble family deſcended 

alike 
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alike to all its branches. Numerous there- 
fore, proud, and needy, they were certainly 


but ill calculated to have a ſhare in the le- 


giſlature, which was deſigned to eſtabliſh li- 
berty. Their poverty neceſſarily rendered 
them dependent, whilſt their pride as ne- 
ceſſarily kept them poor; ſince they diſdain- 
ed by means of commerce to acquire that 
independency with reſpect to fortune, which 
ought to be annexed to the character of a 
legiſlator. The lines of diſtinction which di- 
vided them from the reſt of their country- 


men were too ſtrongly marked to be over- 
looked, and too flattering to their pride to be 
diſregarded by them. 


| They ſeldom aſſociated with thoſe who did 


not belong to their order, in general kept at 


a moſt abſurd diſtance from them; and re- 
tained under a free government all that arro- 
gance towards their inferiors, with which 
nobles under abſolute monarchies ſeem fre- 
quently to conſole themſelves, for the con- 


ſciouſneſs of their own inſignificancy with a 


regard to their common maſter. 


The head only of every family had a right 
to ſit in the houſe of nobles; their body He- 


ing too numerous to admit of the whole be- 
ing aſſembled at once. But the perſon poſ- 


O 2 ſeſſed 


Cm 

I ſeſſed of ſo important a privilege, not being 
. diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of his family in 
point of property, muſt frequently have been 


wholly deſtitute of the means of exerciſing } 
it; inſomuch that it is literally a fact, that a j 


very conſiderable number of thoſe nobles, 
who had a right to aſſiſt at the diets, were ſo 
poor, as to be abſolutely unable to pay the 


N trifling expences attending their leaving their 
"my homes, to reſide at Stockholm for the ſhort 


time a diet was to laſt. 


It is equally true, that the heads of the ma- 


it Jjor part of the moſt ancient families in Swe- 
. den, of thoſe who held the firſt rank among 
| i the nobles, and were in the greateſt conſi- 
no deration among the people, had hona fide, no 


viſible means of ſubſiſtence, but what they 
derived from the poſſeſſion of poſts and em- 

ployments under government: even the 
members of the ſenate were frequently deſti- 
fo tute of any other income but that annexed to 
their office; and as the ſenators in caſe of 
their being depoſed, could never afterwards 
8 | _ accept of an inferior employment, they were 
| __ _ compelled, in a manner, to make uſe of eve- 
ry poſſible means of maintaining themſelves 
in power. The conſtitution, by allowing no- 
j |  bles an hereditary ſhare in the legiſlature, 
1 | N ; — | who 
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who were totally deſtitute of property, plac- 
ed them in a ſituation in which they vere 
equally expoſed to be corrupted, and unter the 


neceſſity of becoming ſo: while the tcnators 
were under the ſame neceſſity of making uſe 


of corruption, ſince their very exiſtence de- 


pended upon the party they could form to 


themſelves in the ſtates. 


Such of the nobles as had a ſeat at the di- 


et, might, if they did not chuſe, or could not 
afford to attend themſelves, give full powers 
to any perſons of their own order not poſ- 
ſeſſing a ſeat, to act and vote for them. 


The perſons who received theſe fullmaghts, 
as they were called, became to all intents and 


purpoſes members of the diet, and were no- 
wiſe accountable to their principals for their 
conduct there. 


Conſidering the poverty of the Swediſh | 


nobles, it was not at all ſurpriſing if many 
of them were induced to part with theſe 


fullmaghts, upon pecuniary conſiderations. 
Neither did the purchaſe of a right amount 
to any thing conſiderable, which remaining in 


the hands of the owner, would, from his ina- 
bility to exerciſe it, have been uſeleſs to him &. 
O 3 5 


In a ſhort time theſe fullmaghts became a ſpecies of mer- 


chandiſe to be ſold to the higheſt bidder; it was neceſſary, 


however, 
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This (ſuppoſing foreign interference out of 


the queſtion) would have furniſhed the ſena- 


tors with an opportunity of introducing into 


the houſe of nobles, as many of their depen- 


dents and creatures as were neceſſary to ſe- 
cure that body in their intereſts: and as the 


ſenate was in the poſſeſſion of its power for 


three years, and during that period, had in a 
great 71eaſure the diſpoſal of all the poſts and 


employments in the ſtate, whether civil or | 
military, it could by theſe means eſtabliſh an 


intereſt among the members that were to 


_ compoſe a future diet, not eaſily to be over- 
turned in the ſhort time this was aſſembled. It 
1s obvious therefore, that putting foreign in- 


fluence out of the queſtion, the genius of this 
government naturally tended to an oligarchy. 


2dly, With regard to the clergy. How far 


that order of men ſhould be admitted to a2 
ſhare in the legiſlature of a free country, it 


may not at preſent be neceſſary to enquire. 


I ſhall only obſerve, that from the nature of 


the church eſtabliſhment in Sweden, it was 
not productive of ſo many evil conſequences 
there 


however, that the purchaſer ſhould be rather cautious on theſe 
occaſions, as inſtances might be produced wnere the fame 


fullmagt:ts ave been ſold twice over: to the different agents 
of the oppoiite . 
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there as it might have been | in other coun- 
tries *. 


2dly, As to the burghers : theſe were cho- 
ſen by cities and corporate towns, nearly in 
the ſame manner as the members for cities 
and boroughs are in England; but then none 
but burghers, literally ſpeaking, and by no 
means nobles or gentlemen, were capable of 


being elected +. 


This excluſive right in merchants and tra- 
ders of repreſenting cities and towns, ſeems 
well enough calculated to give them a cer- 
tain rank and conſequence in the ſtate; but 
then it ſerved to maintain and continue with 


the utmoſt preciſion, the diſtinction of * 
and plebeian. | 


Had the younger branches of noble families, 
been rendered by the conſtitution eligible toa 
| ſeat among the order of burghers, this would 
probably have induced many of them to turn 


their 


The clergy in FEWER are perhaps the pooreſt in Europe, 
ſo that the nobles or gentry hardly ever think of the church 
for their profeſſions. But as the pariſhioners in each diſtrict 
elect their miniſters, this prevents that ſervility in the clergy 
which a dependence on particular patrons may create among 
them in other countries. 


I + Burghers in Sweden does not at all convey the ſame idea 
as burgeſs does in England ; it implies, literally ſpeaking, per- 
ſons who either are, or have been engaged in trade or com- 
merce : it no wiſe includes perſons oy any other order, who 
_ be free of a city. - - 
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their thoughts to commerce; and by that 


means they would have acquired a property 


that would have enabled them to become in- 
dependent members of the legiſlature, .inſtead 


of continuing in a character, in which their 
Poverty rendered their titles and pride equal- 
ly ridiculous. 


Athly, What has been ſaid here with re- 
gard to the order of burghers, is equally 
applicable to that of the peaſants. 

Theſe too could elect their repreſentatives 
only from their own order. Their deputies 
were, in the literal ſenſe of the word, to be 


peaſants themſelves. 


Nothing ſurely could be more abſurd, than 
to allow men a ſeat in the legiſlature, and a 
voice in the moſt important affairs of the na- 
tion, who, from their ſituation in life, could 
not poſſibly have poſſeſſed the information 


requiſite for functions of this kind; who 


muſt have been too ignorant either to deviſe 


meaſures themſel ves beneficial to the ſtate, or 


to judge of their expediency when propoſed 


by others: and laſtly, who from the lowneſs 


of their condition, muſt have been greatly 
liable to corruption, as a bribe too inſignifi- 


cant to have tempted perſons in a more ele- 


vated ſtation to depart from their duty, might 
eaſily nave prevailed upon peaſants. 


If 
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If there was apparently ſo much reaſon to 
object to the perſons of whom the ſtates were 


compoſed, there was equal reaſon to object 


to their mode of proceeding when aſſembled. 
The burghers and peaſants did not, like the 
knights of ſhires and burgeſſes in England, 
ſit together, when elected, in one houſe; but 
each aſſembled apart. The clergy and nobles 
had likewiſe their meetings ſeparate from 
each other; ſo that the legiſlature was com- 
poſed of four diſtin houſes of parliament, 
as they may be termed without impropriety. 


The aſſent however of all the four was not 


neceſſary to give foree to a law; that of three 


of them was, as has been remarked upon a 
former occaſion, ſuicient for this purpoſe. 


Hence each component part of the legiſla- 
ture, did not ſingly poſſeſs a negative upon 


the reſolution of the other three, but was 


obliged to acquieſce in what theſe ſhould 


think proper to enact, 


By this means queſtions ihe be paſſed 
in the ſtates, although the ſenſe of the majo- 
rity of all the members, if taken collectively, 
was obviouſly againſt them. For inſtance, 


ſuppoſe one order ſhould unanimouſly reject 


a meaſure, which in each of the other three 
had been carried only by a ſmall majority. 
This 
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This majority might have conſiſted of no 


more than one or two perſons in each order, 
and put all together might not amount to a- 
bove half a dozen. In this caſe it is evident 
that the votes of theſe half dozen perſons, 
would outweigh thoſe of a whole order. 


On this account too, it was in the power of 
a party formed in any three of the ſtates, to 
come to reſolutions, and to enact laws, highly 


detrimental to the intereſt of the remaining 


ſtate, as well as to paſs regulations, concern- 


ing points, in which the latter only was inter- 


cſted, 


Thus the nobles who deſpiſed commerce, 


the clergy who had no concern with it, and 


the peaſants who were totally ignorant of e- 
very thing relating to it, might paſs acts 
which would materially affect it, although 


the burghers ſhould be unanimous in reject- 


ing them. Nor was it extraordinary if the 
four orders when aſſembled, appear ſome- 


times to have had little piques and reſent- 
ments towards each other to gratify, when 


we reflect that they belonged to claſſes en- 


tirely diſtinct from each other; and, when 


the ſtates were ſeparated, ſeldom or never 
aſſociated in private life. 


Hitherto 
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Hitherto I have conſidered only ſome of 
the defects of the form of government itſelf, 
and of the objections which might with juſ- 
tice be ſtarted againſt the perſons in whoſe 
hands it placed the legiſlature. 


But the great error committed by the fra- 
mers of this conſtitution, was, that while 
they paid ſo much attention to political li- 
berty, that is, to the ſhare the nation was to 
have in the government; they totally forgot 
that an equal attention was due to civil liber- 
ty, or the freedom of individuals conſidered 
in their private capacity. 


Tt is the full enjoyment of the civil, which 
attaches a nation to their political liberties. 
'The influence of the former extends itſelf 
over the whole ſociety, the meaneſt member 
of which partakes of the benefits it diffuſes. 
The immediate advantages reſulting from the 
latter, fall to the lot of, comparatively ſpeak- 
ing, a very ſmall portion of the nation, 


We are not however to attribute it altoge- 
ther to neglect, if the framers of the late 
Swediſh conſtitution did not pay the ſame at- 
tention to the private rights of individuals, 
as to the political liberty of the nation, The 
latter had been eſtabliſhed of a ſudden, or at 
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| leaſt the form of government was ſo eſtabliſh- 
ed which was deſigned to introduce it. But 


thoſe laws which have civil liberty, or perſo- 
nal ſafety and ſecurity of private property 
for their objects, cannot perhaps be deviſed 


and reduced to practice with equal expedi- 


tion. Theſe are in general the reſult of ex- 
perience, and it is only after frequent trials 


that they have been brought to a ſufficient 


degree of perfection to anſwer the purpoſes 
for which they were intended, 


The immediate introduction therefore of 


ſach laws, among a people not fitted to re- 
ceive them, was perhaps a taſk which exceed- 


ed the abilities of thoſe who had framed the 


new conſtitution of Sweden; or, content 
with what they had done towards eſtabliſh- 
ing political liberty, they ſeem to have left 
private freedom to the care of their poſterity, 


The conſequence was, that the change in 
that government, produced little or none in 
the ſituation of the great body of the people. 
They ſtill found themſelves expoſed to the 


ſame oppreſſion as before, and could not 
therefore have any reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with an alteration in the one, which was 
productive of no improvement 1n the other. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, their prejudices were all in favour 
of that government to which they had been 


| accuſtomed. The number of great and able 
princes who had fate upon their throne, by 


attaching them to their monarch, inſenſibly 
attached them to their monarchy likewiſe. 
Their national vanity had been flattered by 


the great reputation many of their ſovereigns 
had acquired; by the luſtre theſe had given 


to the Swediſh arms; and by the glory 
which they conceived the victories of theſe 


princes had reflected upon their country. 


The miſeries they had ſuffered from the am- 
bition or deſpotiſm of their kings, were in a 
few years forgotten. But their pride did not 


ſuffer the exploits of a Guſtavus Adolphus, 


or of a Charles the XIIth, to ſink into equal 


oblivion. 


The memory of Charles is ſtill rooted in 
the mind of every Swede. He is known a- 
mong them only by the name of the great 


king: and thoſe who recollect the having 


ſeen him in their childhood, {till ſpeak of 


him with tears in their eyes. 
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ce r K 


Progreſs of corruption, and of the French in- 

"fluence in Sweden; change of ſyſtem in the 

Diet of the year 1738; and ſome of the 
moſt remarkable rranſactions of that held 
in 1756. 


Wr may have obſerved in the preceding 


ſection, that the framers of the late Swediſh 
conſtitution, had not only confined the pow- 


er of the crown within the narroweſt limits, 


but had likewiſe taken every precaution that 
a dear-bought experience could ſuggeſt to 


them, to guard againſt the influence it might 


acquire through corruption. 


By placing their liberties beyond the reach 


of any attacks open or indirect on the part 
of their ſovereigns, they imagined they had 
effectually ſecured tbem, and quite forgot 
they had left a door open for another ſpecies 


of corruption, one equally fatal to liberty, but 
in its conſequences infinitely more ruinous to 


the country; I mean that proceeding from 


foreign powers. 
Foreigr rruption, while it is as fatal to 
the liber tes of a free N as that proceed- 
| ing 


eee 


C07) 
ing from their ſovereign could be, is alſo more 
ruinous to the intereſts of the kingdom, and 
at the ſame time without a remedy. Who is 
to puniſh corruption in ſenators, or check the 
progreſs of it among them, if the executive is 
| lodged in the ſenate? Who is to puniſh it in 
the members of the ſtate, when the ſtates 
themſelves are corrupted? In a limited mo- 
narchy, on the contrary, when properly con- 
ſtituted, the prince not only is above being 
tempted by foreign bribes, but, however he 
may be inclined to make uſe of corruption 
himſelf, he certainly will not ſuffer foreign 
. powers to acquire by that means an influence 
among ſuch of his ſubjects as are members of 
the legiſlature. But what was the caſe in Swe- 
den? the king it is true was there deprived of 
the means of corrupting himſelf the members 
of the legiſlature, but he was likewiſe diveſt- 
ed of all power which could enable him to 
prevent foreign corruption from ſpreading it- 
ſelf among them. While he was ſo ſtreight- 
ened in his finances, as well as limited in his 
authority; while he had ſo little ſhare in di- 
recting the public meaſures, and a portion ſo 
ſmall of the advantages which might reſult 
from the proſperity of the kingdom ; there 
| | hardly 
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hardly ſeemed to be a ſingle circumſtance in 
his ſituation, which could ſerve to connect his 
intereſts with thoſe of the nation. And at 
the ſame time, the poverty of thoſe who were | 
entruſted with a ſhare in the government, 
was ſuch, as naturally rendered them open to 
corruption, from whatever quarter it might 
come, and apologized for what they muſt 
otherwiſe have bluſhed to own. 


This ſtate of affairs in Sweden could not 
remain long unobſerved by foreign potentates; 
who would naturally take all the advantages 
it afforded them, for acquiring ſuch a degree 
of influence in that country, as ſuited their 
political views and intereſts. : 

Among theſe, France took the lead. The 
buſy reſtleſs ſpirit of intrigue which charac- 
terizes the policy of the cabinet of Verſailles, 
was no-where more conſpicuous in its effects 
than in Sweden. Having loſt that weight in 
the ſcale, and aſcendency in the affairs of Eu- 
rope, of which ſhe as once poſſeſſed, it ſeems 
to be now the object of France to acquire by 
artifice and corruption, that influence among 
theother European powers, which her real ſu- 
periority over them had formerly given her. 


Hence 
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Hence her emiſſaries at foreign courts are 
perpetually carrying on intrigues there, ſome- 
times in order to effect internal revolutions ; 
_ſometimes to promote diſſenſions between 
neighbouring powers, and by that means kin- 


dle a war; but always for the purpoſe of 


checking the proſperity of ſuch, as are be- 
come the objects of her jealouſy. | 


Never was a country more egregiouſly 
_ duped by another, than Sweden has been by 
France, from the time of their being firſt 
connected. I believe it would be ſcarcely 
poſſible to produce a ſingle advantage which 


has reſulted to the former, from her union 


with the latter; whilſt the loſſes ſhe has ſuſ- 
| tained in conſequence of it, have been fre- 


quent and manifeſt. Neither is it eaſy to 


conceive why France ſhould intereſt herſelf 
ſo much in the affairs of this northern king- 
dom, but upon the principle juſt now men- 
tioned, in order to be able whenever ſhe 


ſhould think proper, to create an enemy to 


another northern potentate, whoſe rapid riſe 


into power and conſequence, ſhe could not 


behold without envy. 


But if Sweden has been duped by France, 
the latter country certainly has been no leſs 
miſtaken, in her policy with regard to the ve- 
ry object of her alliance with the former. 
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The cireumſtances which might have once 
rendered a connection between theſe two 
countries advantageous to both, have long 
ceaſed to exiſt, Since that time the face of 


affairs in the northern part of Europe has 
_ undergone a total change; and confequently, 
in the political intereſts of the countries ſi- 


tuated there, an equal alteration muſt have 
taken place. 


Tt was 1n the reign of Guſtavus Vaſa, that 


the firſt treaty of alliance between Sweden 
and France took place. I mention this, be- 
cauſe it is not at all improbable that the opi- 


nion of ſo great and wiſe a prince as Guſta- 


vus, with reſpect to the choice of an ally, 
may have been the groundwork of the pre- 
ference afterwards given upon all occaſions 
by his countrymen to France. But nothing 
could be more obvious than the reaſons 


which induced that prince to form a French 


alliance, nor any thing more evident than 


that they were only of a temporary nature, 
and ought not conſequently to have bcen 
productive of a connection that was to laſt 


longer than theſe ſhould ſubſiſt. Charles the 


_ Vth, emperor of Germany, had conceived 
the deſign of placing Frederic count Pala- 
tine upon the northern throne; it was, there- 


fore, 
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fore, very natural that Guſtavus ſhould con- 
nec himſelf with the Prince who was the de- 
clared enemy of Charles, and ſuch a one he 
found in France the Iſt. A union with Eng- 
land would certainly have ultimately proved 


more advantageous to his country, and Guſ- 


tavus might probably have been of that opi- 
nion; but the fickleneſs of the temper of 


Henry the VIIIth rendered him an ally by no 


means to be confided in. 


This monarch was beſides cloſely connect- 
ed with the emperor, at the time Guſtavus 


wanted to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the at- 


tacks of the Imperial power: and conſonant 


to his wild ſyſtem of politicks, Henry had 


actually purchaſed Denmark, with which 
country Guſtavus was then in cloſe alliance, 
of the Hanſe towns, (though theſe only me- 
ditated the conqueſt of it) and advanced 
20,000 crowns of what he had ſtipulated to 


pay when delivery ſhould be made. Theſe 
_ reaſons were therefore ſufficient to determine 


Guſtavus in his choice of the French alliance, 
which he conceived the ſituation of his affairs 


rendered it neceſſary he ſhould form. 


Sweden next entered into a ſubſidiary trea- 


ty with France, in the reign of Guſtavus 
Adolphus. 


* The 
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The object of France was, at that time, to 
humble the houſe of Auſtria, and for this 
purpoſe ſhe could not, as Europe was then 


circumſtanced, have pitched upon a fitter in- 


ſtrument than the Swediſh monarch. 


When Guſtavus invaded the empire, he 


was the moſt powerful ſovereign in the north. 
Ruſſia ſtill continued in a ſtate of barbariſm, 
and conſequently of inſignificance; and the 


petty EleQorate of Brandenburg, had not as 


yet ſtarted up into a potent kingdom. It was, 
therefore, perfectly conſiſtent with the uſual 
policy of Richlieu, to form an alliance with, 
perhaps, the only power then both willing 


and capable of abetting his deſigns againſt : 


the emperor. 


But as the preference given to France as 


an ally, by Guſtavus Vaſa, ſeems ever after to 


have biaſſed the Swedes in favour of that 


country, ſo the ſucceſſors in office of Richlieu 
appear, with reſpec to the Swediſh ſyſtem, to 
have followed the example of that great mi- 
niſter, and probably for no other reaſon than 
becauſe this was a ſyſtem that had been adopt- 
ed by him. Both parties forgetting that different 


junctures and new arrangements of power re- 


quired their purſuing a different policy; and 
that 
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that what was perfectly wiſe in one ſituation 
of things, might become as abſurd in another. 


Thus when Sweden had nothing to dread 
from Ruſſia, and held the Electors of Branden- 


burg in contempt, ſhe might have afforded to 


France the moſt powerful aid againſt the en- 
croaching ſpirit of the Houſe of Auſtria; and 
the Swediſh monarchs, by means of French 
ſubſidies, might have indulged their paſſion 
for war at no great expence to their country. 
When this was the caſe, a union between 
Sweden and France was founded in the 


| foundeſt policy. 


But when afterwards the ſituation of the 
North of Europe had undergone a total 
change; when Sweden from being the firſt be- 
came one of the moſt inſignificant of the nor- 


thern powers; when the little electorate of 


Brandenburg, had become a great kingdom, 


alone ſufficiently potent to bar the progreſs 
of the Swedes into Germany, beyond their 


own inſignificant province of Pomerania; 
when an immenſe” empire bordering upon 
Sweden, from which ſhe had little or nothing 


to apprehend, burſting from obſcurity into 


power and conſequence, by the moſt rapid 


: progreſs from barbariſm to civilization of 


which the hiſtory of mankind can ſurniſh an 
P 3 | example, 
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example, became an adverſary to Sweden far 
too formidable for her declining ftrength; an 
adverſary, with whom it was impoſſible that 
Sweden could alone contend, while it was 
equally impoſlible {he could for that purpoſe 
receive, any. effectual aſſiſtance from her 
French ally: ſurely under theſe circum- 


ſtances, the connection between France and 


Sweden could not anſwer any of thoſe ends, 


which either party might formerly have ex- 
pected to obtain by it. 


The idea which the cabinet of Verſailles 
might have entertained of rendering Sweden 
a thorn in the ſide of Ruſſia, was in itſelf a 
miſtaken one; for the ſowing of diſſenſion 
between thoſe two powers was, in fact, only 
giving the latter a pretext to make conqueſts 
upon the former, and therefore ſerved but to 
augment the power of that potentate, to re- 


| duce, wboſe. ſtrength and importance, could 


be the ſole object of the immenſe ſums pri- 
vately ſpent by France in corrupting the 
Swedes ; whilſt the ſubſidies theſe publicly 
receiyed, were both too inſignificant, and too 


ill paid, to compenſate for the loſſes the na- 


tion neceſſarily ſuſtained from being at enmi- 
ty with Ruſſia *.. 


Hence 


T Notwithſtanding the predilection entertained by Chriſtina 
tor France, it was a maxim with that Princeſs, as well as with 


Charles 


Hence we may with juſtice affirm, that if 
a French alliance, proved on many occaſions, 
highly injurious to the intereſts of Sweden, 
France was in her turn equally miſtaken in 
the policy, which induced her to connect her- 
{elf with that country. In this policy how- 
ever ſhe ſtill perſiſted; and from the moment 
the late Swediſh form of government was 
eſtabliſhed, ſhe bent all her endeavours to 
create to herſelf ſuch a party in Sweden, as 
might enable her to govern that country with 
the ſame eaſe as ſhe did one of her own pro- 
vinces. Hos E 5 


When the framers of the late Swediſh con- 
ſtitution gave a new government to their 
country, they at the ſame time adopted a 
new ſyſtem with reſpe& to foreign politicks. 
They had opened their eyes to the change 
wrought in the ſituation of ſome of the pow. 

ers 


Charicsz the XIth, that Sweden ſhould no more form an al- 
hance with that country. In a letter written by Charles to 
the ſenators, during an illneſs from which he did nat expect 
to recover, he expreſſed himſelf thus: —“ As I am well in- 
« formed that among the ſenators whom I have appointed 
„ guardians to my ſon the Prince Charles, as well as among 
«© the remainder of the ſenators, there are many who are en- 
* tirely devoted to France, I cannot refrain from exhorting 
them to continue firmly attached to thoſe alliances I have 
e concluded: as I find them the ſureſt and moſt advantage- 
„ ons for Sweden. France has deceived me once, and I 
* would, therefore, again never have recourſe to her.“ 
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ers which ſurrounded them. The miſeries 
they had experienced from the recent wars 
of Charles the XIIth, rendered peace abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the ſtate. They ſaw 
plainly that the armies of Ruſſia were no 
longer compoſed of thoſe ſoldiers, twenty 
thouſand of whom after the battle of Narva, 
had ſurrendered at diſcretion to no more 
than eight thouſand Swedes. They perceiv- 
ed the immenſe power that empire had ſud- 
denly acquired, to cultivate the friendſhip of 
which, they conſidered as the only means of 
obtaining ſecurity to themſelves. The pow- 
er too of Pruſſia formed a new barrier againſt 
every attempt they ſhould make at recover- 
ing the loſſes Sweden had ſuſtained on the 
| ſide of Germany. Thus circumſtanced, they 
apprehended an alliance with F rance could 
be of no farther ſervice to them, but might, 
on the contrary, plunge them into freſh dit- 
ficulties. 


To maintain therefore a cloſe correſpon- 
dence with Ruſſia, and to continue on good 
terms with all their neighbours, appeared to 
count Horn + and his coadjutors, not only as 
the wiſeſt policy they could purſue, but as 
that which the diſtreſſed Rate of their coun- 

try 


+ Count Horn was the perſon principally concerned 1 in the 
Pe of the late conſtitution. 
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try had rendered it abſolutely neceſſary for 
them to adopt. 


To this ſyſtem Sweden continued firm till 
the year 1738: it was then that the fruits of 
the intrigues of France, firſt began to diſcover 
themſelves, and that a total, and moſt cer- 
tainly unfortunate change in the politicks of 
the Swedes took place. | 


Thoſe defects in their form of government, 
of. which I have already taken notice, gave 
to France but too favourable opportunities 
of employing corruption among them in the 
moſt effectual manner. 

The conſequence of this corruption was, 

that in the diet aſſembled in 1738, a moſt 
powerful party appeared in favour of French 
meaſures. The perſons who compoſed it went 
under the denomination of Hats. The object 
they held out to the nation, was the recovery 
of ſome of the dominions yielded to Ruſſia; 
and conſequently the ſyſtem they were to pro- 
ceed upon, was to break with that power, and 
connect themſelves with France. 


The party directly oppoſite to them was 
headed by count Horn, and thoſe who had 
contributed to eſtabliſn the new form of go- 
vernment. 

| Their 
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Their object was peace, and the promoting 
of the domeſtic welfare of the nation. The 
ſyſtem therefore which they adopted, was to 
maintain a cloſe correſpondence with Ruſſia, 
and to avoid all farther connection with 
France. Theſe were ſtyled the Caps. There 
was beſides a third party, called the Hunting 
Caps, compoſed of perſons who were as yet 
_undetermined to which of the other t. two they 
would join themſelves. 


In this diet, which, contrary to cuſtom, con- 
tinued fitting eleven months, the Hats ſoon 
appeared to have a very great majority ; and 
the event was, that an end was put to the 
virtuous adminiſtration of count Horn and 
his colleagues ; their pacific ſyſtem was over- 
turned, and the French party aſſumed the 
whole direction of the public affairs. 


A war with Ruſſia, as muſt have been ex- 
pected, ſoon afterwards enſued. This, from 
the beginning, was attended by nothung but 


loſſes and misfortunes *. 

'The 
The time at which the ruling party in Sweden, in its wit- 
dom, thought proper to commence hoſtilities againſt Ruſſia, 
was when the latter power was in profound peace, and conſe- 
quently at liberty to exert her whole ſtrength to repel the im- 
potent attacks of the former. In order to delude the nation 
into this war, it was faid the ſenate tranſmitted to the Swediſh 
miniſter at Peter ſourg, ready-made minutes of the reports be 


vas to ſend back to Sweden; and theſe were ſuch as were cal- 
culated 


IF > 


— 
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The Swediſh army in Finland was totally 
deſtroyed, and the whole of that country loſt. 
The unfortunate generals who commanded 
there, count Lewenhaupt and baron Budden- 
broke paid the forfeit of their lives; not for 


their own miſconduct, but for the madneſs 


and infatuation of thoſe who promoted a war, 
to which Sweden was by no means equal; and 


which conſequently in a ſhort time, compel- 


led the Swedes to ſue for peace upon any terms 


the enemy ſhould think proper to impoſe. 


Theſe were the firſt fruits of the French in- 
fluence in the Swediſh diets, after the eſta- 
bliſhment of the late form of government. 


I ſhall now haſten to ſome of the principal 
tranſactions of the diet 1756, as they will 
ſerve to give the reader a full idea of the man- 
ner in which the Swediſh conſtitution was ad- 
miniſtered, of the abuſes that then crept into 


it, and of the encroachments made by the 


Hats upon the royal authority; an authority, 
which it has been already obſerved, was 
originally inſufficient to anſwer any uſeful 


purpoſe 


1 to create among the Sw =O a belief that the armies 


of Ruſſia had been almoſt ruined by her late war with the 


Turks. And baron Buddenbroke, who was ſent into Finland 
to inſpect the ſtate of that country, it may be preſumed, had 
iaſtructions to make ſuch repreſentations of it as favoured the 
martial deſigns of the perſons in power. 
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purpoſe to the government, but which, in this 


diet, was reduced almoſt to nothing. 


After the ſtates were aſſembled, one of the 
firſt ſubjects of diſpute between them and the 


king, was of ſo curious a nature, in itſelf ſo 


trivial, yet conſidered by the diet as an affair 
of fo much importance, that it merits a par- 
ticular relation, 


However a people may be deſirous of li- 
miting the authority of their ſovereign, in 
thoſe points which relate to the preſerva- 
tion of their libertics, there are others pro- 
perly belonging to his private concerns, in 
which it were illiberal, if not indecent, for 
his ſubjects to interfere. But the Swedes 
ſeem to have thought otherwiſe, and they act- 
ed accordingly. From the time that the 


French party in 1738, had got poſſeſſion of 


the reins of government, they appear to have 


_ conſidered it as no wiſe incumbent on them 


to keep any meaſures with the court. Not 
content with continually impoſing freſh re- 
ſtraints upon the regal power, they reſolved 
to reduce the ſituation of the king, to an ab- 
ſolute ſtate of pupilage, in which he was to 
have neither will nor property of his own. 
Early in the diet, the ſtates preſented a very 


ſingular addreſs to his majeſty. The purport 
of 


( 
of it was, That whereas by the thirteenth ar- 
ticle of the ordinance of the year 1723, the 
ſtates were to examine into the condition of 
the jewels and moveables belonging to the 
crown, as well ſuch as were in the king' trea- 
ſury,asthoſe that were preſented to the queen“ 
at Berlin, upon his majeſty's marriage, for the 
uſe of his royal conſort; they therefore beg- 
ged to know when it would be convenient to 
her majeſty, that the above-mentioned jewels 
ſhould be viſited by ſome deputies from their 


body, and compared with the inventories 
made of them. 


It is true by the article above alluded to, 
the ſtates were veſted with the power claimed 
by them upon this occaſion; but it was a 
power which had never been exerciſed, and 
was probably never intended to be ſo, but in 
caſe of a minority or a vacancy of the throne, 
when it was proper ſuch a power ſhould be 
lodged ſomewhere, to prevent the embezzle- 
ment of the effects belonging to the crown. At 

any other time to claim the exerciſe of it ſurely 
betrayed the moſt illiberal ſuſpicions on the 
part of the ſtates, and placed the ſovereign in 
the moſt humiliating point of view. But to 
examine into the ſtate of thoſe jewels which 

had 


*The late king married the pr inceſs Louiſa Ulrika, fiſter 
to the preſent king of Pruſſia. 
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had been given to her majeſty as a marriage- 
preſent from the king, wascertainly a demand 
as much beneath the dignity of the ftates, as 
it muſt have been mortifying to the queen®. 


Her majeſty accordingly refuſed to ſubmit 


to ſuch a review of the jewels, which, ſaid 


ſhe, in her anſwer to the requeſt of the ſtates, 
« ſeems to ariſe from ſome diſtruſt in the ſtates 


& of the kingdom;” but ſhe added, © I ſhall 


let the two members of the ſecret committee 
know my thoughts, that I deſign to have 
a the jewels in queſtion ſeparated from my 


* own, and ſo to deliver them up to the 
* ſtates, becauſe from that hour I account my- 
« ſelf too good to wear them.“ 


This was productive of a moſt ſerious re- 


monſtrance on the part of the ſtates, which I 
ſhall give here at full length, as it will ſerve 


to convey a perfect idea of her mode of pro- 


_ ceeding, and of the ſituation of the king. 


The ſtates cannot any longer conceal from 


« your majeſty, what they muſt unavoidably | 
have obſerved, that the queen does not 


c view 


* The fact was with reſpect to theſe jewels, that Mr. Teſſin, 


the Swediſh ambaſſador at Berlin, had preſented them to the 
queen only in the name of the king, and ſhe conſequently 
conſidered them as her own. It certainly never could have 
occurred to a foreign princeſs, that a marriage- gift was to be 


conſidered by the nation merely as a truſt, of which ſhe was 


upon demand to give an account. 


i 


| 
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view them in the light in which they ought 


« to be conſidered, as ſtates in poſſeſſion of 
« power, as well as faithful ſubjects of your 
« majeſty; and as thoſe very ſtates that raiſed 
« your majeſty to ſo glorious a rank among 
„kings, and who moſt willingly offer for 
« your majeſty's and the kingdom's united 
good, their lives and fortunes whenever oc- 
„ caſions ſhall require. 


« The queen's carriage towards the ſtates 
“has been accompanied likewiſe by a con- 
e tempt for the ſenators and other officers of 
„the kingdom +, moſt conſpicuouſly ſhewn 
jn a conduct founded on caprice, and which 
e pays no reſpect to the dignity of perſons; 
« as if there were any other fidelity and me- 
„ rit than obedience to the laws, or any other 
„marks of dignity or reward, than thoſe 
* which your majeſty's juſtice diſtributes a- 
* mong your faithful ſubjects. 

. « The: 


| + This pretended contempt for the ſenators and other officers 
of the kingdom, was nothing more than an order given by 


the king about a year before, that no coaches ſhould drive 
Into the inner court of the palace, except thoſe of the royal 


family. The firſt perſons who were ſtopped were the ſenators 
ladies. The ſenators were prudent enough not to complain 
upon their own account, but they prevailed upon the French 


_ ambaſſador to attempt to drive in likewiſe, and upon his being 


ſtopped, to make his complaint to the ſenate ; who upon this 


_ reſolved, that all perſons of a certain rank then ſpecified, 


ſhould enjoy that important privilege. 
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5 The general aſſembly of the ſtates, as 
„well as the whole kingdom, are convinced, 


e that your majeſty thoroughly diſlike theſe 
proceedings: they deſire no happier govern- 
* ment than what your majeſty's kind and fa- 
« therly diſpoſition promiſes them; but when 
e things contrary to this diſpoſition are tranſ- 


« acted ſo near the throne, it cannot but occaſi- 
© onrefletions among foreigners, as well as un- 
e eaſineſs and trouble within the realm. Your 

© majeſty's wiſdom cannot fail to obſerve, that 
* examples thus imprinted upon the tender 


4 minds of the hereditary princes, who inſtead 
* of acquiring a love for the nation, for a free 
people, and an eſteem for fidelity and me- 


* rit, are taught to look on other men as born 
© to be miſerable for their pleaſure; and as 


happy or unhappy, well or ill intentioned, 
“ according to the favours or diſgraces they 
* meet with at court. 


The queen came into this kingdom to 


* be your majeſty's conſort, not to add to 
the weight of government. 


This weight ought the more eaſily | to 
be borne by ſo gracious and juſt a king, as 


your majeſty poſſeſſes the moſt ſovereign 


power and the ſureſt reward in the hearts 


of your ſubjects. When therefore by-ways 


are 
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are taken by any other perſon, contrary 
to the engagements your Majeſty has en- 


tered into before God and the kingdom, 


and conſequently againſt your views and 
intentions, they tend either to make two 


governments in the kingdom, the one 


with, and the other without law ; or a 


king without conſtitutional direction, and 
laws without power. 


« But of all that has appeared, nothing 
was more unexpected, than that a de- 
claration ſhould be made in writing by 
her majeſty, in which ſhe fays, that ſhe 
looks upon the deſire of the ſecret com- 
mittee to review the jewels, as the ef- 
fects of diſtruſt, and concludes with theſe 


words: That ſhe thinks herſelf too good 


to wear them for the future. 


It is not cuſtomary, nor indeed agreea- 
ble to our form of government, to take 
notice of any communication or correſ- 


pondence between the queen and the 
_ 


ſtates of the kingdom, concerning the af- 


fairs of the diet. But when the ſtates 


have done nothing to draw upon them- 
ſelves ſuch expreſſions from her majeſty, 
and a writing falls into their hands, which 
contains ſo public a contempt for the go- 


2 1 
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vernment, it does not become their digni- 
ty to be ſilent: though what the ſtates 
ſhall in this caſe think fit to do, is not to 
be applied to other occaſions, or to become 
a precedent hereafter, as the general aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates hopes, and wz/l alſo 
zake care, that what now gives occaſion to 


theſe proceedings, ſhall never happen again.” 


After dwelling ſome time upon their right 


to make the review in queſtion, their re- 
monſtrance concludes thus: 


« The ſtates deſire no change in your ma- 
jeſty's ſentiments towards the queen your 
conſort; but very much that her majeſty 


ſhould change her ſentiments towards the 
kingdom. 


They aſk nothing more than that your 


cc 


1 


17 


majeſty may be left quictly to make your 


ſubjects happy, and your reign glorious ; 
and therefore wiſh that a perſon whoſe 
welfare is ſo nearly connected with your 


majeſty's, might conſtantly poſſeſs their 


moſt humble reſpect and devotion. 


" With regard to theſe matters, the whole 
aſſembly of the ſtates humbly confide in 
your majeſty's paternal care, glad not 7o 
« fland in need of thoſe means, which God and 
their right have otherwiſe given them. 
Your 
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4 Your majeſty's engagements with the 


kingdom are your firſt and moſt important 


„ engagements ; from the obſervance of them 
« a whole nation is to expect its welfare; 


and upon that too Op the > happineſ 


« of poſterity.” 


The conſtitution muſt be maintained; 


« and thus will your majeſty be freed from 


La variety of cares; and the country and 


te 


its inhabitants will then fully enjoy the fruits 
e of ſo worthy a prince's government .” 

So ſerious a remonſtrance as this, requir- 
ed on the part of the king, as ſerious an 
apology for what appeared to have given the 
ſtates ſo much offence. 


He aſſured them of the ſentiments of love 
and eſteem which her majeſty entertained for 
the nation, and endeavoured to ſoften the 
harſhneſs of ſome of the cxpreſſions the had 


uſed in her letter to the ſtates, by attribut- 


ing it to their being made in a language ſhe 
did not ſufficiently underſtand : but he ſtill 
inſiſted, that as her majeſty had worn the 
crown jewels for upwards of ten years wich- 


out ſuch a review as that in queſtion, hav- 
ing ever been thought of by the ſtates during 
all that time, her majzſty could not but con- 
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ſider their conduct on the preſent occaſion, 
as ariſing from a diſtruſt, which touched her 
| honour in the moſt ſenſible manner. He far- 
ther declared, that as to the jewels which 
had in his name been given to her majeſty 
at Berlin, ſhe could not but look upon them 
as her own, according to one of the articles 
of the marriage-agreement. 


One would have imagined this wretched af- 
fair would have ended here; but upon receiv- 
ing this anſwer, the ſtates ſent up another 
remonſtrance to prove that the jewels pre- 
ſented to her majeſty at Berlin as a marriage- 
gift, were jewels of the kingdom, and there- 
fore inſiſted on a review of them. In this 
ſecond remonſtrance was the following cu- 
rious paſſage, reflecting on the ſuppoſed in- 
fluence of the queen : *'The ſtates beg that 
your majeſty, without being diſturbed, 
may be maſter of your court, and king of 
your kingdom ; and finally, they beg (with 
humility) that all farther. correſpondence 
upon this and the like matter may ceaſe“. 

: Having 


* The ſecret hiſtory of the ſtates making the reviewal of the 
jewels ſo ſerious an affair was this: The ruling party had been 
informed, that ſome of the queen's jewels were-pledged at Ham- 
burgh, and their great object in obliging her immediately to re- 
deem them was, to deprive her by that means cf the money which 
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Having carried this point, ſo mortifying 
to the king, the ſtates proceeded to further 
exertions of power, of a nature ſtill more 
perſonally vexatious to him, 


His majeſty had appointed a ſub-governor 
to the prince royal. He imagined, that with 


regard to his own family at leaſt, he might 


be at liberty to chuſe the perſons that were 
to be immediately about himſelf and his chil- 
dren. But this was deemed too important a 
privilege to be intruſted in the royal hands. 
The ſtates ſhortly came to a reſolution, that 
the office of ſub-governor to his royal high- 


neſs, ſhould be aboliſhed. Their letter to 


his majeſty upon this occaſion, is ſufficiently 
curious to be inſerted here. Nothing can 
give a more ample idea of the peremptory 
humility which accompanied their requeſts 


to the throne. It was as follows : 


* Moſt mighty and moſt potent King, 
<« Having deliberated upon the affair of 
education, which is of ſo much importance 
to your majeſty and the kingdom, it has 
appeared to us, among other things, that 
the 


they apprehended he might be able to raiſe for the ſupport of the 
court party in the Diet. 


A young lady about the queen betray ed the ſecret or © he Jew — 
for which ſhe got a penſion from the | ates. 
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( 230 ) 
the office of ſub-governor to his R. H. is 
unneceflary ; ; the ſtates muſt therefore, with 
ſubmiſſion, repreſent, that ſuch an eſta- 


bliſhment, is altogether unuſual in this 
kingdom, and that what is practiſed in o- 


ther countries, cannot be applicable to a 
kingdom which has different principles of 


government from thoſe countries. 


* In the opinion of the ſtates, as long as 


the governor is in health and vigour to 


perform what is entruſted to his care, the 
office of ſub-governor can hardly be pro- 
ductive of any advantage, but may very 
probably of ſome inconvenience. 


The ſtates, in all ſubmiſſion, reſpec the 


careful and tender views which have given 


riſe to this eſtabliſhment of your majeſty's; 
but they truſt that they ſhew the ſame 
reſpectful and ſubmiſſive ſentiments in 


giving their moſt earneſt advice, that the 


above-mentioned office of ſub-governor, 


may be entirely ſuppreſſed for the future. 
* Beiide which, the ftates moſt humbly de- 
* fire, according to the right given them by 
* the form of government, that no new eſta- 
bliſkments may be made without their 

* knowledge, 
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( 097-3 
by knowledge, in what relates to the educa- 
« tion of the princes; and that no perſons be 
“changed otherwiſe than in the inſtruction 
to the governor.” = 


The ſtates had no ſooner aboliſhed the of- 
fice of ſub-governor, than an addreſs appear- 
ed on their part to his majeſty, containing an 
order, in the form of a requeſt, That Mr. 
Von Dalin ſhould be diſmiſſed from his office 
of preceptor to the prince royal. They laid 
no particular crime to his charge, and it ever 
continued a ſecret what they had to alledge 


| _ againſt him. But he was notwithſtanding for 


the future to be refuſed all manner of inter- 
courſe with his R. H. and to abſtain from 


going to court till farther orders. TWO days 
after this another remonſtrance was made to 


the king, in conſequence of his anſwer to a 
former one, on the occaſion of the ſecret com- 
mittee's having choſen ſenator Schefſer to be 
propoſed to the ſtates general for the office 
of governor to the prince royal. 

The purport of his majeſty's anſwer was, 
that though he wis no leſs perſuaded than 
the ſtates, of the good qualities of the ſenator 
Schefter, yet he could not conſent, nor dc- 
clarc it to be his pleaſure, that the above- 

mentioned 
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( 232 ) 
mentionea ſenator ſhould be choſen governor 
to his ſon, as the appointing to that office, 
was a right, which by the third article of the 
form of government was clearly veſted in 
him. | CE . 

Nothing can illuſtrate more fully what I 
have had occaſion to obſerve concerning this 
form of government, than the reply of the 
ſecret committee. 


I“he ſtates of the 1 (cad they) are 
legiſlators, and poſſeſs power; two qualifi- 
* cations by which they are marked out in 
the form of government. 

<« But both the legiſlature and the power 
« would be without effect, if obſtacles or re- 
ſiſtance could prevent the execution of 
« them; or if the ſentiments of the legiſlators | 
4 were ſubje to the controul of any one elſe. 
< His majeſty has for this reaſon, obliged him- 


_« ſelf by a ſolemn oath, always to agree with 
the ſtates aſſembled, according to the words 


& of the fifth article of the royal aſſurances; 
« ſo that their acts are, or ought to be, his 
„ majeſty's pleafure, &c. &c.” 

This is literally tranſlated. It is obſcurely 
worded, but the meaning of it is ſufficiently | 


evident, and I think requires no comment. 


Accord- 


nas 


= N Accordingly the ſtates proceeded not only 
ö : to appoint a governor to the prince royal, but 
R 2 likewiſe to nominate the attendants upon 
. : his royal highneſs's perſon. The king was 

obliged on this occaſion, as on every other, to 
[ I acquieſce. 7, 

? After theſe 3 of the plenitude of 
- b power aſſumed by the ſtates, and of the im- 


potence of the royal authority, it might have 
ſcemed unncceſſary to lay any freſh reſtraints 


e j 
upon an authority already ſo confined. 
8 ; But the object of the next ſtep taken by 
the ſtates, ſeemed to be totally to annihilate 
the remnants of the few privileges the crown x 
3 had hitherto been ſuffered to poſſeſs. : = 
c ; some time after the above-mentioned _ | 
* tranſactions, they preſented an Humble addreſs 0 
to his majeſty, containing an Hue requeſt, = 
a that upon ſome occaſions, where the king's 
; | ſignature had hitherto been requilite to the 
diſpatching of certain affairs; inſtead of ſuch 
ſignature, a ſtamp left in the hands of the ſe- 
. nators, ſhould for the future be made uſe of. 


This addreſs ſet forth, that according to the 
ſixteenth article of the form of government, 
ſhould the king be upon a journey, or ſo ill 
that he could not be troubled with public bu- 
ſineſs, in that caſe, the ſcnators ought to ſign 


ſuch 


(254 ). 


fach diſpatches as do not admit of any delay. 
That by the twentieth article of the ordi- 


nance of 1723, it was incumbent upon the 


ſenators, if the king thould defer figning 
longer than the importance of the buſineſs 


could admit of, to ſign themſelves, whatever 


the ſtates general ſent to his majeſty to be 
executed by him. That there were more 
cauſes than ic or abJence which might pre- 
vent the king's ſigning what was preſented 
to him for that purpoſe ; and that there were 
other affairs beſide thoſe reſolved upon by the 
| ſtates general, which were of ſufficient im- 
portance to require their being ſpeedily diſ- 
patched. For theſe reaſons 1t was the hum- 


ble opinion of the ſtates, © that for the future, 


in all affairs without exception, which hither- 


to required the ſign Manual of the king, his 
e majeſty's name might be affixed by a ſtamp, 


* whenever the ſigning has not followed the 
© firſt or the ſecond requeſt of the ſenate.” 


But it ſhould not be forgot, that in one part 
of this curious addreſs, the ſtates ſeem fairly 
to confeſs, what they conceive to be the chief 
uſe of having preſerved in their form of go- 
vernment, the kingly office.“ The ſtates ge- 
* neral 5 18 there ſaid) having a ſcrupulous 
I 1 
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oy regard to this conſideration, that the high 
* zame of the king, renders commands and ex- 
« peditions more effecual.” That is to ſay, 
that in fact, the bulk of the people were at- 
tached to monarchy, and that it would not 
have been found an eaſy matter to govern 
them, unleſs at leaſt a nominal king appear- 
ed to preſide i in the ſtate. 


In this manner did the Hat party, or the 
friends of France, rob the crown of its conſti- 


tutional rights, under the pretext of ſecuring 
the liberties of the nation. It could little have 
been imagined at that time, that the chiefs of 


the ſame party, ſhould, in a very few years, 
adopt the oppoſite ſyſtem, and overturn the 
conſtitution itſelf, under pretence of procur- 

ing a proper degree of power to the king. 


It was not however to be expected, that no 
attempts ſhould be made on the part of the 


king, or his friends, to reſiſt attacks ſo fatal 


to the royal authority. But the ſucceſs of 
ſuch attempts muſt have been very dubious. 
Force alone could enable his majeſty to pre- 
ſerve or recover thoſe rights which the ſtates 
had thought proper to allow him no legal 
means of defending. A plot was accordingly 
ſet on foot by count Brahe, baron Horn, the 
marſhal 


(899 3 
marſhal of the court, and ſome others; the ob- 


ject of which appears to have been, by means 
of exciting an inſurrection among the people 


in favour of the king, and by corrupting the 


ſoldiers and ſailors at Stockholm, to reſtore 
his majeſty at Ic:{i to all the power he was 
poſſeſſed of at the firſt eſtabliſhment of the 


form of government. 


This conſpiracy was diſcovered at the mo- 
ment the conſpirators were going to carry 
their deſigns into execution. In conſequence 
of which count Brahe and baron Horn, toge- 
ther with a number of other ſuſpected perſons, 
were arreſted by order of the ſecret committee. 


iAnatic deſpotiſm could not on a ſimilar 
occaſion have paid leſs attention even to the 


appearance of juſtice, than was conſpicuous 


in the conduct of the ruling party, with reſ- 


pect to the trial of theſe unfortunate men, 
This, as it might have been preſumed would be 
the caſe, was referred to one of thoſe extraor- 
dinary courts of judicature, the members of 


which were choſen by the ſtates from among 


themſelves. 


The very title of theſe extraordinary courts, 
prove them to have been little better than ſtate 
inquiſitions. They were denominated ſecret 


high courts of juſtice, which is a contradiction 


in 
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in terms. Accordingly, no perſons except 
the parties concerned were allowed to be pre- 
| ſent at their proceedings. They were bound 
neither by law, form, or precedent, but their 


own arbitrary will and pleaſure: were to de- 
termine upon the lives and properties of their 
fellow ſubjects. | 

Before ſuch a court were count Brahe, ba- 
ron Horn, and their accomplices to appear. 
The members of it being choſen by the ſtates, 
amounted in fact to the ſame thing, as if they 
had been nominated by the ruling party, from 
E among themſelves; and conſequently theſe 
were compoſed of the very perſons againſt 
whom the offence, with which the priſoners 
were charged, was committed. In any caſe 
where the characters of judge and party are 
united, we muſt have a better opinion of 
human nature than experience perhaps will 
juſtify, to expect impartiality. But when the 
violence and heat of faction are ſuperadded 
to the bias that ſelf-intereſt gives to the judg- 
ment, it were vain to hope even for mercy. 
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All the confeſſions made by the perſons that 
were ſeized upon this occaſion, were obtained 
by torture, which horrid practice the ordinary 
courts of juſtice did not admit. 


'The 


( FF —- 

The chief thing proved againſt count Brahe 
was, his having made balls and cartridges at 
his country ſeat; which the count alledged in 
his defence, had been done by the king's im- 
mediate. order, and for his majeſty's defence 
in caſe of an unexpected attack. However, 
this unfortunate nobleman, together with ba- 
ron Horn and ſix others, were condemned 
to be beheaded, and were executed accord- 

ingly. | 

The crime for which theſe men thus for- 
feited their lives, not only was by no means 
ſufficiently proved againſt them to juſtify 
their condemnation, but it was in itſelf of a 
very dubious nature. It never appeared that 


their deſign had been to render the king an 


| abſolute monarch, but only to reinſtate him 
in his conſtitutional rights. And, as in a 
free government, all power that is uſurped, 
whether by the crown or the popular branches 
of the legiſlature, may be equally dange- 
rous to liberty; reſiſtance in the one caſe, 


may perhaps be as is juſtifiable as it is in the 


other. 


Alfter the repeated vexations the king expe- 


ended during the courſe of this Diet, it may 
eaſily 
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„ 
eaſily be concei ved how much this laſt blow 
muſt have affected him. 


At the beginning of it he had 1 himſelf 
inſulted by the treatment the queen met with 
from the ruling party; a treatment as illibe- 
ral in the authors of it, as it was humiliating 
to her majeſty. The king next ſaw his do- 
meſtic peace and tranquillity broke in upon 
by the ſame party; his paternal and royal 
rights alike invaded; his children delivercd 
into the hands of perſons choſen againſt his 
will; while thoſe in whom he confided were 
baniſhed from his preſence. His majeſty af- 
terwards beheld the ſtates ſtrike at the very 
root of the ſmall ſhare of power he had as yet 
retained. He ſaw them ſo loſt to decency as 
to render it legal to forge his ſignature, and 
to practiſe the ridiculous farce of iſſuing or- 


dinances in his name, and to all appearance 
with his ſign Manual annexed, againſt the 


execution of which he had probably proteſted 
with all his might. Laſtly, he beheld his 


beſt friends, for having formed a deſign to 
reſcue him from ſuch a ſituation, brought to 


the ſcaffold. 


He 


( 240} 
He beheld this without being able to 
ſtretch forth a hand to the aſſiſtance of thoſe 


who had riſked every thing to ſerve him. In : 


vain did he, as well as his royal conſort, de- 
ſcend to ſupplicate in the moſt humiliating 
manner thoſe rigid judges who had paſſed fo 
ſevere a ſentence, in order to obtain ſome mi- 
tigation of it;—they were harſhly refuſed, 
and in a ſtyle as peremptory as it was diſre- 
ſpectful. | / 


D 


Such was the ſituation to which the late 


king was reduced by the French, or Hat par- 


iy. in the Diet of 1750. 
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View of the political ſyſtem of the North, with 
reſpect to Sweden; and of the motrues which 
induced England, Ruſ}ia, and other foreign 
powers, as well as France, to interfere in the 
Swediſh government, during the three laſt 
Diets. | . 


S the object of the French intrigues at 
Stockholm, was manifeſtly to diſturb 

the peace of the North, whenever they 
thought proper, it was not to be ſuppoſed, 
that the powers ſituated in that part of 
Europe, would remain inactive ſpectators of 
meaſures which ſo highly concerned them. 
Ruſſia had often experienced the effects of 


the influence which the court of Verſailles 
had acquired in the government of Sweden. 


She had, in conſequence of that influence, 


been engaged in a moſt unneceſſary war with 
the Swedes * ; and though ſhe had no reaſon 
to regret the event of it, yet it could not be 
a matter of indifference to the court of Pe- 


terſburg, to behold ſo near a neighbour as 
Sweden, under the immediate direction of a 


* In 1742. 
— + | power, 


( 242 ) 
power, one of whoſe principal objects ever 
ſince Ruſſia emerged from barbariſm, ſeems 
to have been to check the riſe, or oppoſe 
the aggrandiſement of that empire. 


It was upon this principle, that through 
the mediat ion of France, Sweden had in 1740, 
entered into an alliance with the Porte; an 
alliance evidently deſigned to operate Hunt 
Ruſſia, as it was only in caſe of a war with 
the laſt· mentioned power, that any advantage 
could reſult from it, to either of the con- 
tracting parties. 


The king of Pruſſia had alſo, inring the 
late war felt the conſequences of the French 
influence in the Swediſh Diets; and though 
perhaps the armies of Sweden never made 
ſo contemptible a figure as on that occaſion, 
yet the part then taken by the Swedes, muſt 
have been ſufticient to have made his Pruſſian 
majeſty ſee the neceſſity of overturning the 
French ſyſtem in a country, which, poſſeſſing 
in the province of Pomerania a key to the 
heart of his dominions, was by that means 
enabled exceedingly to annoy him whenever 
he ſhould be engaged in a war with other 
powers. 


With 


. 
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With regard to Denmark, the intereſts 
of that country relative to Sweden, have, 
in the courſe of the preſent century, under- 


gone a total change. Peace between thoſe 


two nations is now become requiſite to both. 


At variance with each other, they have eve- 


ry thing to apprehend from their powerful 


neighbours: united; if not formidable, they 


are at leaſt reſpectable, and able to maintain 
their independence, 


France has long aimed at bringing about 


a cloſe alliance between them, in order to 
oppoſe their joint ſtrength to the power of 
Ruſſia, and to render that empire open to an 
attack on one fide, whenever the Turks 
ſhould engage in a war with it on the other. 


But an alliance, formed with a view rather 
to diſturb than eſtabliſh the tranquillity of 


the North, however it may coincide with 
the deſigns of the French cabinet, could not 


but be productive of the worſt conſequences 


both to the Danes and Swedes. 


If the natural antipathy, which unfortu- 
nately ſtill ſubſiſts in ſome degree between 
thoſe two nations, could be ſo far ſubdued 


as to allow of their being connected by a 


cloſe alliance, the object of it ſhould be 
R 2 peace, 
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peace, not war; it ſhould be calculated to 


preſerve the friendſhip, not awaken the 3j Jea- 
louſy of Ruſſia. 


The intereſts of the different countries of 
Europe, are now ſo interwoven with each 


other, that no material change can take place 


in the political ſyſtem of any one of them, 


without affecting in ſome degree many 


others. Could France therefore have ſuc- 
ceeded in her ſcheme of uniting Sweden and 


Denmark, with a view of producing a breach 


between thoſe powers and Ruſſia ; whenever 


this ſhould have happened, it would proba- 


bly have involved Europe in a general war. 


It is by ſea only that Denmark, and Swe- 


den could receive any effectual aſſiſtance from 
France: but the great maritime powers could 
not poſſibly ſuffer a French fleet to give law 
to the Baltick; conſequently either the Danes 
and Swedes would be deprived of the only 


ſuccours they could receive from their South- 


ern ally, or France muſt on their account en- 
gage in a war with the maritime powers. In 
the one caſe, they would be left at the mer- 
cy of Ruſſia; in the other, the ruin of their 
trade and commerce. would neceſſarily en- 
fue. 


While 
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While therefore it is the intereſt of Den- 
mark to live in harmony with Sweden, it 
likewiſe highly concerns her to cultivate the 


friendſhip of Ruſſia, The object of the 


Daniſh policy ought conſequently to have 


been (as previous to the late revolution in 
Sweden it for ſome time had been) to endea- 
vour to overturn the French ſyſtem at Stock- 


holm, which always tended to hoſtile mea- 
ſures; and at the ſame time to preſerve, if 
poſſible, the Swediſh form of government“. 


That form was by no means calculated 
to admit of Sweden's making thoſe ſudden 
and violent exertions of her ſtrength, from 
which the Danes had, on former occaſions, 
ſo often and ſo ſeverely ſuffered : it conſe- 
quently had proved much more favourable 
to the repoſe of the North, than the unli- 
mited authority before poſſeſſed by the Swe- 
diſh monarchs. Accordingly a ſecret article 
of a treaty, concluded between the courts of 


Peterſburg and Copenhagen in 1566, ex- 


preſly ſays, © Whereas it is of great impor- 
„ tance to the two crowns, that the liberty 
* The late king of Denmark has been heard to declare, that 


he would ſooner riſque the loſs of his crown, than ſuffer any 
material change to be made in the Swediſh form of government, 


R 2 : «and 
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* and preſent conſtitution of . coul " 
* be preſerved entire; and whereas of late, 


* by means of foreign influence, ſeveral 
„changes have been brought about in that 
*« kingdom; ſo that a war has been declared, 


and the people have been taxed, without 


the previous conſent of the three eſtates 
of the nation; by which changes the fun- 
% damental conſtitution is, from one quarter 
or another, conſtantly expoſed to be total- 


„ly overturned: the two high contraging 


“powers ſhall order their reſpective miniſters 


« at the court of Sweden, to act in concert 
* and confidence at all future Diets, for the 


% purpoſe of maintaining the fundamental 
« conſtitution of that kingdom; and for re- 
*« eſtabliſhing it according to the true ſpirit 
4 and true ſenſe of the law.” 


The very active part taken by England 


in the three laſt Swediſh Diets, remains to 
be accounted for. 


To deſtroy the French influence in Swe 
den, was certainly a point of ſome importance 

fo the Britiſh court. It was not however of 
itſelf conſiderable enough to juſtify the ex- 
pence which muſt neceſſarily have attended 
"It. But there 1 were other objects of the firſt 


conſequence 
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conſequence connected with it. A plan had 
been formed to make a grand alliance in the 
North, of which Great Britain and Ruſſia 
were to be the principal parties; Sweden 
and Denmark were to follow; and Pruſſia 
was finally to be invited into it. This would 
have been an alliance capable of ballancing 
that ſtrict union which then reigned, and ſtill 
continues among the three —_ powers of 
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the South. 

; As the paſſions and inclinations of indi- 

1 viduals always influence public affairs more 1 
: or leſs, this project of demoliſhing the French | 
a ſyſtem in Sweden, though it perfectly coin- 1 
5 cided with the empreſs of Ruſſia's general il 
: view of increaſing her weight in Europe, and i 
| particularly in the North; yet it perhaps = 
f owed its origin to the ill- treatment given to il 
4 Count Panin (the preſent Prime Miniſter of 1 


«2 Ruſſia) by the court of France and her 


g principal partizans, when he was Miniſter 1 
7 from Peterſburg at the court of Stockholm. [| 

; The plan however was a grand one, and | 
3 admirably calculated to preſerve Ihe peace of W: 

a | Europe. The pacific ſyſtem, with reſpea I 
1 ? to this part of the globe, together with a il 
I cloſe connection Py Ruſſia, appear to have 
been ever ſince his majeſty's acceffion, the | of 

[ | | 


# to 


two great objects of Britiſh policy. It was 


natural therefore for the Engliſh miniſtry, to 


enter into a ſcheme which tended to the ob- 
_ taining of points, as beneficial to England 
in particular, as they were advantageous to 
the general intereſts of mankind. 


There were many cauſes too which made 


it neceſſary for England to take a leading 
part in this deſign. | 


| Independent of the view of obtaining ſome 


commercial advantages, in a country where 
the ballance of trade was, and is ſo exceed- 
ingly againſt her; England was the only 
power among thoſe who united to deſtroy 
the French ſyſtem in Sweden, - againſt a cloſe 
connection with which the popular preju- 
dices of the Swedes would not have run ex- 
ceedingly high. The natural antipathy be- 
tween Sweden and Ruſſia, is not perhaps 
inferior to that which ſubſiſts between Swe- 
den and Denmark; ſo that, to prepare the 
minds of the Swedes for a total change of 


ſyſtem, with reſpe& to foreign politics, it 


was neceſſary that the engagements prepa- 
ratory to ſuch a change, ſhould at firſt be 
entered into with a power, againſt which 


the nation entertained no untipathy | of this 


ſort, 
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ſort. There might be perhaps other reaſons 
of a more private nature for the part taken 
by England upon this occaſion. 


The French party had governed Sweden 


abſolutely, without the aſſiſtance of the 
court; and we have ſeen, by the ſummary 
account given of the tranſactions of the 
Diet of 1756, to what a wretched ſtate of 


inſignificancy they had reduced the king. 
Foreign money had enabled the Hats to car- 
ry all their points againſt the regal power; 
his Swediſh majeſty therefore was juſtified, 
in having recourſe to the ſame means, in 
order to recover thoſe prerogatives which 
had been wreſted from him. 


After the enormities committed by the Diet 
of 1756, the Swediſh court requeſted and 
obtained ſome aſſiſtance from England. The 
ſituation of the king and queen of Sweden 


Was, about that time, placed in a ſtrong 


light, by a very great perſonage at Stock- 


holm. 


According to the repreſentations of that 


perſonage, all the endeavours of their 
** Swediſh majeſties to promote the true in- 
d tereſt of the nation, had been rendered in- 


* effectual by the powers of corruption, which 
France 
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France had furniſhed to the partizans of 
ker political ſyſtem. That ſhe had drawn 


to her all the factions of the nation, who. 


partly for the ſake of the money to be 


diſtributed, and partly from views of poſ- 
ſefling the revenues and poſts of the king- 
dom, had employed their talents only for 


the ſupport of their party; ſo that France 
governed Sweden with the ſame eaſe that 
ſhe did one of her own provinces. That 


the public treaſury had been pillaged, the 


appropriation of the revenues changed, 


the defence of the country neglected, and 
every branch of commerce ruined. That 
in conſequence of French influence, the 
ſtates had trampled on the riguts of their 


majeſties, placing themſelves above the. 


laws, even the fundamental ones. 


That under the fame influence, they had 


entered into two ruinous wars one after 


another, which brought the kingdom to 


the brink of deſtruction; that every at- 
tempt of their majeſtics to correct theſe 
abuſes, produced no other eſſect but to 
augment them. Theſe attempts were ſet 
in a bad light; inſinuations were thrown 
out that ſomething was meant againſt li- 
berty; innocent perſons were brought to 
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« the ſcaffold, the unhappy victims of their 


love of their country; and royalty was 


« robbed not only of the power which be- 


longed to it, but even of the rights and 


« prerogative of majeſty.” 


In this ſituation it was natural for their 
Swediſh majeſties to have recourſe to England, 
and to deſire the interpoſition of Great Bri- 
tain, to take them out of the trammels in 
which they had been ſo long held by France. 


This was not however a point to be ſudden- 


ly or eaſily accompliſhed. All intercourſe 


between the Britiſh court and the ruling 
powers in Sweden, had been cut off for a 
number of years; and as the renewal of it 
muſt have been fatal to the intereſt of the 

ench party in that country, it was obvious, 
7 party would oppoſe with all their might, 


the admiſſion of an Engliſh miniſter at Stock- 


holm; an oppoſition, which coming from 
thoſe who then held the reins of government, 
could not fail to prove an effectual bar to pre- 
vent ſuch a meaſure from taking place. 


For this purpoſe therefore, it became ne- 
ceſſary to wait till ſome favourable juncture 
ſnould occur, in which either the Hats ſhould 


ceaſe to be all-powerful in Sweden; or the 


friends 


(268 ] 
friends of the court, and the Cap party, 
ſhould acquire ſufficient influence with the 
ſenate, to prevail upon that body, to conſent 
to the admiſſion of a Britiſh miniſter. 


In the mean time it was thought proper 
in England, to preſerve a communication with 
the Swediſh court, and with thoſe Swedes: 
who were averſe to the French ſyſtem. This 
correſpondence was managed by Sir John 
Goodricke at Copenhagen, till after the end 
of the war; the French party in Sweden 
having prevailed ſo far as to refuſe the receiv- 
ing of a miniſter from Great Britain during 
the war, under pretence of their ſtrict alliance 
with the French king, and that of Great 
Britain with the king of Pruſſia. 


But in the latter end of the year 1763, 
juſt as Sir John Goodricke was leaving Co- 
penhagen, by orders from London, on ac- 
count of the improper behaviour of the 
Swediſh Court, he fell into a negociation 
with Mr. Faxell, then charged with the 
Swediſh affairs in Denmark, which termi- 
_ nated in an agreement between Great Bri- 

ain and Sweden, to ſend reciprocally mi- 
niſters to each other. 


The 
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The re- eſtabliſnment of peace had left the 
ſenate of Sweden no excuſe for declining 
any longer to receive a miniſter from the 
king of Great Britain. Beſides the very un- 


| juſtifiable lengths the Hat party had gone 


during the Diet of 1756, had conſiderably 
ſhaken the credit ihey had till then main- 
tained. with the nation. | 

In proportion as the Hats loſt the confi- 
dence of the public, their antagoniſts grew 
into popularity. The bad ſucceſs of the 


War againſt the king of Pruſſia, into which 


Sweden had been hurried by the Hat party; 
the want of money occaſioned by the erro- 
neous calculations of the expences of the 
army; and the failure of France in the pay- 
ment of the arrears due to Sweden, had in 


ſome meaſure opened the eyes of the na- 
tion, with reſpect to the pernicious conſe- 
quences of their French connections. 


For theſe reaſons, as well as the advan- 
tages accruing to them, on account of Sir 


Goodricke's reſidence at Copenhagen, the 


Swediſh court began viſibly to gain ground 


during the Diet held in 1760. The chiefs 


of the ruling party became more circum— 
ſpect in their conduct, and a fatal blow 
might have been then given to the French 

ſyſtem, 


( 254 ] - 
ſyſtem, if a great part of the money obtained 


by the court for that purpoſe, had not been 


thrown away in order to gratify e re- 
ſentment. 


Little was done towards accompliſhing a 
change of ſyſtem in the Diet of 1762; but 


the affairs of Sweden were then in fo critical 


a fituation, that nothing but a change of 
meaſures could preſerve them from immedi- 
ate ruin. The arrears of the French ſub- 
ſidies amounted at this time to between ten 
and eleven million of livres; the payment of 
which France had conſtantly evaded, tho' in 
conſequence of the war undertaken at her 
inſtigation by the Swediſh miniſtry, they had 
run ſo conſiderably in debt, as not only no 
longer to be able to carry it on, but even 


to provide for the current expences of go- 
vernment. 


At length a propoſal came to them from 
France,“ too unreaſonable to be digeſted even 
by the moſt zealous of her partizans. | 


Inſtead of ſatisfying the demands of Swe- 


den, the court of Verſailles only offered to 


enter into a new treaty with that country 
for ten years, by which they propoſed to give 
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a million and a half of livres per annum, on 
condition that the Swedes ſhould, during that 
time, allow them the uſe of ſix ſhips of the 
line and four frigates, all compleatly armed 
and equipped. 

A treaty of this nature highly concerned 
England, as it tended to put the whole ma- 
ritime force of Sweden into the hands of 


France. 


In anſwer to this overture, the court of 
Sweden replied, that it was impoſſible for 
them to hearken to any propoſals on the part 
of France, till ſhe had previouſly paid at 
leaſt four millions of livres, of the arrears ſo 
long due to them; and ſo much were they 


_ provoked at the delays and chicaneries of 


the cabinet of Verſailles, that it was at the 
ſame time given out, that if France did not 
immediately comply with this demand, the 
Swediſh miniſtry would give their hearty 
conſent that a Britiſh miniſter ſhould be re- 
ceived at Stockholm. 


The anſwer from Paris to the. regueſt of 
Sweden not being a ſatisfactory one, and the 
negociation with Mr. Faxell, mentioned a- 
bove, being happily concluded before the end 
of 1763; in the month of April 1764, Sir 

© | „ John 


„ 
John Goodricke arrived at Stockholm, with 


the character of his Britannic Majeſty's En- 
voy Extraordinary to that Court. 


This was a great point gained towards 
overturning the French ſyſtem in Sweden, 


and preparing the way for the intended grand 


alliance 1 in the North. 


The Britiſh miniſter had netwithfiandiog 
many difficulties to contend with; the taſk 
impoſed upon him was an arduous one; but 
his abilities were equal to it, and his ſuc- 
_ ceſs was anſwerable to the indefatigable zeal 
with which he exerted them. | 


Hitherto France had been unoppoſed i in all 
her manceuvres in Sweden: to deſtroy there- _ 
fore a ſyſtem which had laſted eight and 
twenty years; that was built upon the moſt 
ſolid foundation ; ſupported by ſubſidies, as 
well as by its being rendered the private in- 
tereſt of the leading people in the country 
to preſerve it, was evidently an undertaking 
not eaſily to be accompliſhed. 


The diſordered ſtate of the finances in 
Sweden, which it was impoſſible to rectify 
without the aſſiſtance of French ſubſidies, 
increaſed the difficulty of ſuch an under- 
taking; while the apprehenſions that theſe 
| | ſubſidies 
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fubſidies would be withdrawn, in caſe Swe- 
den diſguſted France by forming an alliance, 


or entering into too cloſe connections with 
England, ſeemed to form an inſuperable bar 
to its being accompliſhed. This was appa- 
rently to be done only by an indemnifica- 
tion for the loſs Sweden was to ſuſtain by 
the non-payment of the arrears due to her 
from France; but both England and Ruſſia 


were averſe to offering any ſuch indemnifi- 


cation to Sweden, which proved the chief 
obſtacle their reſpective miniſters had to ſur- 
mount. f 


On the other hand there were, at the time 


they commenced their operations, ſome cir- 


cumſtances in their favour. Theſe were prin- 


cipally the inability or diſinclination of France 


at that juncture to pay the arrears due to Swe- 
den; the total want of internal reſources in that 
country, to ſupply the deficiencies occaſioned 
by the non- payment of ſo conſiderable a ſum; 
and the unſettled ſtate of the parties, which 
were divided among themſel ves. 


The firſt of theſe had conſiderably dini 
niſhed the partiality the bulk of the nation 
had hitherto entertained for the French ſyſ- 
tem. The ſecond rendered the calling an 

8 extra- 
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extraordinary Diet a meaſure indiſpenſably 
neceſfary. And the laſt diſpoſed the minds: 
of the people to a reformation of the many 
abuſes in the conftitution, of which party 
violence had been productive. | 


We may add here, that at this time the 
court of Sweden gave frequent aſſurances of 
their being ſtrongly attached to his Britannic 
majeſty, and the intereſt. of his crown; and 
that nothing but the laſt neceſſity ſhould 
make them conſent to the continuance of 
the engagements with France. What change 
was afterwards made in theſe good diſpoſiti- 


ons towards the court of London, we ſhall | 
foon fee. 


Upon the arrival of the Engliſh miniſter, . 
his firſt object was, in concert with count 
Oſterman, the miniſtes from the court of 
Peterſburgh, who having aſſiſted at the Diet 
of 1762, had all the experience in Swediſh. 
affairs, and all the knowledge of the perſons. 
and characters of thoſe who took the lead in 
the conduct of them which was neceſſary for 
the forming of a new ſyſtem, to procure the 
convocation of a Diet extraordinary, as pre- 
vious to this no ſteps could be taken in the 
intended changes in the adminiſtration. The 
leading 
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leading ſenators of the Hat party did not 


exert their utmoſt ſtrength to defeat the en- 
deavours uſed for this purpoſe, becauſe they 
ſaw that their oppoſition would be fruitleſs, 
and they were not united among themſelves ; 
ſo that a reſolution was carried in the ſenate 
totally againſt the intereſts of thoſe who 


were devoted to the French ſyſtem, that a 


Diet extraordinary ſhould be held in the Ja- 
nuary following. 


The ſucceſs of the Caps on this ocaaſion, 
was principally owing to the ſuperior abili- 
ties of count Lowenhielm, Who was the chief 
of that party in the ſenate, and the great 
promoter of the negociation which brought 
the Engliſh miniſter to Stockholm. 


Thus far matters were in as favourable a 
train for the views of the Caps as they could 
wiſh; but every thing depended upon the 
ſucceſs of their elections at the approaching 
Diet. In theſe too, notwithſtanding the great 
ſums ſpent by France on the occaſion, the 
Engliſh and Ruſſian miniſters took their mea- 


| ſures ſo well, that the Cap party appeared to 


have a conſiderable majority in the four orders. 


In conſequence of which, when the ſtates 


aſſembled in 1965, the marſhal of the Diet, 
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and the ſpeakers of the three inferior orders, 
were all of that party, though the French 
ambaſſador was ſuppoſed, J know not with 
what truth, to have laid out no leſs than 


four hundred thouſand. livres upon the 


election of the marſhal alone *. 


The Cap party being now n of the 
Diet, the reſolutions upon which they built 
their plan of future operations were, firſt, 
that the ſubſidy paid by France, far from be- 
ing uſeful to Sweden, had been highly detri- 
mental to the kingdom, by engaging her in 
expences exceeding, at leaſt, three times the 
amount of it, as well as of the extraordinary 


additions made to it in the war. 


Secondly, that the twelve millions of ar- 


rears, which France could never be brought 


to liquidate, had been reduced by different 


chicaneries, according to the French accounts, 
to ſeven millions. 


Thirdly, that thoſe ſeven millions, which 
perhaps might not be paid in ſeven years, 


1 The office of marſhal of the Diet was of the „ con- 
fequence, not only from the diſtinction he had in all deliberations 
in the Houſe of Nobles, but likewiſe from his privilege of en- 
tering into and voting in all committees ; and above all, becauſe 


the Secret Committees could nor be aſſembled without him. 


This laſt circumſtance proved to be of great conſequence at 
the time of the late revolution. 
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were not an object that could be brought in in 
competition with a new war, or with that of 
an interruption of the beneficial commerce 
with England; one or both of which would 
probably happen, if the French treaty for 
ſhips, were to take place. 


Fourthly, that the kingdom of Sweden 
had reſources within herſelf ſufficient, if pro- 
perly employed, to extricate her out of her 
preſent difficulties, without the aſſiſtance of 
any foreign power whatever, provided that 


the crown could keep clear of new engage- 


ments, or a foreign war for a certain num- 
ber of years. 


With regard to the intended reformation 
of the abuſes which had crept into the con- 
ſtitution, the deſign of the Cap party, was 


not in any way to change the form of go- 


vernment of the year 1720, but only to re- 


_ eſtabliſh the royal authority in all its rights 
and prerogatives, founded in the laws; to 


regulate the functions and duties of the 


ſenate; and to put juſt limits to the power 
of the ſtates. 


It had been a favourite pos with 


France, to gain a ſull power to the ſenate, 


with regard to foreign affairs. As ſhe diſtri- 
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butes more in annual penſions to thoſe who 
ſerve her in foreign countries, than any other 


court in Europe, ſhe conſequently could al- 


ways have the majority in a body * 
but of ſixteen perſons. | 


Other courts, leſs liberal in penſions to 


; foreigners, and who are ſuppoſed only occa- 


ſionally to employ money in ſecret ſervice, 
thought it was their general intereſt to diminiſh 


the authority of the ſenate in favour of the 


king and the ſtates. This point therefore, 


together with that of taking the adminiſtra- 


tion of affairs out of the hands of the 
French party, were to be the chief objects of 
the attention of the Engliſh and Ruſſian 


miniſters, during the courſe of the Diet. 


But a change in the diſpoſition of the 
court, which became very ſhortly viſible, 
rendered it neceſſary to make an alteration 


likewiſe 1n the firſt part of this plan. 


The friends of the court had hitherto vot- 
ed with the Caps: they ſeem however to 
have done this only to ſecure the admiſſion 


of ſome of their number into the ſecret com- 


mittee, for ſhortly after that was formed, the 
Caps found they had loſt their majority in the 
houſe of nobles, Which ſufficiently proved 
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That the court had changed fides, The ex- 
planation of this event furniſhes us with a 


clue to the revolution which happened ſeven 
years afterwards, 


During the Diet 1762, two years before 


the arrival of an Engliſh miniſter at Stock- 


holm, the court party finding themſelves diſ- 


appointed in the quantum of the reſources 


they expected, or rather having expended 
thoſe they had upon uneſſential points, in- 
ſtead of applying them to capital ones, re- 


ſol ved while their credit was good, and be- 
fore their opponents found out the weakneſs 
of their finances, to enter into a compoſition, 
deſired at that time by ſome of the chiefs of 


the French party, in order to cloſe that Diet 


upon the beſt terms they could, their fears 
of Ruſſia then running very high. The 


perſons treated with on this occaſion, agreed 
to pay ſome of her majeſty's debts, to repeal 
an act of the former Diet, which was very 


_ offenſive both to the king and queen, to re- 


ſtore the credit of the court, by admitting 
ſeveral of thoſe who had been moſt zealous 


in that intereſt to ſome of the beſt employ- 


ments; and laſtly, they promiſed, on the 
firſt meeting of a Diet, that they would con- 
ſent to new interpretations being made of 

thoſe 
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thoſe paſſages in the fundamental laws, the 
ſenſe of which had been perverted by former 


aſſemblies, to the R of the royal au- 
thority. 


The particulars of this agreement were 
known only to a few; but the conſequences 


of it had given diſguſt to many of the op- | 


poſers of the French ſyſtem, who were not 


pleaſed to find two of its principal ad vo- 
cates well received at court, and to all ap- 


pearance in great confidence with the queen. 


Their diſapprobation of it was afterwards 
juſtified by the event, From that time thoſe 
of the French party, who by this means had 
gained acceſs to her majeſty, uſed their ut- 
moſt endeayours to produce a breach between 


the court and the Caps; but it was not till 


after the cammencement of the Diet of which 


we are now treating, that the ſucceſs of this 


attempt was publickly known, though before 
the time that the diſaffection of the court 
became viſible, ſome private informations 
were giyen to the leaders of the Caps,. that 
one of the chiefs of the oppoſite party had 
engaged the French ambaſſador in a new 
treaty with the queen of Sweden, by which 
he was to endeavour to perſuade his court, 


that 
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that the only way of effectually breaking the 
meaſures of the Caps was, to beſtow the ſo- 
vereign authority on the king of Sweden, 
upon condition that the French alliance 


ſhould be preſerved. 


Here then was at once unravelled the 
whole myſtery of the variations obſerved in 


the conduct of the Swediſh court: which 


had now undertaken to protect thoſe per- 
ſons they had once deſired to remove from 


the helm of government, and to ſupport 


that ſyſtem which they had ſo openly declar- 


ed againſt from the beginning of the Pruſſian 
war to that tune. | 


Deſerted by their Swediſh majeſties, the 


Engliſh and Ruſſian miniſters, with whom 


the Pruſſian envoy had about this time re- 


ceived orders to act in concert, found them- 


ſelves obliged to proceed upon a new plan. 


To increaſe the regal power at the expence 
of the ſenate, could form no longer any part 


of it; and all they had now to do was, to 
acquire as great an influence in that body as 


France had formerly poſſeſſed there. 


For this purpoſe it was neceſſary they 
ſhould try to obtain the diſmiſſion of thoſe. 
ſenators who had ever proved themſelves 
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the moſt ſtrenuous advocates for the French 


ſyſtem, and to have their places ſupplied by 


ſuch of the Cap party as were well-wiſhers 


to the courts of London and Peterſburgh. 


In the mean time the partizans of France 


were not idle. In order to ſtop the clamours 


of the nation reſpecting the delay of the 
payment of the French arrears, they had 
prevailed upon the court of Verſailles to 


make a new propoſal to that of Sweden, by 
which they offered to pay twelve millions of 
livres in eight years, at the rate of one mil- 
lion five hundred thouſand per annum“. 
'This propoſal the ſenate thought proper to 
accept, however ſhort it had fallen of the 
juſt demands of Sweden upon France; but 
the diſtreſt ſtate of the finances of the king- 
dom, had rendered them eager to graſp at 
any thing that they thought would extricate 
them out of their preſent difficulties, 


The Hat party had likewiſe, by their be- 


ing united with the friends of the court, a 


conſiderable majority in the houſe of nobles; 
and the French ambaſfador ſpared neither 


pains nor expence to detach the other orders 


from the Engliſh ſyſtem. 


November 22, 1764. 
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The ſecret committee however, in which 
the Caps had entirely the aſcendency, pro- 


cceded according to the plan laid down by 


the leaders of that party. In order to ſhew 
the French they had loſt their influence in 
the Diet, and to ſtop the ſupplies for the pur- 
poſes of corruption, which their ambaſſador 
at Stockholm expected from Paris, the com- 
mittee voted it unneceſſary to keep an am- 
baſſador at the court of France. 


Their next reſolution was, that no leſs 


than ſeven of the ſenators had abuſed the 
confidence that had been placed in them by 


the ſtates, and therefore were no longer to 
be truſted, Theſe were the chief ſupporters 
of the French ſyſtem; and their diſmiſſion, 


in order to make room in the ſenate for the 


ſame number of the oppolite party, correſ- 
ponded exaQly with the views of the Engliſh 


and Ruſſian miniſters. 


But a moſt extraordinary change appeared 
on this occaſion in the diſpoſition of the 
Diet. 


When the houſe of nobles divided on the 


queſtion, whether they ſhould approve of 


the reſolution of the ſecret committee, reſ- 


pecting the commiſſion of the ſenators, with- 


out 
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out farther deliberation or not, it was carri- 


ed, as might have been expected, againſt the 


Caps; but in the order of the clergy, in 


Which the Cap party had hitherto had the 
moſt deciſive majority, to the great aſtoniſh- 


ment of the leaders of that party, the votes 
upon the ſame queſtion were equal, and it 
was agreed to reſume the debate another 


time. Among the burghers, where too the 


Cap party had till then greatly the aſcenden- 
cy, after much diſputing, it was carried only 
by two votes, to approve of the reſolution 


of the committee. As to the peaſants, mey 55 


did not take up the affair at all. 


This ſudden change among the orders in 
favour of the Hats, was as alarming to the 
leaders of the oppoſite party, as it had been 


unexpected by them. The whole Diet ap- 
peared now to be overturned; and all that 


the Engliſh miniſter had been labouring to 
accompliſh, feemed to be defeated in a mo- 
ment. The French party, imagining they 


| had recovered the ſuperiority, immediately 


declared they would make a new marſhal of 
the Diet, break the ſecret committee, reſtore 
two of the ſenators who had reſigned, from 


the apprehenſions of the Caps, and totally 
undo all that had been done. This event 


furniſhes 
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furniſhes a moſt ſtriking inſtance of the 
dreadful corruption which prevailed in the 


b night in diſtributing more among the diffe- 
rent orders. The clergy alone were ſuppoſed 
to have had at leaſt three thouſand pounds 
divided among them. 


e Rates, as the reſult of it does how bare-faced 
5 3 that corruption muſt have been“. 
— The fact was, the day before the above- 1 
8 5 mentioned queſtion was to come on in the Þ 
t 83 plenum, the French ambaſſador had ſpent '| 
r no lefs a ſum than ſeven thouſand pounds, | 
; | and his emiſſaries were employed the whole ! 
2 


However the alarm of the Caps and the 

triumph of their antagoniſts upon this occa- 

2 ſion, were equally ſhort-lived ; and the am- 

3 baſſador had the mortification to find that he 

| had been at a great expence without having 
7 carried his point. 


3 Meaſures were ſo well taken by ils oppo- 
1 nents, that the clergy were regained the next 


Some time before the meeting of this Diet, it was publickly 
propoſed in a club of burghers, that every man ſhould take what 
money was offered, but vote according to his own conſcience 
notwithſtanding. This was done to frighten the French from 
corrupting, and it had the deſired effect; for the Hat party 
thought it more ſafe to make only promiſes ; and the aſcendency 
of the Cap party among the burghers was chiefly owing to this. 


day 5 


CF 
day; and when the ſame queſtion came on 
again before the orders, it was carried in the 
three inferior ones by no inconſiderable ma- 
jority, to approve of the reſolution of the 
ſecret committee: ſo that the diſmiſſion of the 
ſenators took place. 


Shortly after this, count Lowenhielm, chief 
of the Caps in the ſenate, was choſen pre- 
ſident of the Chancery; and as twelve out of 
the ſixteen ſenators were now heartily oppo- 
ſite to the French ſyſtem, little more ſeemed 
requiſite to be done to complete the deſtruc- 
tion of the influence which the court of 
Verſailles had ſo long maintained in Swe- 
den. 


But the Engliſh and Ruſſian miniſters had 

ſtill one great difficulty to contend with, be- | 
fore they could effectually erect a ſyſtem of | : 
their own in the room of that they had been 
able to overturn. A foreign alliance was ab- 
ſolutely requiſite to give ſtability to the new 
miniſtry. To form an alliance with Sweden 
was alſo the object of England and Ruſſia, __ 
yet there was an almoſt inſuperable bar to | 
prevent this meaſure from taking place: this } 
was the conſtant refuſal of England to give 

any ſubſidies. Ruſſia had likewiſe always 
ok | declared 


h 
declared againſt them: and indeed if would 
have been at that time a bold ſtroke in the 
Caps to have ventured upon accepting a ſub- 
ſidy from Ruſſia, even had ſhe been diſpoſed 
to give one, on account of the jealouſy which 


has ever ſubſiſted between the two nations; 


and the fear the Swedes had of giving the 
court of Peterſburgh any public Influence i in 
their government. 


Beſides, another opinion prevailed among 


the people, that if the French ſubſidies 
were loſt, their contributions muſt on that 


account be increaſed: hence an alliance with 


England, unleſs productive of a ſubſidy, 


could not fail to be an unpopular idea, 'The 


ſenate had therefore great apprehenſions with 


regard to defending their conduct in a fu- 
ture Diet, ſhould they reject ſo conſiderable 
a ſum due to them by the old ſyſtem, with- 
out making ſure of ſome aſſiſtance by means 
of the new one; and they eſteemed it indiſ- 


penſably neceſſary for them to obtain ſome _ 


object to preſent to the nation, which might 


be conſidered as a compenſation for the loſs 


of the ten millions and a- half of livres ſtill 


due to them from France, and which the 
French court would not fail to find a pre- 
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tence for not paying, ſhould any alliance bs 
made between England and Sweden. 


In this ſituation of things the principal 


leaders of the Cap party judged that nothing 
would be more expedient than a ſimple trea- 
ty of friendſhip between the two kingdoms ; 


the general intention of which ſhould be to 
give no umbrage to France for the preſent; 
and yet upon the foundation of this treaty, 
the ſecret committee might be able to frame 


_ inſtructions for the conduct of the ſenate, 


between the Diets, in a manner that would 


break the French ſyſtem entirely. This trea- 


* 6 2 

ty met with many difficulties in its progreſs, 
from the apprehenſions entertained by the 
Swediſh miniſtry of forming any engage- 
ments where no ſubſidy was to be given, 
The abilities of the negociator however over- 


came them all, and it was ſigned the ſixth 


of February 1766. The chief article of it 
was, that the ſubjects of each nation were 
to enjoy reciprocally in their reſpective king- 
doms, ports, and harbours, all the ad van- 
tages and immunities which the moſt fa- 
voured nation did then, or might after- 


wards enjoy. Inoffenſive as this treaty was, 


France affected to be excecdingly diſſatisfied 
with 
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with it, as well as ſurprized at its being con- 
cluded without having been previouſly com- 
municated to her. She accordingly made uſe 
of it as a pretext for putting off the pay- 


ment of a part of the ſubſidies, which had 


been then ſome time due“. She further 
threatened, that in caſe Sweden entered in- 
to a defenſive alliance with England, that 
ſhe would deprive the Swediſh ſhips of all 
the advantages they poſſeſſed in the ports of 
France. There is ſomething in the French 
ambaſſador' s declaration to the Swediſh mi- 
niſtry on this occaſion, which gives ſo true 
an idea of the dependence in which Sweden 
was held by France. that it deſerves a place 
here. _ 


« The true reaſon, ſays he, of the delay of 
the payment of the ſubſidies is, that his 


© Moſt C. M. had made, in conſequence of 
© treaties which he religiouſly obſerved, cer- 


„ tain political arrangements relative to his 


interior affairs; that one of theſe arrange- 


* 'There was an article in a treaty made between Sweden and 


France in 1938, and renewed in 1758, by which they reſpective- 
ly engaged not to enter into or renew any treaty, convention, or 
alliance, under any name whatever, with any power whatever, 
but with a common conſent. | 


France had however adhered to this only when ſhe thought | 


proper, 
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« ments of his majeſly, with regard to the 
„ North was, that Sweden ſhould conclude 
* no treaty without his majeſty's conſent. 
„That in contempt of this engagement, 


© the motive of the ſubſidies of France to 


« the Swediſh court, Sweden had made 2 
** treaty with a foreign power, without wait- 
ing for the conſent of his C. M. That 
„Sweden, not attending to this engagement, N 
had deranged the political views of his ma- 
« jeſty, as the non-payment of the ſubſidies 
« would derange the economical views of 
7 Sweden.“ 


It is time to take ſome notice of the con- 
duct of the court. After the affair of the 
diſmiſſion of the ſenators, they no longer 


kept any meaſure with the Caps, or con- 


cealed their having entered into the cloſeſt 
connections with the French ambaſſa- 


dor. 


A treaty of marriage had been ſome time 
on foot between the Prince Royal of Swe- 
den, and the Princeſs of Denmark. This 
was a point concerning the ſucceſs of which 
the Danes were exceedingly anxious, but to 
which the Swediſh court had ever appeared 


much averfe. They, however, made pro- 


poſals 
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poſals to the Daniſh miniſters through the 
French ambaſſador, inſinuating, that if the 
court of Denmark would give ſome money, 
and join intirely with the French party, the 
court's averſion to the marriage might be re- 


moved. This obliged the Caps to make the 
marriage themſclves, in order to keep Den- 


mark firm to her engagements with them ; 
but by ſo doing, they greatly widened the 
breach that already ſubſiſted between them 
ard the court-party. | 


Theſe backed by France appeared, at 
length, to have come to a reſolution to at- 


tempt the re-eſtabliſhment of an abſolute 
government in Sweden, The plan upon 
which they proceeded, was, to endeavour to 
create an open quarrel between the houſe 
of nobles and the other orders to haſten 
the concluſion of the Diet; and to work im- 
mediately upon the means of obtaining ano- 
ther; to decry in all the provinces what had 


been by the Caps in that Diet; to in- 


ſinuate that they were governed by Ruſſia; 
that Sweden would become a province to 
that empire; that the Swediſh manufaQurers 
would-be driven out of the country to ob- 
lige England; and finally, that theſe diſor- 
s a, ders 
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ders could only be remedied by deſiring the 
king to interpoſe his authority. 


It was not long before there appeared 


proofs by no means equivocal of the reality 


of ſuch a deſign. 


A perſon named Hoffman, who pretended 
to act by the king's orders, excited an inſur- 
rection in one of the provinces: but, upon 
his not being able to produce thoſe orders, he 
was delivered up by the peaſants, and 


brought to Stockholm. Upon his trial it 


appeared, that this had been a concerted 
plan; that an inſurrection was deſigned at 
the ſame time in three other provinces ; and 
that Hoffman had diſconcerted the whole 


enterprize, as well as ruined himſelf, by 
his precipitation in not waiting for the day 
appointed for its being carried into executi- 


on. 


It is to be regretted that upon this occaſi- 
on, the Caps had recourſe to one of thoſe 
odious tribunals, of which an account has 
been already given. | 


Its eſtabliſhment was violently oppoſed by : 


the Hat party; who forgetting what they 


did themſelves in 1756, loudly proclaimed it 


to be an inquiſi tion ſet * for perſecution; 


and 
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and it muſt be owned the Cap party equally 


departed from the maxims they then laid 


down, of having no extraordinary tribunals 


for the future. Their conduct was, howe- 
ver, very different from that of their op- 
ponents in ſimilar circumſtances: they care- 


fully avoided carrying their inquiries too far, 
in order to prevent much effuſion of blood : 


and Hoffman and two others only were con- 


demned to be beheaded. 


As the court had kept of late no meaſures 
with the Caps, notwithſtanding their being all 
powerful in this Diet; ſo that party, on the 


other hand, appeared reſolved to obſerve 


none with the court. 


It was remarked, on a former occaſion, 
that the king's poſſeſſing ſo ſmall a ſhare of 
power, was not only a great defect in the 
Swediſh conſtitution, but alſo a circumſtance 
dangerous to the liberties of the nation. 


Hitherto the Caps appeared to have been 


of this opinion; and we have ſeen that at 


the commencement of the Diet, part of their 
plan was to increaſe the regal power, and 
diminiſh that of the ſenate. 


But when the Swediſh court had thought 
proper to throw themſelves entirely into the 


arms 
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arms of France, it certainly became a point 


of ſome difficulty to determine how the 
friends of England and of Ruſſia were to 


act. The offers of France to their Swediſh 


majeſties were of ſuch a nature, that the 


Cap party could hardly flatter themſelves 


they ſhould be able to detach the court from 


the French intereſt, by any propoſals they 
_ could juſtify themſelves in making. 


They, therefore, perhaps erroneoufly, 


thought it ſafeſt, inſtead of augmenting 
the regal power as they had at firſt projected, 


to lay new reſtraints upon it. This they 


accordingly did in a very material article. 


The king, as it has been ſhewn, was al- 
lowed by the form of government to take 


his choice of three perſons preſented to him 
by the ' ſtates, any one of whom he might 
appoint to the office of ſenator, whenever 
a vacancy happened in the ſenate: and by 


this means no perſon exceedingly obnoxious 


to his majeſty could be forced upon him. 
But the Cap party now came to a reſoluti- 


on, that ſhould a candidate for the ſenatori- 


al office be three times preſented by the 


ſtates to the king and rejected by him, the 


ſtates might then, if _- thought proper, 
prefent 
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preſent him a fourth time alone, in which 


caſe his majeſty ſhould no longer have it 
in Eis power to reject him. This certainly 
was not the way to reconcile the king to a 
form of government, the reſtraints of which 
upon the royal authority had already ex- 
hauſted his patience. 


To counter- balance, however, this impru- 
dent ſtep, the Cap party cauſed another re- 
ſolution to be paſſed in the diet, in which 


there appeared much more wiſdom than in 


the preceding one. 
This was, that no change ſhould be made 


15 the fundamental laws, unleſs it was pro- 


poſed in one diet and agreed to in another 
by all the four orders. Nothing could be 
better calculated to give a degree of ſtabili- 
ty to the Swediſh government, of which it 
was never before poſſeſſed. 


Not only all ſudden reſolutions of the 
ſtates reſpecting changes of this nature, fre- 
quently the effects of the heat of party or 
violence of faction, were by this means 
guarded againſt ; but the nation had a fur- 
ther ſecurity for their liberties, in the nega- 
tive here given to any one order, in all con- 

ſtitutional 
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ſtitutional queſtions, u upon the propoBtions of 
the other three. 


In conſequence of the firſt of theſe reſo- 


lutions, Baron Duben having been three 


times rejected by the king, when preſented 
for the office of ſenator, the ſtates appoint- 
ed him to that office without farther cere- 
mony. 5 


His majeſty refuſed to ſign his patent, 
ſaying, they might ſtamp his name to it if 
they pleaſed; and it was ſaid the queen 
would not ſuffer the new ſenator to kiſs 


Her hand, as was its on hots: occa- 
ſions. 


The king ſhortly enemas took a Mill 
bolder ſtep. Upon three perſons being pre- 


ſented to him for the office of ſecretary of 


ſtate, he, of his own authority, and contra- 
ry to the expreſs words of the form of govern- 
ment, named a fourth to it. This,. conduc 


of his majeſty ſufficiently indicated that he 


had ſome ſecret reliance upon his being pow- 


erfully ſupported 1 in theſe attempts, and that 


what had been done in the courſe of the diet 
would not be of long duration. 1n the mean 
; time, the marriage of the Prince Royal with 
the Princeſs of Denmark was concluded der 
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the auſpices of the Caps“: after which it 
was determined to put an end to the diet. 


During the courſe of it, the French in- 
fluence would have been completely over- 
turned, had England or Ruſſia authorized 


their miniſters to offer a ſubſidy : but, con- 
ſidering the many difficulties their not be- 


ing allowed to make any ſuch offer threw in 
their way, the change they effected in the 
interior of Sweden, as far as related to the 


adminiſtration, the ſenate, and the diſpoſi- 
tion of the diet, was infinitely more than in 
their circumſtances there was any reaſon to 


expect they could have accompliſhed. 


Count Lowenhielm, at this time a deter- 
mined oppoſer of French meaſures, was now 
at the head of affairs. Of the ſixteen ſena- 


tors, twelve were the faſt friends of the 


8 The ſtates gave many inſtances on the occaſion of this 
marriage, of that littleneſs and illiberality of mind, which it 


| mult be confeſſed, too frequently marked their conduct. | 
They created a variety of diſputes concerning the regulation 
of the moſt trifling ceremonies. The king had intended after 


the marriage, to give an entertainment at one of his country- 
houſes, but the ſecret committee ordered him to give it at 
Stockholm, 

Upon the arrival of the Princeſs, the ſtates interfered ſo far 
as to nominate even the ladies of the bed-chamber. Her 
Royal Highneſs requeſted that ſhe might be allowed to appoint 


to that office herſelf It was at length reſolved that this ſhould _ 
be left to the king. | 
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Engliſh and Ruſſian ſyſtem; and the in- 
ſtructions framed by the ſecret committee 
to regulate the conduct of the ſenate, were 
_ evidently calculated to give a final blow to 
French influence, and promote a union be- 
tween Sweden and England. 


By theſe the Swediſh miniſtry were order- 
ed to declare to the Britiſh envoy, that Swe- 
den was at preſent at liberty to liſten to the 
propoſals of England for a detenſive trea- 


Ly. | 
In caſe an alliance was formed in the 
North, in conſequence of the union of the 


South, the Swediſh miniſtry were to enter 


into it preferably to any other ſyſtem, whe- 
ther by ſeparate, whether by acceſlary trea- 
ties; they were to accept of no propoſition 


on the part of France, till what was ſtipu- 


lated by the treaties of 1757 and 1758 was 
completely fulfilled, and the money due from 
her to Sweden paid ; and even then they 
were to enter into no engagements with that 
crown, which could prevent or check the 
great plan above-mentioned. | 


Laſtly, by the final reſolution of the com- 


mittee, the public expences were provided 
for *till 1970, without reckoning upon the 


French 
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Penn ſubſidies, which was the principal 
point relied on by the friends of France, 


for obliging the ſenate to call a new diet. 
Such was the reſult of the diet concluded 


the 11th of October 1767, 


«SECTION I 


Containing a ſketch of the tranſaftions preceding 


the calling of an extraordinary Diet in 1769, 
and of the changes brought about during that 
Diet. | | | 


N ſo fluctuating a government as that of 
Sweden, where venality and corruption 
had ariſen to a height ſcarcely credible, and 
where the total indifference of thoſe entruſt- 


ed with a ſhare in the legiſlature to the pub- 


lic good, could be equalled only by their 
ignorance of the true intereſts of their coun- 
try; it could little be expected that the new 
ſyſtem of politics, produced by the joints 
labours of the Engliſh and Ruſſian miniſters, 
ſhould long reſiſt the attacks that would cer- 

tainly be made upon it. 
No ſooner was this Diet diſſolved, than 
the French and court parties ſet all engines 
| at 


{ a} 


at work, in order to diſtreſs the miniſtry, and 


compel the ſenate to convoke another. 

The miniſtry attempted to get a loan from 
Genoa of a hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds ſterling: had they obtained it, the 
defenſive alliance with England might poſ- 
ſibly have been concluded without a ſubſi- 
dy : but France, not content with perſiſting 


in her laſt refuſal to pay the ten millions and 


a half of livres ſhe owed to Sweden, inter_ 
fered alſo on this occaſion. The duke de 
Choiſeuil told the Genoeſe miniſter at Paris 
in plain terms, that the king his maſter 


having reaſon to be diſpleaſed with the con- 


duct of Sweden, and having learnt that the 
ſubjects of the republic were going to lend 


a large ſum of money to that country, he 
had his majeſty's orders to write to the re- 


zency to forbid any ſuch loan. In conſe- 
quence of this, the government of Genoa 
ſent an order to the principal perſon concern- 
ed, and to the bank, to put a ſtop to all far- 


ther procedings, either with regard to the 


ſubſcription*, or the remittances. 


It was ſhortly made no ſecret that the 
court of Verſailles projected to give more 


* This prohibition was ſome months afterwards taken off by 
_ the Genoeſe government, in conſequence of the remonſtrances 
of the Swediſh miniſter at Vienna. 

| | power 
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power to the king of Sweden. France offer- 
ed the paymen of four millions and a half 
of livres, on condition that Sweden renewed 
the treaty of 1738: and the French party 
ſpread reports all over the provinces among 
the peaſants, that if the money from France 
was obtained, their contributions would be 


taken off. This the Hats imagined would 


occaſion ſuch clamours for an extraordinary 


Diet, as it would be impoſſible for the ſenate 
to reſiſt. = 1 


In the mean time perſons were appointed 
by that body, to treat with the Englith mini- 
ſter on the ſubject of the defenſive alliance. 
But the negociation went on ſlowly, as the 
determination in England, not to give any 
ſubſidy, proved an inſuperable obſtable to its 
ſucceſs. The neceſſity of doing ſomething 
to balance the above-mentioned offer of 
France, in the eyes of the people, was odi- 
ous. The Swediſh demand upon England 
was fifty thouſand pounds. The ſenate pro- 
poſed that this ſubſidy ſhould not commence 
till the end of two years, and that it was to 
be paid only during five, though the treaty 
was not to expire in leſs than ten. The Bri- 
tiſh miniſter, in his anſwer to this propoſal, 

ſoftened 


Tar 


ſoftened as much as poſſible the refuſal of the 


ſubſidy: It was however too evident, that 


the ſenate, although perfectly well inclined 


to it, dared not proceed in the buſineſs, with- 
out procuring ſome indemnification for the 


loſs Sweden would ſuſtain of the French ar- 


rears, in caſe ſhe formed any connections with 


England. 


While this affair remained in ſuſpence, the 
French and court parties continued indefati- 


gable 1 in their endeavours to diftreſs admini- 
ſtration. | | 


They at wat conceived a project, which 
they juſtly imagined could not fail to render 


an extraordinary Diet abſolutely neceſſary, 
This was, that the king ſhould declare to the 
ſenate he was reſolved to abdicate the crown. 
The court and French party were at the 


ſame time to guarantee to his majeſty, that 
the ſtates, when called together, ſhould re- 


queſt of him to reſume it. 


Agreeable to this project, the king * 
ed a written paper in the ſenate, which he 


deſired the prince royal to read, and to deli- 


col. 


It ſet forth, © That the king had been call- 


ed 


ver in order to be inſerted in the proto- 
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* ed to the throne by the free choice of che 
« ſtates. 


« That he had laboured for the happineſs 
« and for the liberty of his people; but that 
« as ſoon as the late king was dead, the ſtates 
« exacted from his preſent majeſty an aſſu- 
« rance, conceived in much ſtronger terms 
« than that which had been given by his 
« immediate predeceſſor ; that afterwards the 
« ſtates had abridged his rights and preroga- 
= * tives ſo as to render him only the firſt ſlave 
E jn the nation. 


„That in the preceding diet, they had 
« again made regulations prejudicial to his 
« rights, to which he declared he would never 
« give his conſent ; nor to the appointment 


* made by the ſtates of Count Poſſe, to be 
about the perſon of his ſon.” 


Upon this two ſenators were ſent to the 
king, with a repreſentation concerning the 


neceſſity of putting the orders of the ſtates : 


into execution, as well as of his ſigning the 
new regulations ; but his majeſty abſolutely 


_ refuſed to do it. 
Nothing was in the mean time left undone 


by the French party, to prepare the minds 
of the people for the extraordinary ſtep it 


was 
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was intended his majeſty ſhould EY of ab. 
dicating the crown. 


The prince royal, in a tour he made 


through the kingdom, during which his 


winning addreſs and amiable manners gained 
him great popularity, collected a variety of 
complaints, to ſhew the neceſſity of calling 
the ſtates, in order to redreſs the ——_— 
which occaſioned them. 


All the governors in the French intereſt 
were prevailed upon to draw gloomy pictures 
of their reſpective provinces; reprefenting 
that their manufaQures were ruined, and the 
people in the greateſt miſery. 


The merchants likewiſe, who were for the 
moſt part in the ſame intereſt, endeavoured 
to lower the courſe of exchange, in order to 
put a ſtop the working of the iron forges. 


In ſhort every meafure was taken by the . 


Hats that could embarraſs adminiſtration, 
however ruinous it might prove to the coun- 

try. | | 
The ſenate, in order to defeat the main at- 
tack of their oppoſers, reſolved not to call 
an extraordinary Diet upon any verbal decla- 
ration of che king s; but only in caſe he 
ned 


N 


(. £89}: 
ſigned a formal act of abdication, to which 
they imagined the queen would never give 
her conſent. 


It is certain, their agreeing to call another 
meeting of the ſtates at that juncture, would 
in fact have been to conſent to their own de- 
poſition. When the, French party was over- 
turned in the preceding Diet, the nation ex- 
pected that the Caps would have been able 
to have formed a new ſyſtem abroad, as well 
as at home ; which ſhould they fail to ac- 
compliſh, it was impoſſible for that party to 
maintain themſelves in the adminiſtration : 
they might then be accuſed indeed with ſome 
Juſtice, of having thrown away the ſubſidies 
of France, and broke off all connexion with 
that country, without having gained any new 
ones to compenſate for the loſs of the old. 


Sometime in February 1768, the king, in 
purſuance of the plan of the French party, 
had propoſed to the ſenators to call a new 
Diet. This propoſal was then rejected by 
thirteen voices, only one of the ſenators vot- 
Ing with his majeſty. 'The Hats were how- 


ever determined to renew the attack on the 
firſt favourable opportunity. T he death of 


count Lowenheilm, which happened ſhortly 


3 afterwards; 
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ends; the war which broke out about 


this time between Ruſſia and the Porte; and 
the arrival of a new French miniſter at Stock- 


holm, ſeemed to have furniſhed them with 
as favourable a one as they Scat have de- 
ſired. : | 

The death 'of the count was a fatal how 
to the Cap party ; whilſt the war between 


the Ruſſians and the Turks gave new life 
and vigour to the Hats. 


It was now therefore determined to carry 


into execution the long- projected plan of 
the king's abdication. 


His majeſty however, having ſome appre- 
henſions on the occaſion, previouſly ſent to 


five of the chiefs of the French party, and 
declared to them he thought the meaſures 
propoſed to him too hazardous, without his 
having ſome ſecurity that the promiſe made 


on their part ſhould be performed. He 
therefore required a ſolemn engagement from 
them, that the reſt of the plan of the court 


of France, and of that formed for the change 
of government, ſhould be the firſt buſineſs 
entered upon by the ſtates in the enſuing 


diet, and finiſhed before any other was un- 


dertaken ; to which they all agreed. 


Encouraged 


* 


n 
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Encouraged by this, the king on the twelfth 


of December 1768, having refuſed to ſign an 
act preſented him by the ſenate, addreſſed a 
letter to that body; the purport of which 
was, that when, ſometime before, the ma- 
« Jor part of the ſenators objected to the call- 
« ing of the ſtates, tho' his majeſty had ac- 


quieſced in their reſolution, yet it was 


« without the leaſt conviction, as to the prin- 
* ciples on which their objections were 


founded. That ſince that time, the pub- 


& lic diſtreſs had daily increaſed; for the 


c truth of which he referred them to the 


* many petitions preſented to his ſon ; to the 
« ſudden decay of the iron works, trade, 


and manufactures; and to the neglect even 
—M of the cultivation of the land. That his 


< paternal heart could not but be afflicted at 


--* ie thoughts of | the weight of the preſent 
taxes, and the unheard of diſtreſſes which 
< the raiſing of them occaſioned, That by 


« the ſudden fall of the courſe of exchange, 
* his ſubjeQs had been forced to pay a third 
* more than they had conſented to give“ 


* There is hardly any ſpecie in Sweden; and though the 


nominal value of the paper-money in that coun ry continues al- 


ways the ſame, the current value of it is perpetually varying. 
It is by its nominal value that the taxes are paid: hence theſe 


may be ſaid to increaſe in proportion as its current value in- 
creaſes, and vice verſa, 


U 2 A that 


WI 
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„that he was obliged to take notice of this, 
as by his ſolemn oath he was bound t6 


« preſerve his ſubjects inviolably in the en- 


er joyment of their rights and privileges. 


“That he did not lay the fault of this illegal 
© taxation on the ſenate ; but from whate- 
& yer cauſe it had ariſen, the nation had a 
right to examine whether they would grant 
« it or not; that is to ſay, the ſtates muſt be 
e afferabled as ſoon as poſſible. If, added 
« ne, contrary to my expectations, the ſenate 
e ſhould ſtill object to it, I am forced hereby 


&« to declare, that in that caſe I do renounce 


<« the burthen of government, which the 


« tears of ſo many of my diſtreſſed ſubjects, 
„and the decaying ſtate of my kingdom ren- 


« der intolerable to me; reſerving. to my- 


« ſelf, when my faithful counſellors the ſtates 
are aſſembled, to declare to chem my rea- 


« ſons for having till then laid down the 
« government. In the mean time I forbid 


© moſt ſtrictly the uſe of my name in any 
« of the reſolutions of the ſenate. 
„ 
Adolphus Frederic.” 


His majeſty inſiſted on having an anſwer 


to this in eight and forty hours. The ſenate 


however 
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however declined giving one until ſome days 
after; and in the mean time every thing was 
done by the Britiſh and Ruſſian miniſters to 
keep them firm. 


On the fourteenth the king went to the 
Tenate, and demanded an immediate anſwer, 


They repreſented the impoſſibility of examin- 
ing in ſo ſhort a time, all the reaſons for and 
againſt the aſſembling of an extraordinary 


Diet; and deſired at leaſt, that they might 


be allowed till the following Monday to con- 
ſider of it; but as to what his majeſty had 


ſaid with reſpec to laying down the govern- 


ment, they hoped he would not purſue a 
meaſure ſo contrary to the laws, and to his 
own gracious aſſurances. 


The king replied, that he looked upon this 
repreſentation as a refuſal ; declaring, that 
ne would from that hour, have nothing to 
do with the regency ; ſo roſe from his chair 
and left the ſenate. 


As ſoon as his majeſty returned to his 
apartment, he ſent the prince royal in a 
coach and ſix, attended by ſeveral of the of- 


ficers of his royal highneſs's houſhold, to the 


college of chancery; where he made a formal 
demand in the king's name, to have the 
ſtamp 


Camel 


ſtamp delivered up to him, with which his 
majeſty's ſignature was made. 


The college declined complying with this 
demand; and the prince went from thence 
toall the other colleges, declaring to them, 
that the king his father had laid down the 
government, and giving them a printed copy 
of his majeſty's reaſons for ſo doing. 


In t the mean time, the ſenate continuing 


aſſembled, deputed four of their body to wait 
upon the king, and to beſeech him not to 
abandon the regency. They received for 

anſwer, that his 9 perſiſted i in his re- 
ſolution. | 


On their return, baron Frieſendorf vice- 
preſident of the chancery, ſtood up, and, 
ſet forth the great confuſion into which the 
whole country would be thrown, in caſe 
the ſenate attempted to carry on the govern- 


ment for eighteen months (the time before 


which, in the ordinary courſe of things, a 


Diet would not be aſſembled) without the 


king. 


'That no idea was leſs popular in Sweden 


than that of an ariſtocracy; he therefore con- 


_ cluded, that two ſenators ſhould be ſent to 
his majeſty, to acquaint him that there was 
ſome 
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| Tome appearance of the ſenate's conforming 
to his majeſty's deſires, and to entreat him 


to reſume the reins of government. 


This propoſition was carried by a majority 
of ſix to three, nine being the whole num- 


ber preſent. The king's anſwer was; when 


the Diet is reſolved upon, my el iznation 


falls of itſelf. 


The ſpeech made by baron Frieſendorf in 
the ſenate, diſcovering that their weak ſide 
was fear, encouraged their antagoniſts to ven- 


ture to engage the colleges, the magiſtrates, 


the clergy, in ſhort, all the executive part 
of the government that reſides at Stockholm, 


excepting the high court of Juſtice, openly to 
take part with the king. The day after his 


majeſty's abdication, the ſenate had iſſued 
out a ſpecies of proclamation to the follow- 
ing purpoſe. (The uſe made of the king's 
name in it, in direct oppoſition to his own 


act and deed, gives it an appearance truly 
ludicrous.) 


© Whereas his majeſty in the ſenate is 
informed, that the prince royal, by particu- 


lar order, notified yeſterday to all the col- 
« leges, that the king would not concern 


* himſelf any longer in the affairs of the 


47 
government, 


( 296 ) 
e government, it becomes highly neceſſary 
ce to remind the colleges how the kingdom is 
* to be governed, according to the form of 
„government, which they are ſworn to 
« maintain, and in conſequence of which, no 
other orders are to be valid or obeyed, but 
* thoſe which are given out in his majeſty's 
name from the ſenate, and properly coun- 


< ter-ſigned. His maje/ly having that confi- 


ce dence in all thoſe who ſerve in the ſeveral 
offices of the kingdom, that in ſuch preſſ- 
« ing and dangerous circumſtances for the 
„nation and for liberty, they will conduct 
* themſelves according to the form of go- 
„ vernment, ſo as they may anſwer it to God, 
« the King, and the ſtates.” 


The anſwer of the principal colleges was, 
that as by the fundamental laws Sweden could 


not be governed without a king, any more 
than without a ſenate, they muſt remain in 
inactivity till the ſtates were convoked, 


The refuſal of thoſe, who had ſo conſider- 


able a ſhare in the executive part of the go- 


vernment, to obey the ſenate until a meet- 


ing of the ſtates, rendered this a meaſure ab- 
{olutely neceſlary, 
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The ſenate accordingly were compelled to 
come to the following reſolution: * That 


_ « qhereas ſeveral of the colleges have declar- 


« ed that they would not obey his majeſty's 
« orders from the ſenate, till the ſtates were 
“ convoked ; that the exchequer had refuſed 
« to ſupply money; and that Colonel 


“ Ehrenſward and General Ferſen, com- 
„ manders of the two regiments quartered 


„ in this city, have declared that they could 


„not anſwer for the obedience of the ſol- 


„ diers, the ſenate find themſelves obliged to 


call an aſſembly of the ſtates 0 on the 19th 


«ot the enſuing April. 


By this ſtep an effectual ſtop was put to 


the treaty of alliance with England, as the 
ſenate durſt not have ventured to take it up- 


on themſelves after having convoked the 
| fates. Theſe would of courſe have expect- 
ed an affair of ſuch importance ſhould have 


been deferred till the time of their aſſem- 
bling, and conſequently the precipitating of 
this point, would of itſelf have been in the 
eye of the ſtates a ſufficient cauſe of com 


plaint againſt the ſenate, independent of the 


light in which they —_— view the treaty 
itſelf, 


Thus 


5 ( 298) . 
Thus the French party deſtroyed at one 


blow the new ſyſtem that the friends of En- 


gland and Ruſflia had erected in Sweden 
during the laſt diet. A ſyſtem which had re- 
quired great abilities, joined to the moſt in- 
defatigable zeal in thoſe who introduced 
it. 


The king now returning to the ſenate, 
expreſſed the infinite pleaſure he received 
from the convocation of the ſtates; and de- 


clared that he doubted not to be able to ſhew | 
how innocent his intentions were in all the 
tranſactions of the preceding days; adding, 


that he had the fulleſt conviction that what 
he had done would be approved both then 


and afterwards, 


Thus ended the interregnum, and the 
confuſion that had prevailed for ſome time 
in public affairs. The meaſures purſued by 
the Hats upon this occaſion were the bold- 


eſt ever ventured upon from the time of 


the commencement of the late form of go- 
vernment. They were conſequently a con- 
vincing proof that the leaders of that party 
were ſecure of being ſo powerfully ſupport- 


ed by France at the enſuing diet, as to have 


nothing to apprchend on account of a con- 
6 duct, 


74 


1 


duct, which might otherwiſe have brought 
ſome of them to the block, and realized the 
abdication of the king. | 


The fact was, France had reſolved to light 
up a war in the North. It is well known 
ſhe had a conſiderable ſhare * promoting 


that in which Ruſſia was then involved with 
the Porte. It is likewiſe paſt a doubt that 
her ambaſſador at Conſtantinople had been 
very liberal of his promiſes to the Turks, 


| that the Swedes would make a diverſion in 


their favour by attacking Ruſſia in the North, 
while the Ottoman armies purſued. their 
operations in the South. 


In the preceding Auguſt * the Swediſh 
—miniſter at the Porte, had had an audience 
of the Reis Effendi, who aſked him, if what 
the French ambaſſador at Conſtantinople had 
reported relative to the preparations making 


in Sweden was true, and how ſoon they may 


expect to ſee hoſtilities begun againſt Ruſſia. 


The Reis Effendi put him in mind, at the 
ſame time, of the generoſity of the Turks 
in remitting the debt of Charles the XIIth, 
and inſiſted upon a poſitive anſwer, 


* In 1767- 


France. 
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France, therefore, was apprehenſive of 


loſing her credit at the Ottoman Porte, if 


ſhe did not engage the Swedes to perform 
the promiſes ſhe had made for them to the 


Turks. For this reaſon, ſhe reſolved to ſpare 


No expence to recover her former influence 


in Sweden, as well as to carry into execution, 
at the approaching Diet, the plan ſhe had 
for ſome time projected of changing the 


Swediſh govern ment. 


'The Diet of this year was conſequently 


likely to prove the moſt critical, with reſpect 


to the fate of the form of government, of 
any ſince its eſtabliſhment ; and, which was 


a point of much greater importance, if France 


was to have remained unoppoſed during the 
courſe of it, ſhe would probably have in- 
vol ved all Europe in a war. 


All parties now applied themſelves vigo- 
rouſly to purſue their ſeyeral intereſts in the 
elections for the Diet. The French miniſter 


at this time had a conſiderable advantage over 


his opponents; he was the only one who had 


_eventual orders, none of thoſe of the other 


courts knowing how far their reſpecti ve ſo- 
vereigns would go in the expence of op- 
poſing his meaſures. Reports were alſo ſpread 
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that he ſhould ſhortly have twelve millions 


of livres at his diſpofal to beſtow in ſubſidies, 


&c. provided Sweden would enter thorough- 


ly into the views of France; and advice was 
ſoon afterwards received, that ten millions 
were aQually depoſited in four different 
houſes at Amſterdam, to be made uſe of by 


the French minifter for this purpoſe. Even 


Spain, little as ſhe may ſeem concerned. in 
the affairs of Sweden, began, at the inſtiga- 
tion of France, to take a part in the tranſ- 
actions going forward in that country; and 
in order to detach Denmark from the Engliſh 
and Ruſſian intereſt, offered the Danes to 


allow them to tranſport negroes to the Spa- 


niſh Weſt Indies. Added to all this, the 
Swediſh merchants entered into a large ſub- 
ſcription to ſupport the friends of the French 


3 Party. 


Such formidable preparations Ho to 


threaten at once, the entire re-eſtabliſhment 


of the French- ſyſtem in- Sweden, and the 
total overthrow of the Caps. 


'Theſe, however, were not idle. Ruſſia 
was too much intereſted in the event of the 
approaching Diet, and too well informed of 


the machinations of France, not to reſolve 


upon 


2 92 


(gn T] - 
upon giving that party the warmeſt ſup- 
port. | 5 . | 
With regard to England, her miniſter at 
Stockholm was authorized to aſſiſt the Caps 


in obtaining a majority in the Diet; and as 


to Denmark, ſhe then entered into theſe 


meaſures with as much zeal and vigour : as 


Ruſſia. 
But the Hats had conſiderably got the ſtart 


of their opponents in canvaſling for the elec- 
tions; and the ſum ſaid to have been furniſh- 


ed them by the French miniſter for this pur- 
poſe was immenſe. Accordingly, on the 
opening of the Diet, the majority among the 
nobles, clergy, and burghers appeared. to be 


greatly in favour of the French party. A- | 


mong the peaſants indeed, the Caps retain- 
ed their ſuperiority. T he elections of the 
ſpeakers of all the four orders were likewiſe 


carried againſt the Cap party“. General 
Ferſen, one of the moſt zealous and able of 


the partizans of France, was elected marſhal 
of the Diet; and the French party having 


the ſecret committee entirely at their devo- 


* The night before the day of electing the ſpeaker of the pea- 


ſants, a report was propagated among them that the Caps in- 


tended to depoſe the king, which was the cauſe of their loſing ü 


the majority in that election. a EDS 
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Ca I 
tion, as not a ſingle Cap had been choſers 
into it, they immediately became poſſeſſed of 
the whole government; and could, if they 
had thought proper, have purſued every part 
of the plan laid down by the court of Ver- 
ſailles. 1 
Fortunately for the Caps the friends of 
France were divided into two parties; one 
of which entered into all the projects of the 
court for rendering the government abſolute; 
while the object of the other was, only to 
turn out the preſent miniſtry, and to put 
themſelves in their places ; but they declar- 
ed, that they were, at the fame time, equal- 
ly averſe with the Caps to any material 
change in the conſtitution. The former 
were more particularly ſtiled the court-party, 
and the latter the old Hats. At the head 
of theſe laſt was colonel Pecklin, a man of 
the firſt abilities, as well as of the greateſt 
influence in the Diets; and who may with 
juſtice be ſaid, to have belonged to no party, 
any farther than that party adhered to prin- 
ciples from which he never ſwerved him- 


fel 
The firſt buſineſs entered upon in the ſe- 
cret committee, was, as might have been 
5 expected, 
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( 304 ) 
expected, the depoſing of ſuch members 


of the ſenate as had been introduced into 


that body through Engliſh and Ruſſian in- 


fluence. In this point all the Hats were a- 


greed, and indeed they had not ſcrupled for 


ſome time before to tell thoſe ſenators open- 


ly that they would be immediately depoſ- 


ed, to make room for another adminiſtrati- 
on attached to the French alliance. No- 


thing could be more frivolous or worſe 


grounded than the charges brought againſt 
them, and brought, it muſt be preſumed, on- 
ly for the ſake of form, as at all events 
they muſt have been diſmiſſed by a Diet, of 


which the Hats were maſters. 


Accordingly their depoſition took place 


immediately on the meeting of the ſtates; 


who came to a reſolution to reſtore all the 
ſenators removed by the preceding Diet, and 
to make Count Faun, again preſident of 
the chancery. 


It was reſolved likewiſe in the houſe of 
nobles, to preſent an addreſs to his majeſty, 
to thank him for his great goodneſs and love 


of his people, in having determined to abdi- 


cate his crown, if the ſenate could not 
have been. prevailed upon to aſſemble the 
ſtates ; ; 


| ( 305 ) 
Rates ; and that the king ſhould in his turn 
thank the colleges for the reſolution they had 
taken not to proceed in any buſineſs, in caſe 
of ſuch abdication. 


The foreign miniſters, who ſupported the 


Cap party, were convinced of the little uti- 


lity of oppoſing at this juncture the depoſiti- 
on of the ſenate, or change of the admini- 


ſtration, and therefore did not attempt it; re- 
ſerving their whole ſtrength for the intended 


attacks upon the conſtitution. 


In the mean time the French miniſter uſed 


his utmoſt endeavours to convince the Swedes 


of the neceſſity of their entering into the clo- 
ſeſt connexions with his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 


jeſty. The language held by the Hats, was, 


that Sweden wanted ſubſidies of all ſorts both 
publick and private; that France would give 


them, England would not; that a thirty 
years friendſhip had ſubſiſted between Swe- 


den and France, who had now made offers 
to the Swedes, highly advantageous to their 
commerce in the Mediterranean“. That 


* 'The offer of France on this occaſion was, that having 
made a conqueſt of the iſland of Corſica, ſhe was determined it 
ſhould be a free port; that if Sweden would enter into a ſtrict 
alliance with his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, he would grant ſuch 
privileges to the Swedes, as would make that iſland a * 
for all ſorts of Swediſh merchandize, 
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( 306 ) 
England was their rival in ſhipping and ma- 
nufactures; that ſhe ſpoke openly of ſup- 
plying herſelf with iron from her own colo- 
nies, and already took a great quantity from 
Ruſſia, in order to have nothing more to do 
with Sweden. 


Theſe arguments might have had ſome 
weight, had they been backed by the im- 


mediate payment of a part of the French ar- 
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rears; but this was not to be done, unleſs 


the project of France with regard to the con- 
ſtitution ſucceeded. The Cap party did not 
fail to take advantage of the delays of France 
with reſpect to this point, to foment the 
diſcontents occafioned by them among the 
people. They aſſerted, and with great juſtice, 
that France only wanted to involve them in 
a war with Ruſſia; that they had already 
ſufficiently ſuffered from the two laſt wars, 
in which they had been engaged by the ar- 
tifices of the court of Verſailles; that the ; 
fubfidies granted them by that court were 
not only altogether unequal to the expences 
which French connexions had ever led them 
into, but that ſmall as theſe were, they had 
been. ſo irregularly paid, and ſo much re- 
mained due, that they had brought the coun- 
try into the moſt ſerious diſtreſs: finally that 
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( 909 1 | 
at the preſent juncture, the finances, the m1- 
litary eſtabliſhments, and the marine of Swe- 
den, were not in a condition to take any 


vigorous meaſures, ſo that without injuring 
Ruſſia, they might ruin themſelves. 


The arguments of the Cap party were too 
well founded not to have their due weight 
with the nation, which, together with the 
diviſion among the Hats, enabled the friends 
of England and Ruſſia to oppoſe the views 
of France during the remainder of the Diet, 
with a ſucceſs they could ſcarcely have hop- 
ed for, from the aſpect of affairs at its com- 
mencement, 


After the depoſition of the ſenators in the 
Cap intereſt, and placing the adminiſtration 


in the hands of the Hats, there ſtill remained 
three points to be accompliſhed by the French 


party; without which all the expence France 
had before been at, would have proved of 
little or no advantage to her. 


Theſe were, to effect a change in the Swe- 
diſh conſtitution, to engage Sweden in a 


French alliance, and to involve her in a war 


with Ruſſia, With regard to the firſt, the 
object of the court of Verſailles, was princi- 
pally to give to the king and the ſenate a 
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( 308 ) 
power to expedite all affairs between tlie 
Diets, of whatſoever nature they might be; 
and toform alliances, or even make war with- 
out aſſembling the ſtates. This would have 
rendered France miſtreſs of the whole milita- 
ry force of Sweden, and conſequently have 
enabled her to purſue her fayourite deſign of 
attacking Ruſſia, in order to make a * 
fon i in favour of the Turks. 


The leaders of the French party did not 


however ſuccecd in their firſt trial on this 


occaſion, in the manner they expected. Hav- 
ing ſounded their friends upon the queſtion 
of giving the diſpoſition of the military em- 


ployments as far as a lieutenant-colonel in- 
cluſive, abſolutely to the king, without any 
preſentation, it did not appear to be at all 
reliſhed by them. And when the affair was 
brought before the Diet, the propoſed 


changes in the conſtitution, were in three 
of the orders rejected with great warmth 


and indignation, by a conſiderable majority; 
the clergy alone decided in their favour. 
The French party having failed in this 
point, the intended treaty of alliance be- 
tween the courts of Stockholm and Verſailles 
met with no better ſucceſs. By one of the 
| articles 
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( 309 ) 
articles of it, Sweden was to conclude no 
treaty with England, or with any other 
power, without the participation of France. 
She was likewiſe to obtain the recall of the 
Engliſh miniſter then at Stockholm, and to 
have no other for the future from the court 
of Great Britain, after this alliance ſhould 
be concluded. By another of the articles, 


Sweden was to keep tifteen thouſand men 


in Finland, ready to march on the ſhorteſt 
warning; ſo that it is obvious a war between 
Sweden and Ruſſia would have been the con- 
ſequence, if France had ſucceeded in her 
deſigns during this Diet. Upon the whole 
ſhe had gained nothing in the courſe of it, 


from all her expence and trouble but a change 


of the adminiſtration; and even this proved 
of but little advantage to her, on account 
of her partizans having failed in their at- 


tempt to give a power to the king and ſe- 
nate, to carry on a defenſive war, without 


aſſembling the ſtates; as well as becauſe the 


ſenate were forbid to tranſport any troops 
from Sweden to Finland, before the next 


meeting of the Diet. 


The inſtructions however of tu ſecret 


committee, which were to regulate the con- 


duct of the ſenate after the ſeparation of the 
X 3 ſtates, 
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ſtates, were pretty nearly the reverſe of thoſe 


formed only two years be fore, by the ſecret. 
committee of the preceding Diet. 


The ſubſtance of theſe was, that though 
the ſenate was to maintain a good under- 


ſtanding with all the neighbouring courts, it 
would not be prudent to enter into any de- 


fenſive alliance with any of them for the pre- 
ſent; but particularly not into the northern 


league, which had been for ſome time in agi- 


tation. They declared that France and the 
Ottoman Porte were the natural allies of 
Sweden. Spain and Auſtria, as being in an 


intimate union with France, were likewiſe 


recommended as her natural friends. 


They obſerved that the object of England 


was, to acquire the empire of the ſea, and to 
x P 


augment her commerce at the expence of 
other nations; ſhe could not therefore be 


looked upon as a well-wiſher to the proſperi- 


ty of Sweden; particularly as ſhe had ſo late- 


ly an opportunity of entering into a cloſe 
connection with Sweden, of which ſhe did 


not chuſe to avail herſelf by granting a ſub- 


ſidy. The ſenate were therefore to form no 


engagements with the Britiſh court. 
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It was at the ſame time inſinuated to the 
French miniſtry, that notwithſtanding their 
friends at Stockholm had found it impoſſible 


during this Diet to ſatisfy the court of 
France, according to former promiſes, yet 


every means ſhould be uſed to put the king- 


dom in a proper ſtate of defence, and to pre- 
vent any extraordinary Diet for the future. 

That the miſcarriage of the affair of the con- 
ſtitution ſhould not impede the execution of 


the plan of operations formerly ſettled, nor 
diminiſh the diſpoſition of the.Swediſh miniſ- 
try to go through with it; provided the 
French arrears were paid, in order to furniſh 


money for the preparations, which ſhould 
go on as ſoon as the Diet was finiſhed. 

It was likewiſe intimated to the Porte, 
that tho the ſtate of affairs in Sweden, would 
not allow of her making any immediate di- 


verſion in favour of the Turks; it was not- 


withſtanding her intentions to embrace the 


| firſt opportunity which ſhould offer for this 


purpoſe; and in the mean time every neceſ- 
ſary preparation ſhould be continued, that 
the Swedes might hold themſelves in readi- 
neſs. 


'This 


a 
This was all that occured worthy notice, 
in the Diet concluded the thirtieth of * 
ary 1770. 
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Containing an Account of the Revolution, and of 


the Steps which immediately led to it. 


N the preceding ſection, I have endeavour. 
ed to give a ſuccin view of the ſtate of 


affairs in Sweden, during the two Diets im- 
mediately antecedent to that in which the 


late Revolution was accompliſhed. | 


The deſigns of the court, the nature of 
the parties, the intrigues of the foreign mi- 


nmiſters, and the different objects of the pow- 


ers who employed them, were all poji:ts with 


which it was neeeftary the reader ſhould be : 


made acquainted, in order to enable him to 
ſee into the true ſources of the great event 
which followed. 


It may not be requiſite to recapitulate 
| theſe, only let it be remembered, that the 


intention of France had now for ſome time 


| been to overturn the Conſtitution of Swe- 
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den; that of England and Ruſſia, to pre- 
ſer ve it. _ 1 


It did not, however, appear that the court 
of Verſailles had as yet determined in what 
manner this revolution was to be brought 
about. -—_ 

During the preceding Diet the French 
party had been foiled in all their attempts 


to effect ſuch a change by means of the ſtates 


themſelves. A method, which from being 


the moſt ſecure, was the moſt agreeable to 


the diſpoſition of the late king. The mem- 


bers of the Diet it is true were ſufficiently 


corrupt to have been bribed into any mea- 


fures: we are not therefore to attribute to 


their virtue the preſervation of their form 
of government; the fact was, they had been as 
well paid for doing their duty, as they could 


have been for betraying their truſt. 


Defeated in her expectation of being able 
to acconiplifh her point by means of corrupti- 
on alone, it became neceflary for France to 
make uſe of ſome other mode more likely to 
be attended with ſucceſs. That of effecting 
a revolution by force, appeared, from the 


temper of the Swedes, by no. means imprac- 
ticable. But the gentle pacific diſpoſition of 


Adolphus 
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Adolphus Frederick was ill adapted to an 
undertaking of this ſort, He was beſides a 
foreigner; the nation would not conſe- 
quently have had that confidence in him, 
which they might have placed in a prince 
born and bred among them. 


Poſſeſſed of every virtue which adorns 


private life, but unacquainted with that 
ambition which thirſts after power, ke was 


devoid of the ſpirit of enterprize, which 


uſually accompanies it. Formed for do- 


meſtick happineſs, his paternal feelings 


would not have ſuffered him to take any ſtep, 
which, if unſucceſsful, might involve his fa- 
mily in ruin. It was only after much ſolici- 


tation that ſome time before the laſt Diet he 


had ventured upon that of abdicating the 


crown; and as he advanced in years, he 
ſeemed anxious only for tranquillity and re- 


poſe. 
During the life, therefore, of Adolphus 


Frederick, the court of Verſailles could have 
little expectation of being allowed to attempt 


by force any change in the conſtitution of 
Sweden. HE | 

| In the mean time a ſhew of military prepa- 
rations was carried on there, in order to ful- 


fil 
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fil the aſſurances given by the Swediſh mi- 
niſter at the Ottoman Porte, and to deceive 
| the Turks into an idea of Sweden's making a 
7 ; diverſion in their favour; by which it was 
* | 3 preſumed they would be induced to prolong 
; the war with Ruſſia. 1 Dy 
[8 The delay at this time of the Daniſh court =. 
| in ſending back their miniſter who had been | | 

abſent nine months, gave the French party | | 

in Sweden room to flatter themſelves with _ = 
the hopes of a change of ſyſtem in Den- | 
mark, which might bring about the old | | 
French project, mentioned on a former oc- if 


— — 
1 


caſion, of an alliance between the Swedes 7. 
and the Danes againſt Ruſſia, under the di- | 
rection and ſupport of France. —M 
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Great expectations were likewiſe formed | 
by them from the event of the Prince Roy- 4 
al's journey to Paris, which he had at this { 
Period undertaken. A viſit that was then | | 
ſuppoſed to be made at the expreſs deſire of 1 
the duke de Choiſeuil, in order that the | 
young prince might confer with that miniſter, 
upon the means of changing the Swediſh | 
government into a more abſolute one, as well | 
N as to eſtabliſha French ſyſtem there upon a ö 6 
: mare ſolid foundation. | | 4 
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On the other hand, the Caps having de- 
feated the chief objects of their antagoniſts 


during the preceding Diet, were no wiſe 


alarmed either at the preſent ſituation of 


things, or at the ſchemes which the French 
party e to be meditating for the fu- 


ture. 


They were ſenſible the diſpofition of the 


late king would, during his life at leaſt, ſe- 


cure the conſtitution from being overturned 


by violence; and though the Hats had put 
themſelves in poſſeſſion of the adminiftra- 
tion, and of all the principal poſts of the 
kingdom, yet the ſenſe of the nation Was 


evidently againſt them. 
This was owing to two cauſes. P irſt, be- 


__ the people were fully convinced of 
their own inability to ſupport a war with 


Ruſſia, which they perceived the leading 
party, out of compliment to France, aimed 
at producing: Secondly, becauſe they had 
been highly diſguſted with the laſt mention- 


ed power, on account of the chicaneries and 


delays which the court of Verſailles had fo 
often put in practice, with reſpeRt to the pay- 


ment of he arrears. 
The 


( 317 » 

The Engliſh and Ruſſian miniſters Aid not 
fail to lay down a proper plan to improve this 
diſpoſition in the nation, and to ſecure the 
moſt deciſive majority in the next Diet that 


ſhould be aſſembled, 


They obſerved that France ſeemed ſtartled 
at the expence with which the conteſt was 


likely to be attended, And they judged it 


very probable that if her party was not more 
ſucceſsful at a future Diet, than they had 
hitherto been with reſpect to the points ſhe 


was deſirous of obtaining, ſhe would altoge- 


ther withdraw her ſupport from that party, 


and watch for ſome opportunity when ſhe 


might effect by force, what fhe was unable 
to accompliſh in a leſs hazardous way. 


'The deſigns of France againſt the conſti- 
tution were-well known, for they had been 
in ſome meaſure avowed. This had awak- 
ened the jealouſy of ſuch of the Hat party 
as were deſirous to preſerve the form of go- 
vernment entire, however they might other- 
wiſe be attached to the French ſyſtem; and 
it confirmed the Caps in the opinion, that 
they hadno other way of ſecuring their con- 
ſtitution from the dangers with which it was 
threatened, than that of throwing them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves into the arms of England and Ruſ- 
ſia. 


It was expected that wrought upon by 


their fears, the Cap party might be induced 
at the enſuing Diet, to accede to the alliance 


propoſed to them by the Engliſh and Ruſſian 


miniſter, without inſiſting upon the point of 
the ſubſidy, which hitherto proved the only 


obſtacle to prevent that alliance from taking 


place. 


England and Ruſſia were in that * to 
guarantee to Sweden her form of govern- 


ment; and the grand northern league, the 


formation of which was the great object and 
undoubted intereſt of Great Britain, would 


probably have been the conſequence of the 
union of theſe three powers. 


Such was the ſituation of things in Swe- 


den, when the death of the late kinge 
gave a new face to the affairs of that coun- 


try. 


This event threatened to prove as fatal 
to the views of the Cap party, as it appeared 
favourable to thoſe of the friends of France. 
It removed the chief obſtacle which had hi- 


5 * In February, 1951. 
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therto prevented the cabinet of Verſailles 


from purſuing the object of eſfeQing by force 
a change in the Swediſh conſtitution, and 
conſequently deprived the friends of Eng- 


land and Ruſſia of their principal ſecurity, 


that no ſuch attempt would be made before 


they were ſufficiently guarded againſt it. 


The prince royal was at Paris at the time 
of his father's death, where he was endea- 
vouring to obtain certain points from that 
court, concerning which the Swediſh admini- 
ftration had hitherto remonſtrated in vain. 
The acquiſition of the regal dignity, by giv- 


ing a new conſequence to the royal negocia- 


tor, ga ve an unexpected ſucceſs to the nego- 
ciation itſelf. 

The French court agreed to pay Sweden a 
million and a half of livres annually, and it 
was no longer a queſtion whether ſhe would 


' furniſh money to ſupport her friends at the 


enſuing Diet“. According to the late form 
* 3 


* Lieutenant General Count Scheffer, who on this occa- 
ſion was diſpatched by the ſenate to compliment his majeſty 
on his acceſſion, v a piece of addreſs obtained from the French 
court a confiderable part of the arrears ſo long due to Sweden. 

It was night when the count arrived at Verſailles, to acquaint 
the late king of France with the death of Frederick Adolphus ; 


and as his majeſty had retired to his bed chamber, it was with 


ſome difficulty the count gained admittance to him: he then 


abruptly 
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of goveinment, a new Diet was to be con- 
voked within thirty days from the death of 


the king; but on account of the prince's 
abſence, and in order to enable him to com- 
pleat whatever might remain unſettled be- 


tween him and the court of France, the ſe- 


nate did not appoint an aſſembly of the ſtates 
till the June following. 


This del y was fortunate for the Caps, as 


it gave the Britiſh and Ruſſian miniſters time 


to exert themſelves during the abſence of the 


young king, in order to produce a majority 
at the approaching Diet. 


It was then obvious this diet was to de- 
termine the fate of the Swediſh form of go- 


vernment, and that if the friends of France 
obtained an aſcendency in it, the partizans of 


abruptly informed his majeſty of the death of the king of Swe- 


den. By the unexpectedneſs of the viſit at ſo unuſual an hour, 
the old king was taken by ſurprize, before he could have any 


previous conſultation with his miniſters ; and the nature of the 
intelligence appeared highly to affect him. Count Scheffer 
ſeized upon that moment to paint to his majeſty the deplorable 
ſituation of the finances of Sweden, and the diſtreſſes conſe- 


quent upon it, to which that country had been reduced; adroitly 


inſinuating that this was altogether owing to the non- payment of 
the French arrears. In the ſituation of mind into which the king 


had been thrown, the eloquence of the count could not fail to 
have due weight; and accordingly his majeſty gave him his 


word he would next 1 order his miniſters to fatisfy the Swediſh 
demands. 
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England and Ruſſia would never again be 


able to make a ſtand againſt the French in- 


tereſt, ſince the change the court of Ver- 
ſailles deſigned to make in the Swediſh con- 


hy would infallibly deprive them of 


the means of oppoling that intereſt for the 


future. 


| Accordingly the Caps were ſo ſtrenuous in 
their efforts on this occaſion, and ſo power- 
fully ſupported by the Britiſh and Ruſſian 
miniſters, that after the elections had taken 
place, there appeared among the three 


inferior orders a conſiderable majority of that 


Party. 
In the mean time the young king wrote in 
the moſt gracious terms to the ſenate, ap- 


proving of all the ſteps they had taken, and 


repeatedly aſſuring them that he 2 to 
govern according to the laws. 


The language held by the Franck] party, 


was alſo that no attempt would be made 
upon the conſtitution; that they only meant 
to procure the payment of the arrears due 
to them from France; but that they would 


do nothing to obtain them which could juſtly 


offend any other power. 
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This was calculated wholly to abate the 
oppoſition made to them, and to keep them- 
ſelves in the adminiſtration till they had 
ruined the other party, which would have 
ſet them at liberty to act afterwards 5 
to the ſuggeſtions of France. 


His Swediſh majeſty in his way from Paris 


| paid a viſit to his uncle the king of Pruflia,| 


and gave him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his 
pacific intentions, and of his defire to govern 
according to the laws of his country, with- 
out aiming in the leaſt at any augmentation 
of his authority. His Pruſſian majeſty ex- 
prefled the higheſt ſatisfaction at theſe de- 
clarations, and ſtrongly recommended it to 
his nephew to. perſevere in thoſe intentions“ 
immediately 

* [It has been a generally received opinion that the king of 


Pruſſia had no inconſiderable ſhare in bringing about the late 
revolution. But the reverſe of this is the truth. 


When the king of Sweden arrived at Brunſwick, on his road 


to Stockholm, he wrote a letter to the king of Pruſſia, in which 


he acquainted him, that he had come ſo far in the intention of 
paying his court at Berlin; but that affairs were ſo preſſing for 


his return to Sweden, that = would be impoſſible for him to have 


that ſatisfaction. As ſoon as the king of Pruſſia received this 


letter, he ſent to prince Henry, telling him, that he ſuppoſed his 


nephew was diverted {rom ſeeing him by the inſinuations of France; 


that it muſt appear extraordinary | in the eyes of all Europe, that 
| he thould have been twice at Brunſwick without going to Berlin; 
and therefore he recommended 1t to the prince, who knew the. 


young 


1 
immediately afterwards the king ſet off for 
Stockholm, where he arrived about the end 


of May. | = 
Since the eſtabliſhment of the late form of 


government in the year 1720, the Swedes 


had hitherto beheld only foreigners on the 


| throne, Frederic the Firſt, and Frederic Adol- 


phus; princes who neither of them had any 
hereditary claim to the crown, and who were 
both conſequently indebted for the dignity 
they enjoyed to the free clection of the 


people they governed: who therefore could 


not conceive they poſſeſſed any right to a 
greater ſhare of power than that people had 
allotted to them; and who unexpeQedly 


finding a ſcepter 8 in their hands, muſt 


naturally have conſidered the external ho- 


nours paid to royalty as an acquiſition of no 


ſmall importance; an acquiſition ſufficiently 
dazzling to thoſe not accuſtomed from their 


childhood to look forwards to it, to make 


them forget in the ſplendor of a crown, how 
little real power that of Sweden conferred 
upon the wearer. 


young king's 3 better than he did, to wirite a proper 
letter upon the occaſion, which ſhould be delivered i into his Swe- 


diſh majeſty's own hand. 
This was accordingly done, and on the receipt of the prince's 
letter the king ſet out for Potſdam. 


3 It 
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| It was to theſe circumſtances perhaps that 
the Swediſh conſtitution partly owed its ſafety 
during the reigns of the above-mentioned mo- 
narchs; but from the temper and diſpoſitions 
of thoſe princes it likewiſe derived ſecurity. 


The character of Frederic Adolphus has 


been already given; and that of Frederic the 
Firſt ſo far bore a reſemblance to it, that he 


was equally incapable of any enterprize which 
required a ſpirit of intrigue to carry it into 
execution, and equally averſe to diſturb the 
tranquillity of his reign, by any violent attempts 
to encreaſe his authority. 


It was perhaps only under two ſuch mo- 
narchs as theſe, that the Swediſh form of go- 
vernment, defective and corrupted as it was, 
could poſfibly have ſubſiſted ſo long. But in 
his preſent majeſty of Sweden, the ſon and 
ſucceſſor of Frederic Adolphus, his ſubjeas 


beheld a prince of a very different genius. 


Guſtavus the Third was about five and 
twenty when he was proclaimed king of Swe- 
den. 


From his mother, the preſert queen dowa- 


ger, ſiſter to the king of Pruſſia, he ſeems to 


inherit the ſpi:it and abilities of his uncle; 
from his father, that bene volence of heart, 
| which 
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. 3 
which ſtill renders the memory of Frederic 
Adolphus dear to the Swedes. 

Born with talents that would have refleQ- 


ed luſtre on any rank, but peculiarly ſuited to 


the exalted one he was deſtined to hold; his 
natural endowments were cultivated to the 
higheſt pitch, by an education the moſt finiſh- 


ed, and moſt nicely adapted to a ſituation, 
which would probably one day require their 
fulleſt exertion. 


By a graceful and commanding oratory, the 
molt captivating manner and inſinuating ad- 
dreſs, he caught the hearts of thoſe who be- 


held him only in public; by an extent of 


knowledge and depth of judgment, he exci- 


ted the admiration of ſuch as had an oppor- 
tunity of being nearer his perſon. But nei- 


ther of theſe could as yet ſuſpect him of that 
genius for intrigue, of that bold and enter- 
prizing ſpirit which have ſince diſtinguiſhed 
him; neither could hope that ſuch a genius, 


whilſt it was exerted to promote the particular 
| Intereſts of the prince who poſſeſſed it, ſhould 
yet never loſe ſight of the happineſs of the 


people; that ſuch a ſpirit ſhould be under the 


direction of prudence, and in its courſe be 


marked by a moderation as amiable as it is 
rare. 
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Neglectful of pleaſures, yet not averſe to 
them, without being diſſipated, he taſted the 
amuſements of a court; and in the midſt of 
the cloſeſt application to ſtudy, retained all 
that graceful eaſe which qualifies to ſhine in 
a circle, He cultivated with equal ſucceſs the 
arts of governing, and of pleaſing; and knew 
alike how to gain the reſpect, and win upon 
the affections of his future ſubjeQs. 


Under the appearance of the moſt diſinte- 
reſted patriotiſm, an ambition great as his ta- 
lents, lay concealed: and covered by a zeal 
for the welfare of his ſubjects, his deſigns 
upon their liberties might have eſcaped the 
penetration of the moſt ſagacious. 

Such were the talents, ſuch the ambition 
of a prince deſtined to wield a ſceptre, that 
could afford no ſcope for the one, no gratifi- 
cation to the other. Who, maſter of every 
popular art, was in a popular government, to 
ſubmit to the caprice of a ſenate, or the dic- 
tates of a foreign miniſter: who, fully equal 
to the taſk of governing others, was to be 
himſelf allowed no will of his own; and who, 
poſſeſſed of the hearts of his people, was to 
be their king only in name; was to content 
himſelf with the gaudy trappings of royalty, 

which 
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(387; 
which he deſpiſed; and was to refrain from 
graſping at that power whici formed the firſt 
object of his wiſhes. | 


Nothing could exceed the demonſtrations 
of joy teſtified by the people at the arrival of 
the king at Stockholm, but the amiable affa- 
bility with which he received all who ap- 
proached him. No conduct could be better 


calculated to extend his popularity to the re- 
moteſt parts of his dominions, than that 
which he adopted. N 


Three times a week he regularly gave au- 
dience to all who preſented themſelves. It 
required neither rank, fortune, or intereſt to 


obtain acceſs to him; it was ſufficient to have 


been injured, and to have a legal cauſe of 
complaint to lay before him. He liſtened to 


the meaneſt of his ſubjects with the dignity 


of a ſovereign indeed, but at the ſame time 
with the tenderneſs of a parent. He enter- 
ed into the minuteſt details that concerned 
them; he informed himſelf of their private 
affairs; and ſeemed to take all that intereſt in 


their happineſs which is ſo grateful to the un- 


forturate, and ſo rarely to be met with in 


_ perſons, whoſe elevated ſtations place them in 
a manner beyond the reach, or even the 


know- 


I 


| (38 )- 
knowledge of the ſufferings of the lower 


dclaſſes of mankind. 


When a ſovereign condeſcended to cares 
like theſe, he could not fail to be conidered 


as the father of his people. In the warmth 
of their gratitude, they forgot that motives of 


ambition might have had ſome ſhare in form- 
ing a conduct wi ich to them appeared to pro- 


ceed wholly from the pureſt benevolence ; a 
conduct, in which the tenor of his majeſty's 


actions has indecd proved he conſulted his 


feelings, but which has likewiſe been ſince 
proved by the event, to have been the wiſeſt 
he could have choſen for the purpoſe of car- 
rying the deſign he meditated into execution. 

If his Swediſh majeſty aimed thus ſucceſs- 
fully at popularity, he likewiſe endeavoured 


to perſuade the leading men of the kingdom 


into an opinion of his ſincere and inviolable 
attachment to the conſtitution of his country ; 
of his being perfectly ſatisfied with the ſhare 
of power that conſtitution had allotted to him; 
and took every opportunity to declare that he 
conſidered it as his greateſt glory to be the firſt 

citizen of a free people. 
He ſeemed intent only on baniſhing cor- 
ruption, and promoting union; he declared 
| | he 
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he W be of no party but that of the na- 
tion; and that he would ever pay the moſt 
implicit obedience to whatever the diet would 


enact. 


Theſe profeſſions created ſuſpicions among 
a few, but they lulled the many into a fatal 
ſecurity. Thoſe however who poſſeſſed a 
greater ſhare of penetration. thought his ma- 
jeſty promiſed too much to be in earneſt; and 
notwithſtanding he maintained an outward 


appearance of impartiality, they could not 
help obſerving that all his favourites were of 


the French party, as well as that the whole 


adminiſtration was at the beck of the court of 


| Verſailles. 


It was evident to the friends of England 
and Rullia, that they had in Guſtavus a more 
formidable opponent to contend with than 
they had as yet encountered, ſince thoſe pow- 
ers firſt interfercd 1n the interior policy of 
Sweden. 


Shortly after the king's arrival at Stocks 


holm, the Court of France, which had lately 


employed only miniſters of the ſecond order 


in Sweden, now ſent an ambaſſador “ thither, 


* Mr. de Vergernes who juſt before had been Ambaſſador at 
Conſtantinople, a worthy and reſpectable man. He is now mini- 
ſter for the department of foreign affairs at Paris. 

| | | which 
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which was a ſufficient proof of the impor- 
tance of the commiſſion with which he was 
charged. A miniſter from Spain ſoon after 
made his appearance there: this ſeemed to 
threaten the opening of a new ſource of aſ- 


ſiſtance from Madrid, to ſupport the cauſe. 


and friends of France in the approaching Diet. 


In the mean time the Engliſh and Ruſſian 
miniſters were indefatigable in their endea- 
vours to guard againſt thoſe deſigns of the 
Swediſh court, which they had long known 


were in agitation, and which from ſuch for- 


midable preparations . to be haſtening 


to maturity. 


It was impoſſible to oppoſe theſe with ef- 
fect, but by a ſpeedy concluſion of the treaty 
of alliance between England, Ruſſia, and Swe- 
den, which was to form the baſis of the pro- 
jected northern league. As long as an admi- 
niſtration devoted to France, and warmly ſup- 
ported by the king of Sweden continued in 
power, no negociation for iys purpoſe could 
be renewed. 


The firſt ſtep therefore that it was neceſlary 


for them to take, was to procure the diſmiſſi- 
on of a majority of the ſenators, who were 
all in the French intereſt, and to place the 


admi- 
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adminiſtration in the hands of thoſe who had 


pro ved themſelves the ſtaunch friends of the 
Engliſh and Ruſſian ſyſtem, 


This being accompliſhed, they might leave 


ö tte remainder of their plan to be compleated 
| by the apprehenſions which the gradual dil- 


cloſing of the intentions of his Swediſh ma- 


| ö jeſty could not fail to excite, not only among 


the Caps, but even ſuch of the Hats as were 
not diſpoſed, however otherwiſe attached to 

France, to purchaſe a connection with that 

power at the expence of their conſtitution. 


On the other hand, the king eaſily pene- 
trated into the views of his opponents, and 
by the moſt artful policy endeavoured to de- 
feat them, | | 
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On the opening of the Diet the Caps ap- 
peared to have the moſt deciſive majority in 
the three inferior orders. In the houſe of no- 
bles it is true the Hats had the ſuperiority, 
and of courſe the marſhal of the Diet was of 
that party, which afterwards proved a point 
of great conſequence to the king. But in 


: the ſecret committee, all the members taken 


from the order of Burghers were of the Cap 


3 party; and there were only four Hats among 


thoſe choſen by the Clergy. 
| That 


tan 3 
That committee, as was obſerved on a for- 
mer occaſion, poſſeſſed abſolute power in 


what related to foreign affairs, and in a great 
degree directed all the operations of the ſtates. 
Their reſolutions generally became the acts of 
the Diet; and conſequently the Engliſh and 


Ruſſian intereſt having the aſcendency in that 
body, the king muſt have ſoon perceived that 
his influence in it would be proportionably 
ſmall. : 


His ſituation was certainly truly critical. 
Should the Caps become maſters of the Diet, 
an event he had every reaſon to apprehend, 


the diſmiſſion of all his friends and partizans | 


from every office of truſt and power, would 


be the infallible conſequence. This would 


probably be immediately followed by the com- 
pletion of that treaty with Ruſſia and Eng- 
land, by which his hopes of ſubverting the 
conſtitution would be cut off for ever, as the 
contracting partics were to be guarantees for 
ies ſafety. —_ 


— 


The Hats indeed had a great majority in 
the houſe of nobles, but even that party 
was by no means at his Majeſty's devotion. 
On the contrary, inſtead of having any re- 
ance upon thcir ſupporting Fim, he appear- 

ed 


F 


r 23 


„ 
ed to derive his principal conſequence from 
his adhering to hem. 


Their leaders had too long fed on the 


bounties of F rance, to be eaſily prevailed 


upon to yield up their title to them, by con- 
ſenting to any material change in the con- 
ſtitution. It was only 1n virtue of the pow- 
er which that conſtitution had veſted in them, 
that they poſſeſſed any claim to the favours 
of the court of Verſailles. The ſubverſion 


of it would therefore deſtroy all their hopes 


of obtaining future emoluments from the 


ſame quarter. 


Only a few friends perſonally attached to 


the king, were ready to co-operate with him 
in whatever he ſhould undertake; but their 


number. was ſo ſmall, they could hardly be 
denominated a third party in the Diet; nei- 
ther did they aſſume the appearance of one, 
by acting in any manner from themſelves. 


Hardly ſeated on the throne, the affections 
of his ſubjects as yet untried, ignorant of the 
diſpoſition of the ſoldiery, and ſome parts 
of his plan not ripe for execution, his ma- 
jeſty was obliged to act with all the caution 
and deliberation that the delicacy on his fitu- 


ation required. 
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It was not ſufficient for his purpoſe that 


the bulk of the nation had for ſome time 


viewed the conduct of their governors with 
a ſilent and ſullen diſcontent. It was neceſ- 
fary td have their indignation ſufficiently 


kindled to make them take an active part in 


favour of their ſovereign, in caſe bis firſt at- 
tempt ſhould prove abortive. In their af- 


fections only he might ground his future 
ſecurity, ſhould the blow he meditated to 
ſtrike miſs its aim; but it was by rouſing 


their courage and calling their zeal into ac- 


tion, that he could alone hope to be furniſh- 
ed with the means of repeating it afterwards 


with more ſucceſs. 


Patience and fubmillion have been long 
the characteriſtics of the lower claſs of the 
Swedes. They are not conſequently eaſily 
moved to reſiſtance; and though it was pro- 
bable they would not oppoſe a change in 
their conſtitution, it was not to be expected 


they would contribute to it, unleſs their 


minds had been previouſly prepared for the 


purpoſe, which would require both manage- 


ment and time to effect. 


Hence the king perceived, on the one 


hand, the hazard he ran, ſhould he precipi- 
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tate the execution of his ſchemes; on the 
other, the aſcendency the friends of England 
and Ruſſia had acquired in the Diet, ſeemed 
to render delay equally dangerous. 

Thus circumſtanced, he purſued the con- 


duct which might have been expected from 
his prudence, his judgment, and his pene- 


tration. A conduct which deceived all par- 
ties, and imperceptibly promoted his own 


ends, as much as it was calculated to defeat 
theirs. | | 

As the depoſition of the ſenate would be 
one of the firſt objects of the Caps, it be- 


came neceſſary for the king to endeavour to 


protract, if he could not prevent their fate. 


On this account it was requiſite that the 


Diet ſhould be rendered as inactive as poſſi- 
ble, by throwing difficulties in the way of 
every tranſaction, which in the uſual courſe 
of buſineſs was to precede that meaſure, 


One of the firſt points gone into by the 
ſtates after their meeting was, that of regu- 
lating the aſſurances which were to be ſigned 
by his majeſty previous to his coronation. 


This created a diſpute between the houſe 


of nobles and the other orders. A coolneſs. 
had for ſome time before ſubliſted between 


them, 
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them, owing to a very imprudent ſtep taken 
by the ſenate the preceding ſummer, 


Upon a particular occaſion they had kd It 
down as a maxim, that all the great offices 


of the ſtate were to be filled by the nobili- 


ty only. The inferior orders aſſerted that 


this was directly contrary to the fundamen- 


tal laws of the conſtitution, and that every 
man of merit of whatſoever rank, was eli- 
gible to the higheſt offices; and they were 


even much diſpoſed to decide that a burgher 
might be a ſenator. 


Contentions of this ſort in a free ſtate, 
have been ever fatal to liberty; and one 
great defect in the Swediſh form of govern- 
ment was, that in its own nature it was pe- 
culiarly liable to them. | 


To widen this breach between the houſe 
of nobles and the other orders, became evi- 


dently the intereſt of the court party, from 


its tendency to create that inactivity in the 
Diet, which was ſo favourable to the views 
of the king. 


Notwithſtanding that it is to be preſumed 
his majeſty ſecretly fomented this diſunion 


among the ſtates, he had the art however at 


once to reap every advantage he could derive 


from 
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C3973 
from it, and at the ſame time to acquire in 
the eyes of the nation all the merit of endea- 


vouring to heal diviſions ſo p to 
the ſtate. 


With a paternal care he appeared ſolici- 
tous only to reconcile the different parties to 
each other, whom he amuſed by repeated 
propoſals for an accommodation between 


them, which he well knew could not, nor 


ever in reality wiſhed ſhould take place: 
yet his diſcourſes wore ſuch an air of ſince- 
rity, he ſeemed animated by ſo warm a zeal 
for the happineſs of his people, appeared ſo 
indifferent to his own intereſts, and ſo in- 
defatigable in uſing every means which could 
in any ſhape promote union among the mem- 
bers of the Diet, that it was hardly poſſible 
to penetrate into his real intentions. 


* If,” ſaid he, in the concluſion of one of 
his ſpeeches, © my intentions were leſs pure, 


J leſs innocent, leſs ſincere; if my heart was 


e not filled with the moſt tender love for my 
country; for its independence, its liberty, 
its glory, and its happineſs; I might quietly 
have watched my opportunity, and after 
* the example of other kings, my predeceſ- 
5 ſors, have ſeized the occaſion to take ad- 
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vantage of their diviſions, at the expenca 
© of their liberty and their laws.” 


Such was the language held by the king. 


He even went a ſtep farther. He ſent to 


the Engliſh and Ruſhan miniſters, to know 


whether by their means a union of the par- 


ties could not be brought about. 


His majeſty likewiſe fet many negociati- 
ons on foot for this purpoſe, which could 
anſwer no other end than to expoſe the con- 
duct of the ſtates to the nation, and place 


his own in the moſt amiable point of view. 
By the one, he was ſure to add to his popu- 
larity; by the other, he hoped to create 
among the people a diſlike to their form of 


government. 


The point in diſpute between the houſe 


of nobles and the other orders, was, whe- 


ther any addition ſhould be made to the aſ- 


ſurances which had been ſigned by the late 


king in 1751. 


The latter aſſerted, that as many new laws 


had taken place ſince that period, it was ne- 


ceſſary ſome notice ſhould be taken of them 


in the aſſurances his preſent majeſty was to 


give. The former inſiſted that thoſe ſhould 


remain as they were. Both parties adhered 
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pertinaciouſſy to their opinion, and the con- 
ſequence was that a ſtop was, in a great mea- 
5 ſure, put to the proceedings of the Diet. 


2 The lower orders had certainly on this 
; occaſion juſt grounds for complaint, and per- 
ö haps to ſuſpect the ſincerity of the king. 
: What had been reſolved upon by three of the 
a orders, could not, according to the form of 


' government, any longer be conſidered as a 
f matter in diſpute, but ought immediately to 
> have paſſed into a law. This the nobles had 
evaded by endeavouring to render the preſent 
. caſe, one of thoſe in which the unanimous 
| conſent of the four orders was requiſite. 


advantage of this evaſion, and refuſing to 
ſign the aſſurances without the concurrence 


of the nobles, rendered it tolerably evident, 
that he was not altogether ſo anxious to ſee 
union eſtabliſhed among the ſtates, as he en-. 


deavoured to have his ſubjects imagine. 


There was another reaſon ſtill ſtronger for 
their entertaining this opinion. The Caps had 
even in the houſe of nobles a very conſidera- 

. ble 


. They aſſerted that their privilege would be 
attacked by ſome of the additions which the 
inferior orders propoſed to make to the king's 
? aſſurances. His majeſty therefore by taking 
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ble party. The king's friends in that houſe 

could have turned the majority in favour of 
the Cap party by abandoning the Hats. Con- 
ſequently it was in his Majeſty's power at any 
time to have had the concurrence of that houſe 
to the aſſurances which he declared himſelf 


ſo ready to ſign, if ſuch concurrence could be 
obtained. 

In this manner was the Diet rendered inac- 
tive, and its operations ſuſpended; ſo that 
though the ſtates had been aſſembled in June, 
it was not till the February following, that is, 
till eight months after, that the aſſurances 


were finally ene and _ by his Ma- 
jeſty. 


The obſtinacy of the lower orders not to 
ſuffer any alteration to be made in them, to- 


gether with the inability of the leaders of the 
Caps to gain a majority in the houſe of nobles, 


had even then rendered this a point of the 
utmoſt difficulty ; and its being at length ac- 


compliſnhed was altogether owing to the pru- 
dence and moderation of a few of the chiefs 


of the Hat party, who became apprehenſive 


of ſome material breach in the conſtitution, 
ſhould the confuſion in public affairs continue 
much longer. Fey therefore aſſiſted the 
. Caps 
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Caps on this occaſion in carrying the aſſurances 


through the houſe of nobles. 
But this . had already laſted ſuffici- 


ently long to make an impreſſion on the peo- 


ple; to expoſe the defects of the form of go- 
vernment; to ſhew the influence that foreign 


powers had acquired in the Diet, and to diſ- 
play the wiſdom, the diſintereſtedneſs, and 


patriotiſm of the king, who had ſo often, tho 


in vain, offered his mediation to accommodate 


the diſputes which agitated the Dict. It had 
been of ſufficient duration to enable his ma- 
jeſty, ſecretly to take many of thoſe ſteps which 


were preparatory to the blow he intended to 


ſtrike. 

No methods had been in the mean time leſt 
untried to foment the jealouſies which ſubſiſt- 
ed between the different orders, and if poſſi- 


ble to bring them to an open breach. There 


were emiſſaries likewiſe planted in every part 
of the kingdom, for the purpoſe of ſowing 
diſcontent among the inhabitants; of render- 
ing them diſaffected to the eſtabliſhed go- 


vernment, and of exciting them to an inſur- 
rection. 


The affair of the aſſurances being thus de- 
termined, the next youre gone into 5 the 
| ſtates 
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ſtates was, an enquiry into the conduct of the 
ſenate ſince the laſt Diet. The ſecret depu- 


tation appointed for this purpoſe did not fi- 
niſh their examination till the end of March; 


the reſult of which was, that the ſenators had 


forfeited the confidence of the ſtates, and the 
three inferior orders came to a reſolution, to 


depoſe them all. 


This was a reſolution equally violent, im- 
politic, and unjuſt; and was entered into by 


the Cap party in direct oppoſition to the ad- 
vice of the wiſcſt of their own leaders, as well 


as that of the foreign miniſters who ſupported 
them. In common prudence they ſhould have 


obſerved ſome meaſures with the Hats, and 


have diſmiſſed ſuch a number of them only 


from the ſenate, as would be ſufficient to ſe- 


cure themſelves a majority in that body. It 
was certainly the height of folly in them to 


render the other party deſperate, at a time 


they knew a deſign was formed againſt their 


conſtitution, and to make the Hats indifferent 


to its fate by leaving them no intereſt in its 
preſervation. Had indeed this ſtep been ta- 
ken at the commencement of the Diet, the 
conſequences of exaſperating that party might 
not then have been equally fatal. But after 
a delay of ten months, chiefly occaſioned by the 

obſtinacy 
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obſtinacy of the three lower orders; a delay 
of which the king had taken every advan- 
tage to prepare for the execution of his 
plan, which he had now nearly brought to 
maturity; it was perhaps impoſſible for the 
Caps to have made choice of a conduct better 
calculated to accelerate the revolution they 
intended to guard againſt. This, therefore, 


may be conſidered as one of the principal 


cauſes of the extraordinary facility with which 
the Revolution was brought about. | 


The fact was, that tne lower orders of the 
Cap party, finding themſelves completely 
maſters of the Diet, became intoxicated with 

their ſucceſs. They were no longer to be go- 
verned by the councils which the abilities 
of the Britiſh envoy and count Oſterman had 


hitherto dictated to them, and to which they 


were chiefly indebted for the ſuperiority may 
had obtained over their opponents. 


Tranſported by their animoſity towards 


the adverſe party, by their greedineſs of 


emolument and thirſt for power, they ſet 
no bounds to their deſires, no limits to their 
demands. Nothing leſs would ſatisfy them 
than the total excluſion of the Hats from 
every office of profit, truſt, or dignity. In 
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the violence of theſe purſuits they forgot 
there was one point at leaſt in which many 
of that party coincided with them in opini- 
on; namely, that the conſtitution ſhould be 
preſerved. They forgot the dangers with 
which that was threatened, and how much 
they would ſtand in need of the aſſiſtance of 


the oppoſite party to enable them to avert 


the ſtroke by which it was likely to fall. 


The king, whoſe ſagacity nothing could 
eſcape, whoſe vigilance never failed to ſeize 
upon every circumſtance which could pro- 
mote his ends, inſtantly ſaw the folly of the 
Caps, and loſt not a moment to take advan- 


Ln it. >: 


It then furniſhed matter of ſurprize, that 
the reſolution of the three inferior orders 
relative to the depoſition of the ſenators, 
ſhould be immediately agreed to by the houſe 


of nobles. It was expected that this mea- 


ſure would have been moſt violently oppoſed 


by the court party, and the ſucceſs of the 


Caps on this occaſion in all the four orders, 
was conſidered as a final overthrow of the 
French and Hat intereſt. But it ſhould ra- 
ther have been attributed to that refined 


policy 


. 


policy which directed the conduct of his 


Swediſh majeſty. 


The preſervation of a ſenate in the Hat 
_ intereſt was now no longer an object with 


the king, whatever it might have been at 


the commencement of the Diet. It had been 


only neceſſary for him to prevent for a time 


the eſtabliſhment of a Cap adminiſtration. 
In this he had ſucceeded. The more violent 
the Caps afterwards became in their meaſures 
againſt the other party, the leſs likely were 
his majeſty” s deſigns to meet with the oppo- 


ſition he might otherwiſe have apprehended, 


from ſuch of the Hats as had hitherto de- 
clared themſelves warm friends to the con- 
ſtitution. To ſee them ſtript of their offices, 
deprived of their power, and in a manner 
_ proſcribed by their antagoniſts, was what, 
perhaps, at the preſent juncture, he would 
ſecretly have wiſhed. It could not fail to 
render the Hats, in ſome degree, dependent 


upon himſelf, and teach them to look up to 


him alone for ſupport. 


Some ſteps had indeed been already made 
apparently with this view. In the preceding 
December it had been notified to the Hat 
party, that all pecuniary aſſiſtance was from 
that 
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that time to ceaſe. This naturally created 


| great diſſatisfaction among them, as many of 


them had no other reſource to enable them 
to attend the Diet, but what they derived 
from money given them by their leaders. 


However, all poſſible pains were taken to pa- 


cify them, by promiſes of favour and ad vance- 
ment from the king. 


The Hats then not only perceived them- 
ſelves on the point of being deprived of all 
their power and influence for the preſent, 
but that every future expectation of their be- 
ing reſtored to either would infallibly be de- 
ſtroyed, ſhould the plan of the Britiſh and 


KRuſſian miniſters take place. They foreſaw 


that this would be the conſequence of their 
being ſupplanted by a Cap adminiſtration. 
They knew that, unſupported by France, 


they would be then left at the mercy of 


that party which they had ſo often oppreſ- 
ſed; the leaders of which they had on a 
former occaſion brought to the ſcaftold : and 
of whoſe animoſity againſt them they had 
now ſuch convincing proofs. In ſhort, they 
beheld their rivals riſing upon their ruin, 
and ready to adopt a plan, calculated to ex- 
clude them for ever, from any ſhare in the 
government. 


Thus 
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the mode preſcribed by the form of govern- 


6 

Thus circumſtanced the fears of the Hats 
for the ſafety of the conſtitution muſt natu- 
rally have yielded to their appprehenſions 
for their own. Accordingly many of them 
became ſecretly inclined to co-operate with 
the king in whatever he ſhould undertake; 
and ſuch of them as had always declared 
themſelves ayerſe to any meaſures wu ich 


directly tended to overturn the conſtitution, 


retired from Stockholm to their country ſeats; 
there quietly to wait the event, 


Among theſe was field marſhal] count Fer- 


ſon, who was one of the ableſt of the lead- 


ers of the Hat party, and who, though a 
zealous partizan of the court of France, had 
been ever conſidered as warmly attached to 
the eſtabliſhed form of government, 


The abſence of the count, who was like- 
wiie colonel of the guards, was a circum- 
ſtance as favourable to the views of his ma- 
jeſty, as the moſt ſanguine of his adherents 
could have wiſhed, 


After the depoſition of the ſenate had 
been reſolved on by the ſtates, they pro- 
ceeded to the choice of the perſo2s wha, were 
to form the new adminiſtration ; but from 
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ment on thoſe occaſions, it was in the power 
of the court party to create ſuch a delay, as 


the ſtate of his majeſty's affairs might ſtill 
render neceſſary; by which means, together 
with the buſineſs of the coronation, the ope- 
rations of the Diet were ſuſpended as long 
as they judged proper. 


In the mean time, the king had aſſembled 


a corps of about one hundred and fifty of- 


ficers, commanded by lieutenant colonel 


Springporten, under pretence of exerciſing 
them in military manceuvres; but in fact to 
ſound their diſpoſitions, and to attach them 
to his perſon. Theſe conſtantly attended him; 
by his amiable affability he ſoon won upon 
their affections, and inſpired them with a 
zeal to ſupport his cauſe. 


The abilities of this prince knew how to 


render the moſt caſual .circumſtances inſtru- 


mental in promoting his deſigns. 


There was at that juncture an accidental 


dearth of corn in the kingdom, which had re- 


duced the inhabitants to the greateſt diſtreſs. 


The court party took infinite pains to propa- 


gate an opinion among the people, that the 


ſcarcity was intirely owing to the negligence 
of the ſtates, in not having provided againſt 
it; 


( 349 ) 
it, by encouraging the importation of foreign 
corn. This was certainly a groundleſs charge. 
The fact was, the ſtates had uſed their utmoſt 


endeavours to relieve the people, and had for 
that purpoſe ſent no inconſiderable quantity 


of corn to the governors of the different pro- 


vinces to be diſpoſed of among the inhabit- 


ants of their reſpective diſtricts. But the 
king's party, in order to foment the diſcontents 
which reigned in the nation, had the art to 
prevail upon ſuch of the governors as were 
devoted to his intereſt, to with-hold from thoſe 
over whom they preſided, the ſupply which 


the Diet had provided for them; and thus by 


creating an artificial want, to add to the diſ- 
treſſes, which the failure of the preceding crops 
had already created. No meaſure could have 
been better calculated to irritate the people 
againſt the government, and it was attended 
with a ſucceſs equal to the policy by which it 
was dictated. Complaints were echoed from 
every quarter of the kingdom, and nothing 


but the ſubmiſſive temper of the Swedes could 
have prevented an open inſurredion. 


They became however, by this means not 
only prepared, but anxious for a change of 


their maſters; and no means were left untried 


by 


ER 
by the king's friends, which could tend to ex- 
cite them to a revolt. 


Perſons were employed in every province, 


to exhort the people to repair to Stockholm, 


and lay their grievances before the throne; 
ſimilar attempts were practiſed even in the 


capital. And if it was found difficult to pre- 
vail upon them, to have recourſe to violence, 
they were tanght, however, to behold with- 


out concern the ſubverſion of their conſti- 


_—— 


tution. 


While his majeſty, and thoſe who had hit 


confidence, were thus occupied, an adminiſtra- 
tion was at length formed, compoſed of the 
friends of England and Ruſſia. The former 
negociation relative to a treaty between Swe- 
den and Great Britain was immediately re- 
newed; and a new one ſet on foot to lay the 
foundation of another between Sweden and 
Ruſſia. It might have been expected that at 


the preſent criſis theſe treaties would have 


been concluded with that expedition which 
the critical ſtate of affairs ſeemed to render 
ſo neceſſary. The ſame difficulties which 


had formerly prevented their being carried in- 


to execution were, however, again ſtarted; the 


lols of the million and a half of livres annu- 


ally 
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ally from France, alidethe neceſſity of obtain- 
ing a ſubſidy in lieu of them, were ſtill infiſted 
upon as ſtrongly as ever. The new admini- 
ſtration appeared much more ſolicitous to de- 


prive the Hats of every ſhare of power, than 


to adopt the only meaſure that could give ſta- 


bility to their own. 


They were without doubt fully convinced 


of the neceſſity of that meaſure; and their 
true motives for throwing obſtacles in its way 
were by no means ſo juſtifiable as the oſten- 
ſible reaſons they gave for their conduct. 


They had early in July not only received 


intimations from different authorities concern- 


ing the reality of the king's deſigns againſt the 
conſtitution, but even the very mode by which 
thoſe deſigns were to be carried into execu- 
tion had been pointed out to them. From 
the nature of the intelligence however it was 
impoſſible to furniſh them with proofs of its 
authenticity. Some on this account affected 
to diſbelieve it; others conſidered the differ- 
ent plans they had heard of, as impractica- 


ble; and the greater part imagined, that ad- 


mitting any of them to be attempted, they 
could with caſe defeat them. 


Such 
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Such was at leaſt the language held on the 
occaſion. But in fact the members of the 
Diet were become ſo deplorably corrupt, that 
it was neceſſary to purchaſe their conſent 
even to their own ſalvation. Under pretence 
of demanding a ſubſidy for their country, they 


in reality aimed at higher pecuniary gratifica- 


tions to themſelves. More money was re- 


quired by them, of thoſe powers who had pla- 


ced the reins of government in their hands, 
for the avowed purpoſe of inducing the ſtates. 


to accede to an alliance, upon which they 


knew their very exiſtence depended. They 


not only truſted their ſafety to the ſolicitude 


thoſe powers had teſtified to ſee ſuch an alli- 


ance concluded, but notwithſtanding the criti- 
calneſs of their ſituation, took advantage of 
that ſolicitude to enhance their price. In their 


appetite for gain they ſeemed to have loſt all 
ſenſe of their danger. Great Britain and 
Ruſſia, aſtoniſhed at their folly, and provoked 


at the exceſs of their venality, heſitated a- 
while to gratify a rapacity which knew no 
bounds. In the mean time, the blow was 
ſtruck; and before the Engliſh and Ruſſian 
miniſters received the ſupply demanded of 


them, the Revolution was accompliſhed. 


3 A month 


„ 
A month had thus elapſed in fruitleſs en- 


deavours on the part of the miniſters of 


Great Britain and Ruſſia to carry the affair 
of the treaties through the different orders; 
and the moment drew nigh which was to 


decide the fate of the conſtitution, 


The apprehenſions of the ruling party 
were at length rouſed by an incident, which 
corroborated too fully the intimations they 
had already received of deſigns againſt the 


conſtitution, to allow them any _— to 
remain inactive. 


Hitherto the king's adherents had uſed. 
ſome caution and ſecreſy in their endeavours 
to foment the diſcontents of the people. A 


libel was now found ſtuck up in the moſt 
public parts of Stockholm, exciting the in- 


habitants to an inſurrection. The leaders of 


the Caps immediately took the alarm ; they 
aſſembled and reſolved to bring the matter 
before the ſecret committee, when ſome mea- 


ſures of defence ſhould be propoied to guard 
againſt ſurpriſe. 


But the marſhal of the Diet, who was en- 
tirely devoted to the king, refuſed to let the 


committee meet upon that day, and thus de- 


layed a ſtep which could not have been made 
with too much expedition. 
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However when the committee did aſſem- 
ble, they ordered a battalion of the regiment 
of Upland to hold itſelf in readineſs to 
march. Colonel Springporten, of whom 
they had many reaſons to entertain the 
ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions, and of whoſe continu- 
anceat Stockholm, they were very apprehen- 
ſive, received likewiſe orders to repair to 
Finland ; nominally for the purpoſe of pre- 
venting a tumult there, but in reality to 
keep him at a diſtance. General Rudbeck, 
grand governor of Stockholm, upon whom 
the committee had a thorough reliance, and 
who was likewiſe one of the moſt popular 
men in the kingdom, was diſpatched into 
Scania, to Gottenbourg and Carlſelona, to 
quiet the minds of the inhabitants, and 
counteract the manœuvres of the emiſſaries 
of the court; and general Pecklin, the ableſt 
and boldeſt of the leaders of the Caps, was 
charged with the direction of ſuch meaſures, 
as might be neceſſary for the tranquillity 
of the city during the governor's abſence. 

The commiſſion appointing the general to 
this truſt. was ſent the ſame day to the king, 
who wes at one of his country houſes, for his 
ſignature; which his majeſty did not then 
think proper to comply with, nor to take 
any 
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any notice of it afterwards in the ſenate : by 
which means the general was prevented from 
entering into his office, till the king judged it 
would be too late for him to provide effectu- 


ally againſt the attack it was now daily ex- 
pected his majeſty would make upon the 


ſtates. 


The chief diſadvantage the adminiſtration 
lay under upon this occaſion, was, that no 


meaſure could be taken in the ſenate with- 
out the king's knowledge, nor any carried 
into execution without the approbation of 
the ſecret committee; this rendering every 


ſcheme of defence propoſed by the ruling 


party in a great degree dependent on the will 


of the marſhal of the Diet; without whoſe 


conſent that committee could not be aſſem- 
bled, and who, as we have already ſeen, was 


ſtrongly attached to the intereſt of his ma- 
jeſty. | 


The royaliſts, however, ſeemed highly 
alarmed at the precautions that were taken 
againſt them. 'The king alone appeared un- 
concerned, and never betrayed in his coun- 


tenance or diſcourſe the {ſlighteſt agitation of 
mind, 
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He ſtill continued to diſguiſe his intentions 


in a manner that deceived even thoſe who 
had been moſt cautioned againſt them. 


At this very time he deſired an interview 
with the Ruſſian miniſter; he informed him 
of his intentions of viſiting the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, immediately after the concluſion of 
the Diet: adding, that he would the follow- 


ing day declare his reſolution to the ſenate ; 


and obtain for this purpoſe the conſent of 
that committee, which he ſo ſhortly intended 
ſhould have no power either to grant or re- 
fuſe him any requeſt. 


The Caps now began to lament that the 
treaty with Great Britain and Ruſſia was in 
no greater forwardneſs, and to be thoroughly 
inclined to accede to the propoſals of thoſe 
two powers. But this change of diſpoſition 


came too late. Some time muſt neceſſarily. 


elapſe before ſuch a meaſure could be accom- 
plithed, and his majeſty was too wiſe not to 
take advantage of the delay. 'The king now 
judged himſelf ſecure of the major part of 


the officers of thoſe regiments which were 


quartered at Stockholm. But he likewiſe 
conceived it would be neceſſary for him to 


have no inconſiderable party among the pro- 
vincial troops. 


This 
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This was Aa point not eaſily to be accom- 
pliſhed. The Swediſh army conſiſts of a 


militia, which is embodied only at certain 


times of the year. It was impoflible to aſ- 


ſemble them out of the uſual courſe without 
ſome oftenſible reaſon; and if the ſtates 
ſhould be before-hand with his majeſty, in 
giving orders for this purpoſe, and appoint 
generals in the Cap intereſt to command 


them, the king foreſaw there would be an 


inſurmountable obſtacle to his deſign, To 
prevail upon this militia to riſe of their own 
accord in order to promote his views; at once 
to ſhake off long habits of obedience, and 
turn their arms againſt thoſe from whom 
they were accuſtomed to receive commands, 


was a meaſure evidently impracticable. 


The king's brothers, prince Charles and 
prince Frederic, were at this juncture in the 


provinces of Scania and Oſtrogothia, where 


they had reſided ſome time upon different 
pretences. 


The real object was to ingratiate them- 


ſelves with the officers, the ſoldiers, and the 


people. They practiſed there the ſame arts 


the king had employed at Stockholm for ſimi- 
i. purpoſes, and with nearly equal ſucceſs. 
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But ſtill a pretext was wanting to aſſemble 
the provincial troops. The princes had no 

legal authority over them; many of the offi- 
cers were of the Cap party, and it was not 
to be expected they would pay obedience to 


ord-:s given by thoſe who had no right to 


comm und them. Such obedience indeed 


would, according to the form of government, 
have been conſtrued into treaſon. It be- 


came neceſlary therefore to create a caſe, the 


exigency of which might juſtify the officers 


in departing from the frict line of their 


duty, ſhould they be induced to aſſemble 
their reip«Qive corps at the ſimple requeſt of 


the king's brother, without waiting for for- 


mal orders from the ſecret committee. 


A plan had been ſome time formed for 
this purpoſe. Among the inferior officers 


with whom the king had an opportunity of 
converſing, there was a captain named Hel- 


lichius, who had attracted his notice. Hel- 


lichius was poſſeſſed of that bold and daring 
ſpirit, which, when accompanicd by ambiti- 
on, prompts to the moſt hazardous under- 
takings. He had long aſpired after the ho- 
nours of nobility, and was impatient for an 
opportunity to diſtinzuiſh himſelf. The 
king ſaw into his chiaracter, and reſolved to 
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make him one of his principal inflruments i in 
his deſigns. 


Hellichius was accordingly truſted with 


the ſecret of the intended revolution, and in- 


ſtructed in the part he was to perform in it. 


Being commandant of the fortreſs of Chriſ- 


tianſtadt, one of the moſt important in Swe- 
den, it was fixed, that on an appointed day 
he ſhould publiſh a manifeſto againſt the 
ſtates, in which he ſhould dwell upon the 
diſtreſſes of the people, the unheard of 


dearneſs of every neceſſary of life; and 


attribute the whole to foreign influence, 


and the corruption which reigned in the 


Diet. 


He was immediately afterwards to excite 
the troops under his command to revolt, to 
ſhut the gates of the fortreſs, and prepare for 
its defence. At the ſame time he was to 


diſpatch an officer to prince Charles, who, 


under pretence of having made his eſcape, 
was to acquaint the prince with what had 


happened, and by that means enable him to 


prevail upon the officers of the neighbour- 


ing regiments to aſſemble their men, and put 


themſelves under his command, for the of- 


tenſible . of ſuppreſſing the growing 


rebellion. 
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rebellion. . No plan could have been better 


conceived, none could have been more ſuc- 
ceſsfully executed. 


Hellichius fulfilled his instructions to the 
mi nuteſt article, and the prince almoſt imme- 


diately appeared at the head of five 
ments. 


As theſe troops had thus nerdy put 
themſelves under the command of prince 
Charles, were altogether unacquainted with 
his real intentions, and ignorant of what was 
going forward at Stockholm, it was no dif- 
ficult matter for him to create among them 
ſuch a diſpoſition as would be favourable to 
his deſigns. Reports were ſpread in this ar- 
my, that the conſtitution was indeed in 
danger, but not from the quarter whence 
danger. was in reality to be apprehended. 
It was, on the contrary, whiſpered that a de- 
ſign was formed againſt the king, which 
perhaps aimed at more than depriving him 
of his crown; that it was intended to eſta- 
bliſh an ariſtocratic form of government, 
under the direction of Ruſſia; againſt which 
country the Swedes had entertained an an- 
cient antipathy. Such reports, at that time 
out of the reach of contradiction, could not 


fail 
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fail to make impreſſion. And had the king's 
attempt at Stockholm proved unſucceſsful, 
the meaſures which the ſtates might in con- 
ſequence of it have legally purſued, would 
have been conſidered as corroborating proofs 
of the truth of thoſe reports. 


Had the ſenate then arreſted his majeſty, 
it would have been attributed, not to the ne- 
ceſſity he had himſelf laid them under of tak- 
ing that violent ſtep, but to a premeditated 


deſign, correſponding with that of wich 
they had been accuſed. 


| Theſe troops therefore thine prepared and 
headed by the brother of their ſovereign, 


would not have heſitated in ſuch a caſe to 
have marched to his relief. 


Thus his majeſty, though engaged in an 


enterprize in which ſecrecy was ſo requiſite, 
that there were not perhaps half a dozen 


perſons in the kingdom privy to it, contriv- 


ed to guard againſt every contingency which 
might happen. 


Happily for the king, the event proved 


he had no need of any other ſupport than 
what he derived from his talents and his po- 
ny 


On 
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On the ſixteenth of Auguſt, general Rud- 
beck, who in his tour through Scania, had 
attempted to viſit the fortreſs of Chriſtian- 
ſtadt, and had therefore become acquainted 
with what was going forward there, returned 
ſuddenly to Stockholm late at night; and the 


ſecret conmittee being aſſembled next morn- 


ing, he informed them of the revolt of Hel- 

lichius. | 
Upon this report the committee immedi- 

ately refoived, that a battalion of the regi- 


ment of Upland, and another of that of 


Sudermania, ſhould be ordered into the city 
of Stockholm; and that the cavalry of the 


burghers ſhould patrole the ſtreets every 


night. 

They likewiſe reſolved that two regiments 
of cavalry ſhould immediately inveſt the for- 
treſs of Chriſtianſtadt; and a deputation was 
ſent to the ſenate to communicate to them 
the reſolutions that had been taken, and to 
have them carried into execution. 

The ſenate at the ſame time deſired the 
king to remain in town, and diſpatched two 
couriers to the princes his brothers, to order 
them to return immediately. 
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Even now that the firſt ſtep towards the 
revolution had in fact been taken, it would 
have been ſtill impoſitble, from his majeſty's 
conduct and deportment, to have penetrated 
into his deſigns, had there been no other 
grounds for ſuſpecting him. 


The ſurprize he was able to affect at the 


news of the revolt; the concern he ſo well 


conterfeited on the occaſion; and his appa- 
rent readineſs to concur with the ſenate in 
every meaſure they thought requiſite, not 
only in order to ſuppreſs the rebellion, but to 
provide likewiſe for their own ſecurity, aſto- 
niſhed the few who were not the dupes of 
his behaviour, as much as it deceived the ma- 
ny who were. 

When general Rudbeck firſt communicat- 
ed this intelligence to the king, his majeſty 
embraced him, called him his beſt friend, and 
ſo warmly expreſſed his obligations to him, 


that the good old general, although one of 
the chiefs of the Cap party, left his majeſ- 


ty's preſence firmly perſuaded, not only that 
he had not been privy to the revolt in Sca- 
nia, but that it was impoſſible the reports 
could be true concerning the king's deſigus 


upon the conſtitution. 
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pected thoſe deſigns, 


1 


This was the more extraordinary, as the 
general had certainly a long time before ſuſ- 


1 


It is probable the king now deferred 
giving the final blow to the power of 
the ſtates, only till he had received from 
prince Charles the news of his having ſuc- 
ceeded in aſſembling and putting himſelf 
at the head of a conſiderable body of 


the provincial troops. In the mean time 
however he gave a new proof of his ability 
in gaining over to his intereſt all he had an 
opportunity of converſing with. 


The cavalry of burghers, who had been 


ordered to patrole the ſtreets, were accom- 


panied by his majeſty in their rounds. 'The 


ſenate could find no pretext to object to this, 


as it certainly had the appearance of nothing 


more than a laudable zeal in his majeſty to 


preſcrve the tranquility of the city. But 


the king knew how to make another uſe of 
it. In the courſe of two nights only, thoſe 


very perſons whom the ſtates had armed for 


their delence, were, by the almoſt faſcinat- 


ing power his majeſty poſſeſſed, converted 
into zealous well-wiſhers of his cauſe; and 


they were afterwards among the foremoſt to 


declare themſelves in his favour. 


When 


{ 365 2 
When the king had received prince Char- 
les's letter, with the account of his being at 


the head of five regiments, he immediately 
ſent it to the ſenate, who laid it before the 


ſecret committee. In this letter the prince 
expreſſed a ſtrong deſire to be continued in 
the command of the troops he had aſſem- 


bled, taking an opportunity at the ſame time 


to declare his inviolable attachment to liber- 


ty. The ſenate however refuſed, as might 
have been expected, to comply with his re- 
_ queſt, and appointed one of their own body 
to command in the room of the prince. 


'The critical moment was now come, when 
delay far from being any longer neceſſary to 


the king's deſigns, muſt, on the contrary, 
prove fatal to them. 


Only two days had elapſed ſince the re- 
volt in Scania was known at Stockholm. 
We have ſeen how the king employed part 


of that time in gaining the cavalry of the 


burghers ; during the remainder of it his 
emiſſaries were buſy in every quarter of the 


town, talking and treating with the ſoldi- 
ers of the guards, and the* artillery. His 


majeſty 


* A private ſoldier gave on this occaſion an inſtance of fidelity 
which deſerves to be recorded. The night preceding the revolu- 


tion, 
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„ 
majeſty likewiſe aſſembled all the officers 
who were devoted to him; and attended by 
them paraded through the fireets, not only 
for the purpoſe of ſhewing himſelf to the 
people, but even for that of converſing with 
all who approached him. The ſenators and 
others, who were moſt concerned in their 
conſequences, were advertiſed of theſe mo- 
tions; but ſome truſted to the precautions 
already reſolved upon, and on the point of 
being carried into execution; while others, 
and much the greater part, intimidated by 
the king's popularity, and the attachment 
the officers teſtified to his perſon, were per- 
ſuaded, that if any ſteps were taken towards 
confining his majeſty to his palace, or any 
open declarations were made of the ſtates 
diſtruſting him, that it would accelerate the 
revolution, and bring it on before the regi- 
ments they had ordered into town for their 
ſafety, and which were then within a day's 
march, could arrive. 


But the ſame reaſons which prevented the 
ſenate from adopting any violent meaſure, 


tion, the king being defirous of viſiting the arſenal, went thither, 
and ordered the ſentinel to admit him. The latter refuſed. Do 
you know who you are ſpeaking to? cried the king. Ves, an- 
ſwered the ſoldier, but I likewiſe know my duty. | 
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ford us an adequate idea. 


. 
previous to the arrival of thoſe regiments, 
rendered it incumbent on his majeſty to haſten 
with all poſſible expedition the exccution of 
his plan. 


Should we now give a glance back at the 


ſtate of affairs in Sweden from the time 


when England and Kuſſia firſt jointly op- 


poſed the influence France had acquired 
there, we muſt perceive that every defect 


and vice in the government had, during that 
period, arrived at full maturity. The prin- 
ciples of corruption, interwoven in the ori- 
ginal frame of the conſtitution, cultivated 
and protected by the policy of France, had 
before gradually expanded themſclyes. But 
when other powers adopted the ſame policy, 


venality of a ſudden roſe to a height among 


the Swedes, of which the hiſtory of the moſt 
corrupt people cf antiquity can ſcarcely af- 
The animoſity 
that already ſubſiſted between the different 


parties which divided the ſtate then became 


fomented and embittered, by that which 
the toreign powers reſpeQively ſupporting 


them entertained towards each other, 


Among the higher ranks of people, their 


attachment to the conſtitution, or even to 


their 
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( 368 ) 
their country was abated by the violence of 


party hatred, and diverted by the eagerneſs 


of gain. Among the lower ranks, the ſpirit 
and character of the nation were degraded 


by ſervility and an abject ſubmiſſion, as well 
as debaſed by the traffic carried on in the 


Diets. The contagion of corruption had 
ſpread itſelf from the capital to the moſt 
diſtant provinces. That conſtitution deſign- 
ed to eſtabliſh liberty, became, in the hands 
of thoſe whom it intruſted with any ſhare of 
power, only the inſtrument of their obtain- 


ing foreign gold. They had no object but 


ſelfiſh gratification, no views but ſuch as 
they adopted from the ſuggeſtions of foreign 
miniſters. For the laſt nine years the go- 
vernment had continually ſhifted backwards 


and forwards into the hands of two different 


ſets of men, of oppoſite intereſts, purſuing 


oppoſite ſyſtems, ſupported by powers ini- 


mical to each other; by turns perſecuting or 
perſecuted; who, as each happened to gain 


the ſuperiority over their antagoniſts, became 
ſolicitous only to revenge former injuries, or 


guard againſt future reſentments. 


It was not ſurprizing if a government ſo 
conducted had loſt the reſpect and confidence 
of the people. 

Should 
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Should we next conſider the policy with 
which the king had turned all theſe circum- 
ſtances to his own advantaze; with how 
much addreſs he had fomented the diſcon- 
tents which had at length begun to prevail 


among the people; with how much ability 


he had prepared their minds for the change 
he meditated ; how well he had ſucceeded in 


expoſing the venality and corruption of the 


ſtates, by a conduct which had at the ſame 
time gained him the love of his ſubjects; and 


laſtly, when we reflect that no nation in Eu- 


rope entertain a higher veneration for the 
regal dignity than the lower ranks of the 
Swedes have at all times teſtified: after tak- 


ing this view, I fay, of the ſtate of affairs 


in Sweden at the juncture we are treating 


of, it might appear that the king ran little or 


no riſque in endeavouring to overturn at one 
blow, a fabric defective in all its parts; the 
foundation of which had been long ſapped; 
and which by the depravity of thoſe whoſe 
intereſt it was to defend it, was left deſtitute 
of ſupport. = 


The fact was however otherwiſe. The 
circumſtances I have enumeratcd, did indeed 


operate greatly in his favour : but it is like- 
wiſe to be conſidered on the other hand, that 
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11 the king was certain of meeting with oppoſi- 
4 tion from a party which had compleatly got 7 
1 the poſſeſſion of the reins of government; 
18 that he himſelf had no ſhare of the executive 
1 power, and could not, unknown to the ſe- > 
| if nate, give orders to a ſingle company of his : 
5 own guards without a breach of the conſtitu- 43 
5 [1 tion; that the ſenate were appriſed of his ; 
hit intentions againſt them, had taken proper ; 
0 2 precautions, and that troops commanded by 5 
5 a officers warmly attached to the ruling party, : 
| þ were within a few hours march of Stock- | 
Þ holm. „ 
* Secure of the affections of the people, his 
"ji majeſty might perhaps have relied upon their 
# not oppoſing him; but their ſubmiſſive 
. temper likewiſe precluded him from any ex- f 
"i pectation of their taking an active part in his 
5 favour. The whole therefore turned upon 
5 this ſingle point, viz. the impreſſion his firſt 
1 harangue ſhould make upon the ſoldiers. 
. Should they even heſitate to embrace his 
. cauſe, the tragical cataſtrophe of the year 
4 1756, in conſequence of an undertaking ſi- 
| milar to that in which he was embarked, im- 
diately preſented itſelf to his view. 
Thus 
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Thus circumſtanced his Swediſh Majeſty, in 
the morning of the nineteenth of Auguſt, de- 
termined to throw off the maſk, and ſeize by 
force upon that power which the ſtates had ſo 
long abuſed, or periſh in the attempt. 


As he was preparing to quit his apartment, 


ſome agitation appeared in his countenance: 
but it did not ſeem to proceed from any ap- 


prehenſions for his own fate. Great as this 
prince's ambition is, his humanity is not infe- 
rior to it. He dreaded leſt the blood of ſome 


of his ſubjects might be ſpilt in conſequence 
of an enterprize, which he could not flatter 


himſelf to ſucceed in without having recourſe 
to violence. 
His whole conduct during that day, as well 


as after the revolution had taken place, juſti- 
fies this conjecture. 


A conſiderable number of officers, as well 
as other perſons, known to be attached to the 


royal cauſe, had been ſummoned to attend his 
_ majeſty on that morning. Before ten he was 


on horſeback and viſited the regiment of artil- 
lery. As he paſſed through the ſtreets he was 
more than uſually courteous to all he met, 


bowing familiarly to the loweſt of the people. 


On the king's return to his palace, the detach- 
B b 2 ment 
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ment which was to mount guard that day 
being drawn up together with that which was 
to be relieved, his majeſty retired with the 
officers into the guard-room. He then ad- 
drefled them with all that eloquence of which 
he is ſo perfect a maſter; and after inſinuating 
to them that his life was in danger, he expo- 
ſed to them in the ſtrongeſt colours, the 
wretched ſtate of the kingdom; the ſhackles 
in which it was held by means of forcign gold; 
and the diſſenſions and troubles ariſing from 


the ſame cauſe, which had diſtracted the Diet 


during the courſe of fourteen months. He 
aſſured them that his only deſign was to put 
an end to theſe diſorders; to baniſh corrup- 
tion, reſtore true liberty, and revive the anci- 
ent luſtre of the Swediſh name, which had 
been long tarniſhed by a venality as notorious 
as it was diſgraceful. 'Then aſſuring them in 


the ſtrongeſt terms that he diſclaimed for ever 


all abſolute power, or what the Swedes call 
ſovereignty, he concluded with theſe words: 


« I am obliged to defend my own liberty, and 


„ that of the kingdom, againſt the ariſtocracy 
* which reigns. Will you be faithful to me 


* as your forefathers were to Guſtavus Vaſa, 


* and Guſtavus Adolphus? I will then riſk 
. 5 cc my 
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ever 
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„amy life for your welfare, and that of my 


„country.“ 


The officers, moſt of them young men, of 


whoſe attachment the king had been long ſe- 
cure, who did not thoroughly perhaps ſee into 
the nature of the requeſt his majeſty made 
them, and were allowed no time to reflect up- 


on it, immediately conſented to every thing, 


and took an oath of fidelity to him. 


Three only refuſed. One of theſe, Frederic 
Cederſtrom, captain of a company of the 


, guards, alledged he had already and very late- 


ly taken an oath to be faithful to the ſtates, 
and conſequently could not take that which 
his majeſty then exacted of him. The king, 
looking ſternly at him, anſwered, © think of 


what you are doing.” I do,” replied Ce- 


derſtrom, and what I think to-day I ſhall 
ce think to-morrow; and were I capable of 


„breaking the oath by which I am already 


bound to the ſtates, I ſhould be likewiſe ca- 


„ pable of breaking that your majeſty now re- 
queſts me to take.” 


The king then ordered Cederſtrom to deli- 

ver up his ſword, and put him in arreſt. 
His majeſty however, apprehenſive of the 
impreſſion which the proper and reſolute con- 
duc 
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duct of Cederſtrom might make upon the 
minds of the other officers, ſhortly afterwards 
ſoftened his tone of voice, and again addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to Cederſtrom, told him, that as 
a proof of the opinion he entertained of him, 
and the confidence he placed in him, he 
would return him his ſword without inſiſting 
upon his taking the oath, and would only de- 
fire his attendance that day. Cederſtrom 
continued firm; he anſwered, that his ma- 
jeſty could place no confidence in him that 


day, and that he begged to be excuſed from 
the ſervice. 


While the king was ſhut up with the offi- 
cers, ſenator Ralling, to whom the command | 
of the troops in the town had been given two 
days before, came to the door of the guard- 


room, and was told that he con'd not be ad- 


mitted. The ſenator inſiſted upon being pre- 


ſent at the diſiribution of the orders, and ſent 


in to the king to deſire it; but was anſwered, 


he muſt go to the ſenate, where his majeſty 
would ſpeak to him. 


The officers then received their bers from 
the king; the firſt of which was, that the two 
regiments of guards and of artillery ſhould be 
immediately aſſembled, and that a detachment 


of 
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of thirty grenadiers ſhould be poſted at the 
door of the council chamber, to prevent any 
of the ſenators from coming out. 


But before theſe orders could be carried in- 
to execution, it was neceſſary that the king 
ſhould take another ſtep; a ſtep upon which 
the whole ſucceſs of his enterprize was to de- 
pend. This was to addreſs himſelf to the ſol- 
diers; men wholly unacquainted with his de- 
ſigns, and accuſtomed to pay obedience only 


to the orders of the ſenate, whom they had 


been taught to hold in the higheſt reverence, 


As his majeſty, followed by the officers, was 
advancing from the guard-room to the parade 
for this purpoſe, ſome of them more cautious, 
or perhaps more timid than the reſt, became, 
on a ſhort reflection, apprehenſive of the con- 
ſequences of the meaſure in which they were 
engaged: they began to expreſs their fears to 
the king, that unleſs ſome perſons of greater 
weight and influence than themſelves were to 


take a part in the ſame cauſe, he could hardly 


hope to ſucceed in his enterprize. The king 
ſtopped a while, and appeared to heſitate--- 
The fate of the revolution hung upon that 
moment. A ſerjeant of the guards over- 
heard their diſcourſe, and cried aloud---* It 


% ſhall 
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© ſhall ſacceed—long live Guſtavus,” His 
majeſty immediately ſaid, © then I will ven- 
ture —and ſtepping forward to the ſoldi- 
ers, he addreſſed them in terms nearly ſimilar 
to thoſe he had made uſe of to the officers, and 
with the ſame ſucceſs. 'They anſwered him 
with loud acclamations; one voice only ſaid, 
no; but it was not attended to. 


In the mean time ſome of the king's emiſ- 


ſaries had ſpread a report about the town that 
the king was arreſted. This drew the popu- 
lace to the palace in great numbers, where 
they arrived as his majeſty had concluded his 
harangue to the guards. They teſtified by 
reiterated ſhouts their joy at ſeeing him ſafe ; 


a joy which promiſed the happieſt concluſion 
to the buſineſs of the day. 1 | 


The ſenators were now immediately ſecur- 
ed. They had from the windows of the 
council-chamber beheld what was going for- 
ward on the parade before the palace; and at 


a loſs to know the meaning of the ſhouts they 


heard, were coming down to enquire into the 
cauſe of them, when thirty grenadiers with 
their bayonets fixed, informed them it was his 
majeſty's pleaſure they ſhould continue where 
they were. They began to talk in a high 


tone, 
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tone, but were anſwered only by having the 


door ſhut and locked upon them. 


The moment the ſecret committee heard 


that the ſenate were arreſted, they ſeparated 


of themſelves, each individual providing for 


his own ſafety. The king then mounting 
his horſe, followed by his officers with their 


ſwords drawn, a large body of ſoldiers, and 
numbers of the populace, went to the other 


quarters of the town where the ſoldiers he 


had ordered to be aſſembled were poſted. 
He found them all equally willing to ſup- 
port his cauſe, and take an oath of fidelity 


to him. As he paſſed through the ſtreets, he 
declared to the people, that he only meant to 
defend them, and ſave his country; and that 


if they would not confide in him, he would 


lay down his ſceptre, and ſurrender up his 


kingdom. So much was the king beloved, 
that the people (ſome of whom even fell 
down upon their knees) with tears in their 
eyes implored his majeſty not to abandon 
them. | | | 


The king proceeded in his courſe, and in 


leſs than an hour made himſelf maſter of 
all the military force in Stockholm. 


Powder 
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(999 
Powder and ball were diſtributed to the 
ſoldiers; ſeveral pieces of cannon were drawn 
from the arſenal, and planted at the palace, 
the bridges, and other parts of the town, but 
particularly at all the avenues leading to it. 
Soldiers ſtood over theſe with matches ready 
lighted ; all communication with the country 
was cut off, no one without a paſſport from 
the king being allowed to leave the city. 

A paper intitled the king's declaration to 
his faithful ſubjects was then ſtuck up in eve- 
ry ſtreet; which was to the following pur- 
poſe; © that his majeſty thereby exhorted al 
« his faithful ſubjects and the inhabitants of 


« this capital city, to remain quiet and reſpect- 


«ful ſpectators of the ſteps and meaſures 
d which muſt be taken for the preſervation 
of the public ſecurity, the independency of 

« the kingdom, and its true liberty ; ſince 

« his majeſty has been obliged to make uſe 

© of the power that ſtill remained to him, to 

« free himſelf and the kingdom from the 

« ariſtocratic government which had now an 

„intention more than ever to oppreſs all his 


faithful ſubjects. 


„His majeſty orders alſo, graciouſly and 


% 6arneftly, his faithful ſubjects and the inha- 


„ bitants 
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c bitants of this city, to remain in their 


„ houſes, and to keep their doors ſhut to 
« prevent diſorders; being aſſured that any 
<« one high or low who ſhould oppoſe his law- 
fully crowned king, or ſhould tranſgreſs 
« his oath or duty as a ſubject, will be pu- 
* niſhed inſtantly, or according to the circum- 
« ſtances; therefore nobody 1s to obey any 
* other orders than thoſe which will be 
„given by his majeſty, on pain of ſuch con- 


C ſequences as would follow upon their diſ- 


« loyalty.” 


An officer was likewiſe diſpatched with 
orders to the regiments of Upland and Su- 
dermania, which were within a few hours 
march of Stockholm, to return to their quar- 


ters; and that the commanding officer, who 


was a violent Cap, ſhould inſtantly repair to 


Stockholm. This was executed without the 
ſmalleſt difficulty. The precaution the king 


had taken not to ſuffer any perſon whatſo- 


ever to quit Stockholm, had neceſſarily left 
theſe troops in the dark reſpecting the tranſ- 
actions going forward there. The orders uſed. 


on this occaſion were in the uſual form, and 


counterſigned by the ſceretary of ſtate; ſo 


that it was impo: ible for the commanding 


officer 
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officer to know whether they had been iſſued 
by the ſecret committee or not; conſequently 


the moſt prudent ſtep he could take was to 


pay an implicit obedience to them. 


An officer, however, who was ſent after 
general Pecklin, had not the ſame ſucceſs. 
The general had his paſſport and orders ſign- 
edby the king the day before, to aſſemble his 
own regiment and two others. With theſe 


he left Stockholm before twelve o'clock. 
Other orders were given the ſame day to fol- 


low him and bring him back. The officer 
who was charged with them, found him ſet- 
ting out from Suder Zelia about twenty Eng- 
liſh miles from Stockholm; he acquainted 
the general with his errand, who aſked him 
if he had any orders in writing ; and upon 
his anſwering no; the general ſaid his own 
orders were in writing, and he was not oblig- 


ed to believe every one that came to tell him 


a ſtory. The officer had no force to ſtop 
him, and thus he got away for the pre- 
ſent. = 


Beſide the ſenators who were confined in 
ſeparate apartments in the palace, general 
Rudbeck, and all the leaders of the Caps, 
with many others of inferior note, were 

| put 
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put under arreſt. No one attempted to reſiſt, 
to expoſtulate, or to eſcape; and the king, 
who that morning roſe from his bed the moſt 


limited prince in Europe, in the ſpace of 
two hours rendered himſelf no leſs abſolute 
at Stockholm, than the French monarch is at 


Verſailles, or the Grand Seignior at Conſtan- 


tinople. 


The Hat party, in the riese they felt 
at the downfall of the Caps, ſeemed to for- 
get that what had overthrown their anta 100- 
niſts, had at the ſame time deftroyed the con- 
ſtitution. They beheld with a fooliſh exul- 


tation, power ſnatched from the. hands of 


their rivals, without reflecting tnat they 


would themſelves be no gainers by tne event, 


but that the king alone was to reap the ad- 
vantage of it. 


The Caps too diltrufling each other, the 
major part of them being ignorant of the full 


extent of the king's deſign+, as well as how 
far the whole Hat party might have entered 


into them, obeyed without murmuring his 
majeſty's orders. Many of them, indeed, 
appeared ſolicitous to vie with the Hats in 
paying tneir court to the king, and expreſſ⸗- 
ing their ſatisfaction a at what had happened ; 


and 


( 382 ) 
5 they ſeemed for the moſt part, leſs con- 
cerned at having loſt their liberty, than anx- 


ious to obtain in lieu of it, a portion of the 


royal favour. The lower rank of people, 


who were too inſignificant to be of any 


party rejoiced at the deſtruction of a go- 
vernment in which they had no ſhare, and 
from which they derived no advantages. 
They beheld with the higheſt ſatisfaction 
the power of an ariſtocracy, from which they 
had experienced only inſolence and oppreſ- 
ſion, transferred into the hands of a monarch, 
who was already maſter of their aſfeQions. 


Thus without a drop of blood being ſpilt, 


a blow ftruck, or even the {lighteſt appear- 


ance of tumult or diforder, the inhabitants 
of Stockholm ſurrendered that conſtitution, 
which their fore-fathers had bequeathed to 
them after the death of Charles the XIIth, 
as a bulwark againſt the future deſpotiſm 
of their future monarchs. 


At the commencement of the revolution, 
the king ſent to the foreign miniſters to re- 


queſt their attendance at the palace, When 


they arived there, he addreſſed them in theſe 
words: © It is for your own ſafety, gentle- 
* men, that I deſired your attendance here. 


« T ſhould 
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« ] ſhould have been highly concerned if any 
« thing diſagreeable had happened to you, 


and the criticalneſs of the preſent moment, 


« did not allow me to anſwer for the event. 
„e ſhall ſay nothing to you concerning what 
is going forward; you muſt have foreſeen 


it long ſince, I have been compelled to it, 


« 2nd ſhall be juſtified by the circuinſtances. 
But I would not have you remain in a 
e moment's ignorance of one thing, which I 
« deſire you will immediately communicate 


to your reſpective courts, that what has 


__ * happened does not in any ſhape change 
my pacific inclinations, and that I ſhall 


carefully cultivate friendſhip and harmo- 
* ny with my neighbours and allies.” 


The remainder of the day his majeſty 


employed in viſiting different quarters of the 


town, to receive the oaths of the magiſtrates, 


of the colleges, and of the city militia. 


His ſuite increaſed every moment, the 
officers of both parties uniting to follow him. 
They all tied round their left arm a white 
handkerchief, in imitation of his majeſty, 
who at the commencement of his enterprize 
had done ſo himſelf, and deſired his friends 
to diſtinguiſh themſclyes by that token, ſrom 


thoſe 


( % 


thoſe who might not be well-wiſhers to bi 
cauſe. 


The king likewiſe e whole night 


in going the rounds through the city, during 


which time the troops alſo continued under 
arms. 


His majeſty, not content with receiving the 
oaths of all the civil and military officers, was 
_ reſolved, if poſſible, to adminiſter an oath of 
fidelity to the whole body of the people. A 
meaſure, which, conſidering the religious diſ- 
poſition of the lower claſſes of the Swedes, 
would by no means be without its utility. A 
report of the king's intention having been 


ſpread over the town, ſeveral thouſands of 


the populace aſſembled on the 2oth, in a large 
ſquare. When the king arrived there, a dead 
filence prevailed. His majeſty on horſeback, 


with his ſword drawn, advanced ſome paces | 


before his attendants. He then made to the 


people a long and pathetic diſcourſe, in a 


voice ſo clear and diſtin, that his auditory 
loſt not a ſyllable that fell from him. He 
concluded his harangue by declaring that his 
only intention was to reſtore tranquillity to 
his native country, by ſuppreſſing licentiouſ- 
neſs, overturning the ariſtocratic form of go- 


vernment, 
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vernment, reviving the old Swediſh liberty, 
and reſtoring the ancient laws of Sweden 
ſuch as they were before 1680. ] renounce 
now (added he) as I have already done all 
« ;dea of the abhorred abſolute power, or what 
« is called ſovereignty, eſteeming it now, as 


© before, my greateſt glory to be the firſt citi- 


“gen among a free people.” 


The populace, who had not heard their 


| ſovereign ſpeak Swediſh ſince the reign of 


Charles the XIIth, liſtened to the king with 
all that admiration which ſo unuſual an ad- 


dreſs would naturally excite in them. They 
frequently interrupted him with the loudeſt 


acclamations, and many of them even ſhed 
tears of joy. The king then read the oath he 
took to the people, and had that likewiſe read 


which the people were to take to him. 


In the mean time the heralds went chew 
the different quarters of the town to proclaim 
an aſſembly of the ſtates for the following day. 


This proclamation contained a threat, that if 


any member of the Diet ſhould dare to abſent 


| himſelf, he ſhould be both conſidered and pu- 


niſhed as a traitor to his country. 


While his majeſty was ſo effeQually accom- 


pliſhing his point at Stockholm, he neglected 
S nothing 


: ( 386 ) 
nothing that could inſure equal ſucceſs to his 
enterprize 1n the provinces. The regiments 
which were in full march for the city, had, as 
was before mentioned, returned quietly into 
their quarters. The king's brothers were each 


of them at the head of large bodies 6f troops; 


Hellichius had ſurrendered Chriſtianſtadt into 
the hands of prince Charles; prince Frederick 
had ſeized upon general Pecklin, who was 
confined in the caſtle of Gripſholm on ac- 


count of a manifeſto he had drawn up, of 7 


which his majeſty had got a copy; and all the 
orders to the governors of the fortreſſes and 
provinces, running exactly in the form pre- 


Z ſcribed by the conſtitution, thoſe orders met 
with an implicit obedience from every quar- 
ter; ſo that all things were conducted in the 


country with as little tumult and oppoſition, 
as had been met with at Stockholm. 

It is true the ſoldiers and people in the 
provinces were in a great meaſure ignorant 
of what had been tranſacted in the city; 
and the king very prudently reſolved that 


their firſt authentic intelligence relative to 


it, ſhould not be till after the ſtates, aſſem- 
bled in Diet, had ratified in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, the change he had introduces, 


F or 
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For this reaſon the king had by procla- 


mation appointed an aſſembly of the ſtates 
on the twenty-firſt, when the old form of 


government was to be aboliſhed by the ſtates 
themſelves, and a new one was to be pro- 


duced by his majeſty, to which care would 
be taken that they ſhould ſcarcely venture 


to refuſe their aſſent. 


A report was for this —_ b 
ouſly propagated, that a large body of troops, 


which the king had ordered from Finland, 
were actually at the gates of the city, and 


quarters were marked out for them in the 


town, as if this had been abſolutely the fact. 
This could not fail to intimidate the ſtates, 


and the more ſo, as from the circumſtance that 
no one could paſs through the barriers of 
the town without a paſſport from the king, 
it was impoſſible for them to be ſatisfied as 


to the truth or falſhood of this report. 


But his majeſty did not ſtop here. In the 
morning of the twenty-firſt, a large detach- 


ment of guards was ordered to take poſſeſſi- 


on of the ſquare, where the houſe of nobles 
ſtands. The palace was inveſted on all ſides 
with troops, and cannon were planted in 
the court facing the hall where the ſtates 
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were to be aſſembled. Theſe were not on- 


ly charged, but ſoldiers ſtood over them with 


matches ready lighted in their hands. 


The ſeveral orders of the ſtate were not 


this occaſion allowed to aſſemble themſelves 
in their reſpective halls, and march from 


thence in a body, preceded by their ſpeak - 


ers, as Was cuſtomary ; but every individual 
was to make the beſt of his way to the pa- 
lace, where they all entered, without ob- 
ſerving any form or ceremony, each being 
ſolicitous only to avoid the puniſhment held 
out to thoſe who ſhould abſent themſelves. 
It was remarked alſo, that the marſhal of 
the Diet entered the hall of the ſtates with- 
out the ſtaff, which was the mark of his 
office. 


The king being ſeated on his throne, ſur- 


rounded by his guards and a numerous band 


of officers, addreſſed the ſtates in an haran- 
gue, wherein he painted the exceſſes, the diſ- 
orders and misfortunes into which party di- 
viſions had plunged the nation, in the moſt 


glaring colours. He reminded them of all 


the pains he had taken to heal thoſe diviſi- 


ons, and the ingratitude he had met with in 


return. He glanced at the infamy they had 
LL incurred 


* 
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incurred from their avowed venality, and the 
baſeneſs of their having been influenced by 
foreign gold, to betray the firſt intereſts of 
their country. Then ſtopping ſhort in _ 
middle of his diſcourſe—he cried out, © if 
« there be any one among you who can de- 
« ny what I have advanced, let him riſe and 
« ſpeak.” . | 


Circumſtanced as the aſſembly then was, 
it cannot appear extraordinary that no mem- 
ber of it ventured to reply to the king. There 
was however ſo much truth in what he ſaid, 
that perhaps ſhame did not operate leſs pow- 


erfully than fear, in producing the ſilence 


they obſerved on the occaſion. 


When his majeſty had concluded, he or- 


dered a ſecretary to read the new form of 
government, which he propoſed to the ſtates 
for their acceptance. Though it conſiſted of 
fifty-ſeven articles, it will be neceſſary only 


to take notice of four of them, to give a 


compleat idea of the plenitude of his Swe- 
diſh majeſty's powers at this day. By one of 
theſe, his majeſty was to aſſemble and ſepa- 
rate the ſtates whenever he pleaſed. By 
another, he was to have the ſole diſpoſal of 
the army, the navy, finances, and all em- 


ployments 
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ployments civil and military. By a third, 
though his majeſty did not openly claim a 
power of impoſing taxes on all occaſions, 
yet ſuch as already ſubſiſted .were to be per- 
petual, and in caſe of invaſion or preſſing 


neceſſity, the king might impoſe ſome taxes 
zi1] the ſtates could be aſſembled. But his 


majeſty was to be the judge of this neceſſity, 


and we have ſeen that the meeting of the 


ſtates depended wholly on his will and plea- 
ſure. By a fourth, when theſe were aſſem- 
bled, they were to deliberate upon nothing 


but what the king hens proper to lay 


before them. 
Theſe articles require no comment. 

After the form of government had been 
read, the king demanded of the ſtates whe- 
ther they approved of it. They made a 
virtue of neceſſity, and anſwered him only 
by a loud acclamation. It was propoſed in- 
deed by one member of the order of nobles, 
to limit the contributions to a certain num- 
ber of years: but the marſhal of the Diet re- 


fuſed to put the queſtion without the con- 


ſent of the king; who expreſſed his wiſhes, 
that the nobles might have the ſame confi- 


dence in his paternal care, as had been teſti- 
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fied by the other orders, where no ſuch limi- 
tation had been propoſed. 

After this had paſſed, the marſhal of the 
Diet and the ſpeakers of the other orders, 
ſigned the form of government; and the 


ſtates took the oath to the king, which his 
majeſty dictated to them himſelf, The whole 


of this extraordinary ſo was then conclud- 
ed in an equally extraordinary manner. 


The king drew a book of pſalms from his 


pocket, and taking off his crown, began ſing- 
ing re deum, in which he was moſt devoutly 
joined by the whole aſſembly. This at firſt 
ſight may appear to border on the farcical ; 
but his majeſty certainly did not mean to im- 
poſe upon the ſtates themſelves by an affect- 
ed devotion ; it was obviouſly upon the peo- 
ple, who are in Sweden of a very religious 
turn, that the king ee this ceremo- 
ny to make an impreſſion. 


The revolution was now completed. The 


princes Charles and F rederic had been regu- 


larly informed of what paſſed at Stockholm, 
as ſoon as the change in the government had 


received the ſanction of the ſtates. Theſe 
princes aſſembled the officers of the troops 


under their command, and reading the king's 


letters 


F 


F207 
letters to them, commanded them to take 


upon the ſpot the oath of fidelity to his ma- 
jeſty. No one heſitated to comply with the 


princes orders, when apparently backed by 
the authority of the ſtates ; and it is to be pre- 


ſumed that theſe officers were not informed 
with exactneſs of the manner in which the 
conſent of the ſtates had been obtained on 


this occaſion ; or of the true nature of the 
change the king had brought about. 

The princes next haſtened with an expe- 
dition equal to their zeal, into every town 
of conſequence in the provinces; where they 
received in the name of the king, the oath 
of fidelity to his majeſty, from the inhabi- 


tants and the troops. So that the revoluti- 
on which had been effected in Stockholm in 
the ſpace of a few hours, was in the courſe 


of a few days, without oppoſition or mur- 


muring, ſubſcribed to throughout the whole 
kingdom. 


The ſenators and all thoſe who bad been 


arreſted, excepting general Pecklin and ano- 
ther general officer * in Finland, were now, 


upon taking the oath, ſet at liberty; and the 


1 Theſe officers were likewiſe ſct at liberty ſome months after- 


wards. 
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moſt profound tranquility and perfect unani- 
mity appeared to prevail among the inhabi- 


tants of a country, which but a week before 


was a prey to civil diſſenſion, and all the vio- 
lence of party animoſities. The calm which 
on a ſudden ſucceeded to ſcenes: of trouble 
and confuſion; the clemency, the wiſdom, 
the impartiality diſplayed by the king on the 
occaſion; the love the major part of his ſub- 
jects bore him, and the admiration in which 
he was held even by ſuch as had been moſt 
inclined to oppoſe him; all contributed to 
render the change he had effected acceptable 
to the bulk of the Swedes; and to convince 
the few who loſt by it, how unequal they 
were to the taſk of ſtemming the popular cur- 


rent which ran ſo much in favour of their 
monarch, | : 


Thus all acquieſced, and the majority of 


the nation viewed with pleaſure, nay, even 


gratitude, the conduct of the king. A con- 


duct which reflected equal honour on his ſpi- 


rit, his abilities, and his humanity. Even on 


the nineteenth inſtant, in the midſt of the 


poſſibly dangerous, and certainly critical and 


weighty buſineſs in which he was engaged, he 


furniſhed the moſt ſtriking proofs of that be- 


nevolence 
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nevolence which peculiarly marks his charac- 


ter. Nothing could be more amiable than his 
attention to thoſe, even during the hurry and 
buſtle of the day, who were- under any appre- 
henſions for the fate of their friends, whom 
his majeſty had cauſed to be arreſted. He 
ſent particular meſſages to the wives and rela- 
tions of theſe, beſeeching them to quiet their 
alarms, and aſſuring them that every one who 
was confined ſhould in a ſhort time have his 
liberty reſtored to him. General Rudbeck, 
who was among the number of theſe, ſent to 
the king a letter he had written to his wife, 
requeſting his majeſty's permiſſion to ſend it to 
ber. The king with his own hand added ſe- 


veral lines to it, couched in the moſt gracious 


terms, and intreating her to be under no un- 
caſineſs for her huſband, to whom nothing 


would happen but a confinement for a few 
days. He even ſent a meſſage to the children 


of a poor curate, who had been laid under ar- 


reſt, to aſſure them their father would be re- 
ſtored to them in a ſhort time, and that they 
were to be under no uneaſineſs on his ac- 
count. Attentions like theſe, at the moment 
when it might have been expected that his ma- 


| _ s thoughts would have been entirely ab- 


orbed by other matters of ſuch high impor- 


tance to him, were the ſtrongeſt indications of 
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the goodneſs of his heart: and indeed, during 
the whole of this tranſaction, the king ap- 

peared leſs anxious concerning the ſucceſs of 
his enterprize, than ſolicitous to prevent any, 
even the meaneſt of his ſubjects, from ſuffer- 
ing the ſlighteſt injury. 


Though the treatment the royal family had 


met with at the hands of ſome of the leading 
men under the late form of government, might 
poſſibly have juſtified ſome degree of retalia- 
tion, after the king had compleatly poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the ſupreme power; yet his ma- 
jeſty then ſeemed to have no refentment to 
gratify, nor even partialities to biaſs him. He 


appeared to have acquired abſolute power only 


to diſpenſe favours and rewards, not to make 
his ſubjects feel the weight of his authority. 
Thoſe who had been particularly inſtrumen- 
tal in promoting his deſigns, were recompenſed 


with a generoſity that exceeded their moſt 
ſanguine expectations; but with regard to 


others, of whatever party, they all ſhared the 
royal favour alike. Many of the Caps were 
continued in offices of the higheſt truſt and 
emolument; to which were likewiſe advanced 
even ſome of thoſe very perions who had in 


the Diet of 1756 e with ſo much in- 


decency 
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„ 
decency upon the rights of the crown, and 
who had with ſo much injuſtice brought to 
the ſcaffold the friends of the late king. By a 
conduct ſo impartial, ſo noble, he conciliated 
the minds of all, as much as he had before 


gained the affections of the major part of his 


ſubjeQs. 


One of his firſt ads; was to aboliſh the hor- 
rid practice of putting criminals to the tor- 
ture; of which we have ſeen that the extra- 
ordinary courts of juſtice uſed frequently to 
furniſh inſtances. The king hkewiſe iſſued a 


proclamation to forbid the uſe of thoſe names 
which diſtinguiſhed the difterent parties, into 


which the Swedes had been ſo long divided, 
and which had brought ſo many misfortunes 
on their country; a prohibition the more 


likely to be productive of beneficial effects, as 


the king himſelf firſt ſet the example of ſhew- 


ing that he conſidered ſuch diſtinctions as now 
at an end. 


Shortly afrer the ſtates had . to the 
eſtabliſnment of the new form of government, 
they were again aſſembled; when they reſolved 


to addreſs the king, to thank him for having 
riſked the ſafety of his perſon in order to deli- 


ver the kingdom from anarchy and confuſion. 


The 
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The houſe of nobles ordered a medal ta. 
be ſtruck in commemoration of the event, 
to the expence of which the three other orders 


requeſted they might be allowed to contribute. 


On the gth of September following, the Diet 


was cloſed; when his majeſty acquainted the 


ſtates he ſhould call a meeting of them in ſix 


years, 


The diſmiſſion of the fates was all that 


was wanting to put the finiſhing ſtroke to the 
| buſineſs he had ſo happily atchieved. 


The marſhal of the Diet and the ſpeakers 
of other orders, in their harangues on this 
occaſion, were not content with beſtowing 
the higheſt encomiums on the king, but con- 


demned themſelves in a manner which it 


muſt be confeſſed rendered: them truly ridi- 
culous. 


Nothing could be a more ample juſtifica- 
tion of the king's conduct than what was 
publiſhed by the ſtates themſelves, in an act 
called, the reces of the Diet. They there de- 
clare, that © an ancient diviſion in the nation 
had broken thoſe ties which ſhould unite 
fellow ſubjects in confidence and mutual 


* love. Often did his majeſty in his gracious 


* harangues endeavour to reconcile the divi- 
„ flons 
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* flons which ſubſiſted among his ſubjects, 
and to reſtore union, concord, and a pa- 
< triotic zeal, the foundation of the happi- 


* neſs and the ſtrength of free nations: but 


our generous monarch, who perceived with 
< regret, that his benevolent endeavour muſt 
„prove abortive, as long as the laws were 


not fixed, as long as there was no balance of 
< power in the government, and that liberty 
« was daily abuſed; at length created in the 


“ midſt of the tempeſt a moment of calm, to 


* give us time to reflect more maturely upon 
our ſituation, and upon that of our country. 


«© It would be unneceſſary to repeat here 


the change which took place in the govern- 


ment of the kingdom, when the Swedes con- 


< ſidered the royal power as too dangerous, 
„ and that we rather feared than loved him 
« who reigned. A long and painful experience 


& has convinced us, that the fundamental laws 
“have often undergone changes, forced con- 


<« ſtructions, and improper reſtrictions; that 


„ uſurpations have been made upon the royal 
power, the reſult of which was, innumera- 
« ble diſorders. That the execution of the laws 
« was often entruſted to thoſe very perſons who 


« were the authors of them. That the corruption 


* of morals being become general, the laws had 


« loſt 
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« ]oft the reſped, and the judges the obedi- 


% ence which were due to them. That fo- 


* reign views influenced the national delibe- 


« rations. That the ſeeds of diſcord were 
carefully cultivated in a ſoil already prepa- 
« red to produce an abundant crop. That 
« hatred and vengeance appeared in public 


00 perſecutions. | That ambition and envy 
« had cauſed diſcontents, troubles, and even 


« the ſhedding of blood. That an amend- 
e ment of the conſtitution was indiſpenſably 


« neceſſary to ſupport a tottering edifice. 


„That the public ſafety rendered new laws 
« neceſſary; in ſhort, that the yoke of fel- 
« low-citizens, at all times inſupportable, had 
« weighed down a people who ought to have 
applied themſelves wholly to regain their 
ancient ſtrength and ſplendour, by the re- 
e covery of true liberty, under a king who 
* made the laws the rule of his conduct. 


„This was reſerved to be the work of our 
« dear king, the magnanimous Gr/tavus the 
IIId. And it will be his immortal glory, 
* that with the aſſiſtance of Providence, by 


„his own intrepidity, and the courage and 
* patriotic love of their royal highneſſes the 


6 princes Charles and Frederick, he has ſaved 


*« deſtruction. 


the kingdom, which was on the brink of 
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« deſtruction. We acknowledge and revere 


the intrepidity and clemency of our king. 
« We bleſs the great work accompliſhed by a 
* king obedierit to the laws, who without be- 
ing compelled to it, has abjured deſpotiſm, 
„by a new oath, and a new aſſurance. 
« We perceive the ancient liberty and ſafety 
„of the Swedes confirmed in a new form of 


„government, which we for ourſelves, as 


„well as for our deſcendants have accepted, 
« approved of, and confirmed by oath the 


= twenty-firſt of Auguſt of this year; and. 


* which we ultimately accept, approve of, 
% and confirm, as if it was inſerted here word 


for word. By this means Sweden has ob- 


* tained a true king to fill her throne, and 


all the inhabitants of the ſtate may at pre- 


* ſent without anxiety leave the admini- 
« ftration in the hands of a king, to whom 
« jt belongs to govern and to preſerve it; 
« who is king not for his own private advan- 
tage, but for that of his ſubjects; and who 

places his greateſt glory, in reigning over 


„an independent people, and in being the 


<« firſt citizen of a free ſociety.” 


Such was the language now held by the 


ſtates who but a few weeks before, were 


accuſtomed to ſet, without ceremony, the 


king's 
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king's ſignature to reſolutions, paſſed in di- 
rect oppoſition to his will. And ſuch was 
the final concluſion of a revolution, by which 
on the one hand, the king reſtored the 
crown of Sweden to its ancient rights; and 
by which, on the other, he baniſhed from the 


kingdom foreign corruption, foreign influ- 
ence, and party diſſenſions. 


I have endeavoured in the former part of 
this work, by giving a ſuccinct view of ſuch 
parts of the Swediſh hiſtory as tended to: ils: 
luſtrate the national character and genius of 
the Swedes, to ſhew © how far they were 
capable of being a free people.” I have 
alſo endeavoured to point out the defects of 
the late Swediſh form of government, and 
the abſurd and corrupt conduct of thoſe who 
adminiſtered it, In the firſt, we perceive the 
foundation of thoſe revolutions to which 
Sweden has at all times been ſubject, as well 
as of that, which ſo lately happened. In the 


latter, we are enabled to trace out the parti- 


| cular cauſes of the extraordinary facility with 


which the preſent king of Sweden accom- 
pliſhed the deſtruction of the conſtitution he 
has aboliſhed. It were, perhaps, unneceſſary 
therefore to add here any comments upon 
the tranſaction I have deſcribed. My object 
Dd 


was 
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Was to enable the reader to make them for 
himſelf. 


1 ſhall only ob that this revolution 


furniſhes us with a ſtriking, and I may add a 
uſeful inſtance, of the fatal effects of cor- 
ruption; for even in Great Britain corruption 


has had its advocates. It ſhews, that to re- 


ſtrain too much the power of the crown, or 
to deny to the lower orders of the people 
a due ſhare of the advantages to be 


derived from a free. conſtitution, are equal- 
ly dangerous to liberty. It proves, that to 


diſguſt the nation with the popular branches 
of the legiſlature, and to create in them a 


_ diſtruſt of their repreſentatives, is to under- 


mine the government, And laſtly, the ſud- 
denneſs and facility with which this revolu- 
tion was accompliſhed, ſhould teach a free 


people never to truſt too much to the opinion 


they may have been accuſtomed to enter- 


tain, reſpecting the ſecurity of their liber- 
ties, nor to indulge themſelves in the idea 
that no danger is near, becauſe no danger is 


| apparent. 


With regard to the king of Sweden, I ſhall 


only remark, that if it were ever juſtifiable 


in a monarch to overturn the conſtitution of. 


his 
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his country, it was ſo in the preſent in- 
ſtance. | 


In fact, he only deprived h hia ſubjeAs of a 
form of government, in its own nature inca- 
pable of being well adminiſtered, to give them 


another, and which may, and as long as he 


reigns, certainly will be ſo. Not to men- 
tion the allurements of power to a young 
and ambitious mind; allurements that ope- 
rated the more on account of the irkſomeneſs 


of the ſituation in which the miſtaken policy 
of the Swedes had placed their ſovereigns; 


the influence foreign powers had acquired in 
the government; the vices and defects of 
that; and the abandoned venality of thoſe 
who held the reins of it, perhaps juſtified 
his majeſty's attempt on the one hand, as the 
uſe he has ſince made of his power, has, on 
the other, proved him worthy of the ſucceſs 
which attended him. 


If he deſtroyed the conſtitution, he preſerv- 


ed the independence of his country. A con- 


ſtitution which had long anſwered no other 


purpoſe, but that of rendering Sweden ſub- 
ſervient to the views of its ambitious negh- 
bours, or pretended friends. 
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In ſhort, ſhould his Swediſh majeſty conti- 
nue to reign as he has hitherto done, we ſhall 
ſee the wiſh of my lord Bolingbroke accom- 
| pliſhed. © We ſhall behold a king, the moſt 
popular man in his country ; anda patriot 
« king at the head of an united people.” 
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The SPEECHES of the preſent 
KING of SWEDEN, 


From the Time of his Acceſſion to the Throne, till 
the cloſing of the Diet 1772 


| With fome other PitcEts relative to the 


REVOLUTION. 


The Kine's SPEECH at the opening of the Diet 
on the 25th of June, 1771. 


VERY thing at this moment, even the 
place I fill, recalls to me, as well as 

you, our great and common loſs. When 
the ſtates of the kingdom cloſed their laſt 
aſſembly, they beheld here a tender and be- 
loved father, a reſpected and merciful king, 
ſurrounded by affectionate ſubjects; and his 
three ſons, who contended with each other 
for the advantage of giving him the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of their veneration and love. You 


now behold, inſtead of that pleaſingly af- 


fecting ſight, three orphans overcome with 
grief, who mix their tears with yours, and 


w. hoſe 


{1 06" 3 
whoſe wounds bleed afreſh at the ſight of 
thoſe that pierce your hearts. 


The nobleſt reward of a good king, is the 
love of his ſubjects. The tears you ſhed are 
the moſt glorious monument that can be raif- 
ed to his memory. 'To me, they are an in- 
centive to virtues, an encouragement to de- 
ſerve, after the example of a father ſo ſin- 
cerely lamented, your love and confidence, 
by clemency and goodneſs, 


I need not here mention to you the changes 
that have happened in the government ſince 
your laſt afſembly. You will be ſufficiently 
informed: of them by the papers that will 
be laid before you. My abſence prevented 
me from effecting any thing for the good of 
the public, However, if we now enjoy the 
happineſs of ſeeing peace flouriſh at home 
and abroad, a good underſtanding preſerved, 
and confidence well eſtabliſhed with our 


- neighbours, and the ancient allies of the 


kingdom, they are the fruits of the prudence 


| and wiſdom of thoſe who have had the care 


of the adminiſtration, and to whom I now 


wiſh to give this public teſtimony of my 


gratitude, I need ſay nothing reſpecting the 
object you now meet upon. You know what 
the 
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the great change which has happened in the 


ſtate requires of you. You are apprized of 
your rights, and it is that you might aſſert 


them that you are here aſſembled. To that 


purpoſe I wiſh you the bleſſing of the Al- 


mighty, that peace and unanimity may pre- 


ſide over your counſels, and dn a happy 
iſſue to them. 


Born and educated among you, I learned 
from my early youth to love my country ; 
to conſider it as my greateſt happineſs that 
I was a Swede; as my greateſt glory, that I 
was the firſt citizen of a free people. All my 
wiſhes will be accompliſhed if the reſolutioas 
that you are about to take, contribute to ſe- 
cure the welfare, the glory, and independence 


of the kingdom. To ſee this nation happy 


is my firſt object; to govern a free and inde- 


_ pendent people, the height of my ambition. 


Do not ſuppoſe theſe are vain words, contra- 


dicted perhaps by the ſecret ſentiments of my 
mind. They are the true picture of a heart 
glowing with the moſt ardent love for glory, 


and for my country. A heart, too honeſt to 
dictate what it does not feel, too proud ever 
to recede from an engagement. I have ſeen 


various countries, and I have endeavoured to 


acquaint 
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acquaint myſelf with their manners, their 


government, the advantages and diſadvanta- 


ges attending the ſituation of the people. 


I have obſerved, that it is neither abſo- 


lute power, luxury, magnificence, or trea- 


ſures amaſſed by too ſcrupulous ceconomy, 
which make the ſubjects happy; but unani- 
mity, and the love of their country. It is 


then in your own power to be the happieſt 
nation on the globe. May this Diet be e- 


ver diſtinguiſhed in our annals for having ſa- 
crificed every private view, all perſonal jea- 
louſies and animoſities, to the great intereſt 
of the public! On my part, I ſhall contribute 
in whatever depends on me, to reconcile your 


divided opinions, to re-unite your hearts, ali- 


enated now from one another, fo that this 
aſſembly may, with the bleſſing of the Al- 
mighty, be the era of the felicity of this 


kingdom. 


The King's AnsweR 0 the Deputies of the 
Nbg, the 20th of June, 1771. 


HE ſorrow expreſſed by the nobility 
opens a wound in my boſom, that time 
can never perfectly heal. The tears with 


which the people have bathed the tomb of ſo 


good 


F 
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good a king, encourage me to follow his ex- _ 


ample. The welfare of the king is ſo cloſe- 
ly connected with that of the country and of 


the nobility, that you ought to be aſſured 
I ſhall neglect nothing which may contribute 


to your happineſs. My firſt attention ſhall 


| be to ſupport the laws and liberties of my 
people; to prepare to ſtrengthen and augment 
their union. Deſcended from a Swediſh gen- 


tleman, who merited the crown for having 
extinguiſhed the fire of diſcord, and deliver- 


ed his country from foreign chains, I think I 


cannot hold his ſceptre by a nobler tenure, 
nor give ſtronger proofs of the rectitude of my 
intentions, than by following his ſteps. 


The KIN G' AppREss 70 the ſenate aſſembled the 
28th of November, 1771. 


HE melancholy proſpect now be- 
fore us, which threatens an unhappy 
diviſion in the ſtate, cannot, gentlemen, 


| have eſcaped your penetration and zealous 
attention to ſerve me and your country. 
Experience ſhews to what a height hatred 


and civil diſcord may be carried, particularly 
in a free country; and of what fatal conſe- 
quences they are to the kingdom. Strongly 

impreſſed 
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impreſſed with theſe conſiderations, I declar- 
ed to the ſtates at the opening of the Diet, 


that my firſt care ſhould be to re-unite their 


hearts, and ſubdue thoſe animoſities which 


had ſo long diſturbed the kingdom, under my 
two auguſt predeceſſors. My conſcience is 


the ſureſt warrant of the truth of my ſenti- 
ments, and what has paſſed in the courſe of 


this Diet, and is known to all Sweden, will 


bear an unequivocal teſtimony that my acti- 
ons have been conformable to what I then 
promiſed. | 


But the more pains I have taken to obtain 


this ſalutary point, the more am I concerned 
to perceive that the diviſions of the two parties 
have changed into a more dangerous diſſen- 


fion ; I mean, a diviſion among the orders 


| themſelves. I can no longer doubt it; I can- 


not cven be ſuppoſed ignorant of it, ſince 


an authentic memorial, with the ſanction of 


the orders of the ſtate, has informed the 


kingdom of their diſagreement. But with- 


out ſeeking tor remote cauſes, I need only 
confult my heart, which ſufficiently tells me 


the danger of my country, and I conſult it 


at this moment. If my birth and duty had 
not indiſſolubly connected my happineſs with 
_ that 
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that of the Nate, if I did not conſider it as 


the higheſt honour to reign over a free and 
independent people, I ſhould remain a quiet 
ſpectator of the event, or ſecure to myſelf in 


future, a more ſplendid ſituation, at the ex- 


pence of your liberty. My heart is not ſuſ- 
ceptible of ſuch ſentiments. I voluntarily 


' promiſed my people to be the the guardian 


of their liberties; and as long as Providence 
allows me to hold this ſceptre, I will be ſo; 
it is in conſequence of this intention, gentle- 
men, that I find myſelf obliged to make you 
the depoſitaries of my uncaſineſs. I do not 
with to interfere with the deliberation of the 
ſtates, but I think it as much your duty as 
mine to prevent the conſequences that the 


_ turbulence of inflamed ſpirits may occaſion 


on all ſides, which may have fatal effects, 
and prove deſtructive to the liberty of the 
ſtate. I have reſolved to ſend for the four 
orators of the ſtates, to repreſent to them 
the dangers of our preſent ſituation: the bu 
ſineſs of the Diet almoſt at a ſtand; my aſſu- 
rances poſtponed; the time of my coronation, 
which I had fixed for the 24th of laſt Sep- 
tember, ſtill undetermined. How many ſeeds 
of diſſenſion hourly ſhoot up, and what un- 

eafineſs 


4.48 1 
eaſineſs muſt the kingdom feel in contempla- 
ting theſe events! Nothing can be more inte- 


reſting to us all. Our country ſtands in need 
of a ſpeedy ſuccour, which it can receive only 
from me and the ſtates. All I mean to fay 


will, I hope, be conducive to their well-being, 


and the ſupport of the laws. I am their 
king, a child of the ſtate; who in conſidera- 
tion either of my rights or my duty, do not 
belong more to one order than another; and 
conſequently am attached to all with the 
ſame degree of tenderneſs. Such, gentlemen, 
is the reſolution I wiſhed to communicate to 
you, conformably to the laws of the kingdom. 
But ] am ſtill more induced to it, by the opi- 


nion I have of your abilities, and your con- 


cern for your country's good. 


The Kine's SPEECH 70 Ihe Mar/hal of the Diet, 


and the Speakers of the different Orders, the 
28th of November, 1771. 


T is now almoſt three months fince I in- 
formed the ſtates, by an extract from the 


regiſters of the ſenate, of my wiſh to have the 


ceremony of my conſecration performed, in or- 
der to lay at the feet of the Eternal, the crown 
of my anceſtors, which he has been pleaſed to 


place 
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place on my head. I have ever ſince expect- 
ed in ſilence an anſwer from the ſtates; but 


the moſt unexpected events have fince hap- 
pened, whoſe fatal conſequences give me the 


_ greateſt uneaſineſs. I ſhould not think I ful- 
filled properly not only the duties of a king, 


but even thoſe of a citizen, the ſtrongeſt and 


moſt ſacred I ever contracted ſince my birth, 


if I calmly beheld the preſent ſituation of 
public affairs. 


From the moment in which, by the will of 


Providence, I found myſelf unexpectedly pla- 


ced on the throne, by the moſt melancholy 


| and unexpected event; my conſtant care has 


been to reſtore harmony to my divided king- 
dom. My actions are known to all, and by 
them you may judge of the rectitude of my 
intentions. With theſe intentions I received 


ö the ſtates at the opening of the Diet. 1 mand 


would endeavour all in my power to conci- 
liate their differences, and re-unite their hearts 
alienated from each other. I certainly did not 
expect to find before the cloſe of the Diet, the 


ſpirit of party break out in altercations, the 
moſt deſtructive to liberty and the nation. 


I conſider the ſtates too highly, and ave 
too much reſpect for the laws, to interfere 1n 
their 
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their deliberations. Far be ſuch a thought 


from my mind. But when the danger is evi- 
dent and preſſing, to remain a paſſive ſpectator 


of it, would be criminal. It would be but a 
bad proof of attachment to my country, or 
love for my fellow-citizens, to look on with 
indifference at events that may lead them to 


the edge of a precipice. Penetrated with theſe 
ſentiments, I thought it my duty to ſend to 


you the marſhal of the Diet, and the three o- 


ther ſpeakers, to impart to you my uneaſineſs 


at the unhappy differences that now ſubſiſt 
among the four orders, which jointly compoſe 
the ſtates of the kingdom. I can no longer 
be ignorant of theſe differences, ſince .they 
have appeared properly authenticated in print; 
which has excited attention as much abroad, as 
in the interior parts of the kingdom. 

If my intentions were leſs pure, leſs up- 
right, leſs innocent; if my heart was not im- 
preſſed with the ſtrongeſt love for my country, 
for its proſperity, its independence, liberty, 
glory, and happineſs, I might have calmly 
waited for events; and after the example of 
other kings my predeceſſors, ſeized an oppor- 
tunity of profiting by their diviſions, at the ex- 
pence of the laws and liberty. But when 1 


 tirſt ſaluted the ſtates as their king, I con- 


tracted 
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tracted an engagement with them, the more 


ſacred as it was a free one; an engagement too 
ſolemn to permit me ever to forget the duty 
which my honour, and ſtill more, my feelings 
require of me. I know that kings of this 
country have been unfortunate enough not to 
have been always conſidered as tender fathers 
formed to unite the hearts of their children, | 
but as foreign powers with whom they were 


to capitulate. But I feel myſelf aQuated by 
ſo ſincere a zeal for my country, ſo diſengaged 


from all perſonal intereſt, or any views rela- 
tive to my perſonal intereſt, that I hope to 


| eſtabliſh that reciprocal confidence between 
| the king and his ſubjects, which paſt times 


have too much contributed to deſtroy. 


It is with thoſe intentions which I this 
morning communicated to the ſenate, that I 
have requeſted your attendance, in order to 
repreſent to the ſtates in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner, the fatal conſequences they, as well as 
the kingdom in general, have to fear, if they 
do not put a ſtop to thoſe ſhocking diſagree- 

ents, at this time moſt particularly ſo, when 
a general want of money renders the conti- 
nuation of a Diet very burthenſome; when 
a bad harveſt gives us cauſe to fear famine, 
the plague, or ſome contagious diſorder. Al! 

theſe 
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theſe calamities which threaten us at once, 
require ſpeedy remedies, mature deliberations, 
animated and vigorous reſolutions. | 


Happy in being able to contribute my ſhare, 
I offer myſelf as a bond of coricord between 


the ſtates, my dear fellow-citizens, and ſub- 


jeas. I leave it to them to determine how 


and in what manner they chuſe to make uſe 


of my good intentions. They may with ſo 
much the more confidence intruſt to me that 


ſalutary work, as I have already declared to 


them, and declare it again in the preſence 
of their orators, that, ſatisfied with the claims 
they allow me, I aſk nothing for myſelf. I 
am the only perſon 1 in the kingdom who, born 
a child of the ſtate, do not belong in particu- 
lar to any one order; who love them all 


equally, and whoſe fate being ſtrongly con- 


nected with the true intereſt of the ſtate, am 
_ conſequently the only impartial perſon in this 
delicate buſineſs. © I wiſh to lay all theſe con- 


ſiderations before the ſtates, to whom I re- 
queſt the marſhall of the Diet, and the other 


orators, may give an account of this decla- 
ration. | 
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The. 3 3 70 the States afembled = 


5 . the 21} of Auguſt, 17755 

; = Enctrated with the moſt lively grief at 
'E the ſight of the ſituation in which I 
. now behold my country, I find myſelf oblig- 
9 dd to expoſe the truth in the ſtrongeſt light. 
3 The kingdom being now on the verge of 
0 1 ruin, you ought not to be ſurprized 1 1 do 
it not receive you at preſent with the ſame ex- 
5 preſſions of joy, as my heart uſed to dictate 
1 when you approached the. throne. I cannot 
A a reproach myſelf with having concealed any 
1 thing from you. I twice addreſſed you with 
'N ; all the truth my ſituation required, - with all 
= the” frankneſs honour inſpires. The ſame 
Id! : 7 frankneſs will now direct my words. in the 
n- . neceſſary retroſpect of paſt, in order to re- 
m medy preſent evils. 

118 


1 It is a mournful, but generally acknow- 
n- ledged truth, that hatred and civil diſcord 
: have diſtracted the kingdom. | 
For a long time the na tion has been a prey 
to the diſſenſions that have in a manner di- 
vided it into two diſtinct ſets of people, unit- 
ed only in injuring their country. You 
know that this diviſion has produced hatred ; 
„ hatred, 
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hatred, revenge ; revenge, perſecution; and 
perſecution, new revolutions. 
Thoſe agitations occaſioned by a few ambi- 
tious men have ſhook the kingdom. Both 
parties have ſhed rivers of blood, and the 


people have been the unfortunate victims of 
their diſagreement; in which they were no 


otherwiſe intereſted, than in being the firſt 
to feel the unhappy conſequences of it. 
The only intention of their leaders, was, to 
{ſtrengthen their own power. Every thing 
was made ſubſervient to that point, often 
at the expence of the citizens, and always to 
the 1 injury of the kingdom. 


When the ſpirit of the law has been evi- 
dent, they have forced the letter of it to their 


own purpoſes; when it abſolutely condemn- 
ed their proceedings, it was broke through. 


Nothing was held ſacred by a multitude urg- 

ed on by hatred and "revenge. In ſhort, 
confuſion was puſhed ſo far, that it became 
a generally received opinion that plurality 
of voices was above law, and they acknow- 
ledged no other rule of conduct but theſe ar- 


bitrary procecdings. : 
Thus it was that liberty, the nobleſt right 
of humanity, was transformed into a deſpo- 


tic 
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tic ariſtocracy in the hands of the ruling par- 
ty; which was itſelf overborne in its ruin, 


and governed by a few. The approach of a 
new Diet occaſioned a general conſternation. 


Far from conſidering the means of conduct- 
ing properly the affairs of the kingdom, they 


were ſolely employed in getting over num- 
bers to their party, in order to preſerve them- 


ſelves from the culpable audacity and vio- 


lence of the other. If the internal ſituation 


of the kingdom was perilous, how humiliat- 


ing muſt it have been abroad? I am aſhamed 


to ſpeak of it. Born a Swede, and King of 
Sweden, it was almoſt impoſſible for me to 
ſuppoſe that foreign views ſhould govern 
Swediſh men; much leſs that ſuch an influ- 


ence ſhould be obtained, by the vileſt and 
baſeſt means; means odious to every Swediſh 


citizen. You underſtand what I mean, tho' 
my delicacy wiſhes to throw a veil over the 
ignominy into which your diſſenſions have 


plunged the ſtate. 


Such was the ſituation in which I found 


Sweden, when by the decrees of Providence 


I received the Swediſh ſceptre. You your- 


ſelves know that I ſpared no pains to bring 
about a reconciliation. When I addreſſed 
you from the throne as well on this as on 


Eenz: other 
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other occaſions, I always recommended una- 
nimity, and obedience to the laws. I have 
ſacrificed both my private intereſt, and that 


of my ſtation; I have refuſed no engage- 
ment, no ſtep however painful, that might 
produce fo ſalutary an effect, for the national 


good. Whoever can contradict this truth 
let him boldly do it. 


| 1 expected my endeavours would have freed 
you from the chains, that foreign gold, mu- 
tual hatred and licentiouſneſs had forged for 
you ; and that the example of other nations 


would be a terrifying warning to you. Al! 


has been in vain. You have been ſeduced 


partly by your chiefs, partly by your private 


animoſities, All reſtraints have been thrown 
aſide, all arguments broken through. 


Licentiouſneſs has overleapt all bounds, 
and has been the more ungovernable as it had 
been for a time repreſſed. The moſt virtu- 
ous, worthy and diſtinguiſhed citizens have 
been ſacrificed; venerable miniſters, degrad- 
cd; whoſe zeal and fidelity have been at all 
times acknowledged. Whole bodies of ma- 


giſtrates depoſed. Ves, the whole people 


has been cruſhed ; the popular voice ſilenced; 


their complaints conſidered as ſeditious; in 
ſhort, their liberty bowed down under the ariſ- 
tocratic 
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tocratic yoke. The Almighty has manifeſted 


his anger at the injuſtice of thoſe who had 


_ uſurped dominion. The earth has cloſed her 


womb and refuſes her gifts. Want, miſery, 
calamities of all ſorts have oppreſſed the 
country. Far from ſeeking a remedy when 
I firſt urged you to it, you then appeared 
more particularly determined to gratify your 
private feelings, than to relieve your conſti- 
tuents. When neceſſity drove you at laſt to 
take the means of relieving the ſinking na- 


tion, the remedy came almoſt too late. 


In this manner has a year paſſed, during a 
moſt expenſi ve diet, in which nothing has 
been done for the king. All my remonſtran- 
ces having been uſeleſs, and my care without 
effect; penetrated with grief for the fate of 


my dear country, I have waited in ſilence to 


fee what the nation would think of the con- 
duct of their deputies towards them and me. 


One part of the nation bore the yoke with 
ſighs and murmuring, but with ſubmiſſion, 
not knowing how to obtain redreſs, nor how 
to ſave their country. In another part of the 
kingdom they were reduced to deſpair. They 
took arms. In this ſituation the Kate, true 
liberty, and public ſafety being in the moſt 
imminent danger (not to mention that which 


1 threatened 
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threatened my own life) I had no other re- 
ſource than to adopt, with the aſſiſtance of 
the Almighty, thoſe means that have deliver- 
ed other brave nations, and latterly Sweden 


herſelf under the banners of Guſtavus Vaſa. 


God has bleſt my undertaking; my people 
have been once more animated with ſuch a 
zeal for the good of their country, as once 


filled the hearts of Engelbrecght and Guita- 
vus Ericſon. All has ſucceeded to my wiſh 


and I have ſaved myſelf and the kingdom, 
without any of the citizens having ſuſtained 
the leaſt injury. 

You are deceived if you ſuppoſe I intend 
auy thing prejudicial to your laws and liber- 
ties. I promiſed to govern a free people. A 
promiſe the more ſacre4 as it was voluntary. 
What I am now about will not make me 


break a reſolution, which was not founded on 
neceſſity, but my internal convidion. I am 


far from wiſhing to deſtroy liberty. I mean 


only to aboliſh licentiouſneſs ; to ſubſtitute 
for the lawleſs and arbitrary proceedings 
which have for ſome time tyrannized over 


the kingdom, a wiſe and well regulated form 


of government ; ſuch as the ancient Swedith 
laws preſcribe, and to govern as my great 
predeceſſors have governed it. 


The 


1C 


BY 
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law, the letter of which cannot be forced: by 


| ( 4273 ) T 
The only end I have propoſed to myſelf 


in all I have done, is to cſtabliſh true liber- 


ty; it is this alone, my dear ſubjects, which 


can render you happy. I ſhall eſtabliſh it by 
your ſafety under the laws; by the ſecurity of 
your property, by the encouragement of in- 
duſtry ; by the preſervation of good order in 
the town and country ; by the moſt attentive 
care to augment general opulence, and to en- 
able you to enjoy it in peace and tranquilli- 
ty; and finally by promoting true piety 


without hypocriſy, and without ſuperſti- 
tion. | 


All this cannot be accomplithed, if the 
kingdom be not governed by an invariable 


a law which binds not only the king, but the 
ſtates; which can neither be aboliſhed nor 
changed without the free conſent of both; 
which allows a king, zealous for the good of 
his country, to conſult with the fates, with- 
out their conſidering him as an object of ter- 
ror; and which laſtly unites the king and , 
ſtates in one common intereſt, the good of the 
kingdom. 


The law which 1s to bind me, as well as: 
you, is that which is now going to be read to 
YOu. 

You 
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You will eaſily perceive by what I have 
ſaid to you, that far from having any private 
views, my whole object is, the good of the 
kingdom. If I have been forced to ſhew 
you the truth in its ſtrongeſt light, I have 
not done it from motives of reſentment, but 
wholly from a regard for your true welfare. 
I nowiſe doubt but that you will receive this 
with gratitude; and that you will concur 
with me in placing upon a ſolid and invari- 
able foundation the edifice of public happi- 
neſs, and of true liberty. 


Illuſtrious and immortal kings have borne 
the ſceptre which I now hold in my hands. 
It would be more than preſumption in me ta 
compare myſelf to them. But I emulate 
them all in zeal and love for my people. 


If you have the ſame regard for your coun- 
try, I hope the Swediſh name will recover 
the conſequence and glory which it had ac- 
quired 1n the days of cur anceſtors. 


The Almighty, from whom no ſecrets are 
hidden, fees at this inſtant the ſentiments of 
my heart: may He deign to grant his grace 
and bleſſing to your councils and to your de- 
ciſions. 


The 
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The Kixe's SPEECH e the States on the 25th 
of Auguſt, 1772. 


T is with the utmoſt gratitude towards 
1 the Almighty, that I addreſs you this 
day with that ancient confidence and Swe- 
diſh candour, practiſed in the time of my 
anceſtors. : | 


Aﬀer ſo many troubles, after having 
been ſo divided in ſentiment, we have at 
length but one object, the good of the 
kingdom. It is now time to put an end to 
a Diet which has already laſted fourteen 
months. On this account I have brought 
the propoſitions I have to make to you 
into as narrow a compaſs as poſſible. 


The wants of the ſtate are conſider- 
able. On my part, ceconomy ſhall not 
be wanting. What you ſhall. grant to me 
ſhall be employed only to your own ad- 
vantage. wy EY, 


The 


*.- 


( 


The KinG's SPEECH 70 the 8 es on cloſing the 
Diet the gth of September, 1772. 


N terminating this aſſembly of the ſtates 
of the kingdom, which will certainly be 
one of the moſt memorable of any that have 
diſtinguiſhed our annals, I feel myſelf pene- 
trated with the moſt lively gratitude towards 
the Almighty, who has deigned to protect our 


country, and diſſipate a ftorm which threat- 


encd deſtruction, not only to the liberty of 
the inhabitants, but to themſelves, = 


This Diet began, in mourning for the loſs 


of a good king anda beloved father. Your 


deliberations were interrupted by diſcord and 


party hatred. It ſhould ſeem that Provi— 


dence had deſignedly ſuffered the misfor- 


tunes which oppreſſed our anceſtors, to ar- 
rive at their utmoſt height, in order the bet- 
ter to evince the ſtrength of his hand in the 
remarkable change which has juſt taken 


place. 


This happy revolution * vader the di- 
rection of Providence, applied an immediate 
remedy to all the evils, which have harrailed 
the kingdom for u>wards of a century. A na- 

tion 
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tion before torn by diſſenſions, it has render- 
ed a united, free, powerful, and indepen- 
dent people, zealous for their country's good. 


wm is thus circumitanced that the government 
of the kingdom paſſes from your hands into 


mine. Liberty is confirmed; the laws are 
fixed; concord is reſtored. 


You can cafily conceive the tender ſenti- 


ments with which I behold you this day 


aſſembled before the throne. 


The few days that have paſſed ſince this 


great change has taken place, have furniſhed 


me with the ſureſt proofs of your affection, 


and of your entire confidence in me. Ihave 


ſeen thoſe virtues, thoſe ercat qualitics, by 
which your anceſtors honoured the age in 
which they lived, ſpring forth anew in your 
hearts, and ſhew themſelves in your «ons 
They had only lain dormant in your hearts 

the preſent conjunction! has called the:n Forth, 


That courage, that attachment towards 
their king and country, which once diſtin- 
guiſhed the Swediſh nobles, have been revived, 
and have ſupported me by the moſt vigorous 
exertions, The ſubmiflion of the clergy to 


the decrees of Providence, their zeal for the 


glory of God, their obedience to ſuperiors, 


their 
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their love of concord, and of the public good, 
have re- appeared. Be attentive to inſpire your 


2bſent brethren with the ſame ſentiments. 
The zeal of the order of burghers for the 


commerce of the kingdom, has been mani- 


feſted, ſince they have acquired a juſt ſenſe 
of their true intereſt and real proſperity. 
The reſpect of the order of peaſants for God 
and the government, has ſhewn itſelf fully, 
as from the time they were left to themſelves, 
they have conſulted only that love for their 
country, which has at all times characterized 


the Swediſh people. 


I ſeparate myſelf therefore from you at this 
day, with a heart filled with gratitude and 


joy, after you have concurred with me to re- 


eſtabliſh upon the moſt ſolid foundations the 
ancient Swedith liberty ; after you have regu- 
lated a form of government which favours 
it; after being united to me by the ſtrongeſt 
ties, you may hope for times more fortu- 
nate. = . | 

I aſſure you I ſhall ſet no bounds to my 
cares, and attention to merit the confidence 
you place in me. And if by mutual union, 
by ceconomy and moderation, you ſecond my 
labours for the welfare of the kingdom, its ag- 


grandize- 


4 00 | 
grandizement will be certain; and I ſhall ſee 
my hopes fulfilled of receiving you after fix 
years, as a faithful, happy, united, free, and 


independent people. 


The SPEECH of Zhe MARSHAL of the Diet, 
on the ſame Occaſion. 


T was with the pureſt joy, and moſt pro- 
found veneration, that on the opening 


of the Diet, the nobles teſtified to your ma- 


jeſty in this place, their ſubmiſſion, their zeal, 
and their everlaſting fidelity. It is with a 
ſatisfaction as pure and inexpreſſible, that at 
the foot of the throne, they this day reite- 

rate to your majeſty an aſſurance of thoſe 
ſentiments which they have ever teſtified, 
and ſhall ever preſerve towards the ſacred 


perſon of ſo honoured and fo beloved a king. 


During this Diet the nobles have given 


the ſtrongeſt proofs of the regard they pay to 


your majeſty's rights, well knowing that the 
Swediſh nobility, if ſeparated from the inte- 
reſts of the throne, might likewiſe bring them- 
ſelves to forget their duty to their country, what 
they owed to their own body, and to their 
poſterity. They have therefore concurred 


with 


(© 1 
with your majeſty. in every means which 
your patriotiſm and enlightened zeal had 
pointed out as proper to be adopted, in order 
to relieve the nation and to eſtabliſh its inde- 


| pendence. 


It only remains for us, at the concluſion 


of this aſſembly, to form the moſt ardent 


vows for the preſervation of your majeſty; 


that the happineſs of your ſubjects may con- 


tinue as long as your precious life; and that 
the nobles may contribute hereafter to the 


| ſtrength and glory of this fortunate reign. 


SPEAKER of 7he CLERGY's SPEECH. 


WEE „in obedience to your majeſty's 
orders, the repreſentatives of the 


clergy aſſembled themſelves before the throne, 


for the laſt time during this Diet, their hearts 
are filled with ſuch ſentiments of veneration, 


5 of zeal, and of gratitude, as no mortal 
tongue, much leſs mine, can adequately ex- 


preſs. 


If this Diet forms an epocha the moſt me- 
morable of any in the Swediſh hiſtory, every 
thinking being muſt perceive in it the hand 

| | | of 


f 


1 
of the Almighty, and contemplate with holy 
veneration the great deſigns of Providence. 


Every government is marked by the ſtamp 


of human weakneſs, that of being imperfect, 


inconſtant, and variable ; they have their be- 
ginning, their growth, and their end. 


In the ſame manner that an individual by 
an irregular life, may himſelf abridge his 
days; a people may alſo, by abuſing their 
freedom, contribute to its deſtruction. 


Happy the people who in ſuch a change 
can preſerve liberty, the ſoul of civil ſociety ! 
—Happy the Swediſh people, who can be- 
hold your majeſty as the inſtrument in the 
hands of the Lord, to deliver the liberty of 
Sweden from what had debaſed and degrad- 
ed it! Happy the ſtates of Sweden, which, 


notwithſtanding ſuch a change, may with 


the ſame ſecurity and freedom take leave of 
a king, as gracious as when they firſt beheld 


him! 


Ever memorable aſſembly! during which 
the ſtates converted the tears that a juſt 
orief cauſed them to ſhed over the tomb of 


a much regretted monarch, into tears of joy, 
flowing at the foot of the throne of a king 


born among us; who has futflled much 


ſooner 
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ſooner than could have been expected, the 


great hopes which his country had formed 
of him, from the moment of his birth. 


The ſtates do not now ſeparate without 
ſeeing the crown recover upon his head its 
ancient ſplendour; after the clouds that had 
been collected by the viciſſitudes of time to 
darken its luſtre, had been ſo wiſely diſperſ- 
ed by your majeſty, not with the violence 
of a ſtorm, but by the gentleſt rays of boun- 
ty, ſparkling from their celeſtial ſource. 


The clergy deem themſelves happy in hav- 
ing been witneſſes to ſo extraordinary an 
event; the accompliſhment of which Provi- 
dence had reſerved for your majeſty; and by 
which the Almighty has reſolved to pour his 
grace and mercy upon this afflicted kingdom, 
by making your majeſty inſtrumental in 
bringing a remedy to thoſe great evils it la- 
boured under, before they had time entirely 
to corrupt and deſtroy it. 

Bleſſed be your majeſty, who ſo often en- 
deavoured to reſtore peace, tranquillity, and 
union, to minds ſo agitated and divided! 

May God grant that Diſcord be by this 
means fo totally vanquiſhed, that ſhe ſhall 
never again dare to appear in Sweden, and 


draw 
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draw upon us deſerved puniſhments from 


God! 


Blefſed may your majeſty be in all you 
{till meditate, in order to complete the great 
work began in the name of the Lord, that of 
reſtoring tranquillity to the kingdom, of deli- 


vering and exalting it; ſo that your majeſty 
ſhall not ſacrifice yourſelf in vain, for a peo- 


ple whoſe love and fidelity are fallen to you 


as an inheritance along with the crown. 


The deputies of the clergy ſeparate from 


each other this day, rejoicing at what they 


have ſeen accompliſhed by the Lord. They 
will haſten to ſpread among their brethren 
and their congregations, the praiſes of God 


and of the king, They will proclaim it in the 


kingdom, that your majeſty has not only of- 


fered, but in reality expoſed your ſacred perſon 
in order to be the bleſſed bond of union 


among your ſubjects. 


The will encourage the citizen, bending 


beneath the weight of miſery, with the gentle 


hope of better times. A hope which has ne- 
ver been ſo well founded as at preſent, when 


the great Guſtavus has added to the liſt of his 


_ royal titles, that of firſt citizen of a free peo- 
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ple. They will be continually at the feet 5 
the heavenly Father, offering the moſt ardent 
prayers for your majeſty, that you may never 
want that ſtrength which God inſpires, to 
enable you to wear for a length of years that 
crown which your majeſty, by your extreme 
love for your country, has rendered more 
weighty than when you firſt received it. Yes, 
with the grace of God, they will take every 
care to contribute to your majeſty's ſatisfaction 
in the execution of their functions; knowing 
that by ſo doing they fulfil the will of their 


heavenly maſter and promote the good of his 
church. 
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SPEECH of the SPEAKER of the BURGHERS. 


HE order of burghers lay at the foot of 
your majeſty's throne, their veneration 


and wiatitude, at the cloſe of a Diet fo hap- 
pily concluded. 


During this aſſembly . the ſtates, the mo- 
ment has arrived, from which the happineſs 
and independence of the kingdom of Sweden, 
may date a new epocha. 


From the time of your majeſty's acceſſion to 
the crown, you have continually ſtrengthen- 

ed the foundations of government. 
Your | 
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Your regard for the welfare of your ſubjects, 
your ardent defire to contribute to the happi- 
neſs of your kingdom, and to follow without 


obſtacle the glorious example of your anceſ- 


tors, have, together with wiſdom, guided the 
ſteps of your majeſty in the road to glory; 
and the love of your ſubjects ſecures as much 
as their oath and their duty, your majeſty” 5 
power and authority. 


Your great qualities, your approved vir- 


tues, and your ſignal love for your country, 
would render all form of government unne- 
ceſſary. But your majeſty has wiſely conſi- 


ered times to come, and the kingdom ex- 
peas, under the ſcepter of Vaſa, the height of 


felicity. 


May the Almighty render your majeſty's 


reign long and happy; may we reap the fruits 


of peace; and may liberty, that moſt precious 
right of mankind, be at iſted and protected 
by the laws, under your majeſty's ſcepter. 
May licentiouſneſs be for ever buried, and 
virtue regain her empire. May union and 
mutual concord, point to the true intereſts of 


the kingdom, and ſuſtain its dignity and anci- 
ent ſplendour. May diſcord be for ever ba- 


niſhed from the hearts of the Swedes; obedi- 
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ence contribute to the objects of good laws; 
induſtry and diligence render the ſubjects 
happy; their proſperity become the firſt plea- 
ſure of your majeſty; and the welfare of the 


kingdom your N ae 


SPEECH of the SPEAKER of the ORDER of 
PEASANTS. 


T the cloſe of this Diet, as long in its 
duration, as happy in its concluſion, 

when the order of peaſants approach the 
throne, they recollect with the higheſt vene- 
ration, that it is by the tender and zealous 
cares of your majeſty, that the kingdom has 


been ſaved, when even on the brink of de- 


ſtruction; that a balance of power, which has 
been hitherto wanting to the form of govern- 
ment, has been eſtabliſhed, and that the anci- 
ent Swedith hberty and independence have 
been reſtored. Events which ſurpaſſed. the 
hopes of the Swedes, as much as they have . 


aſtoniſhed Eu rope. 


1 want words to expreſs the very humble 
veneration and the zealous attachment to- 


_ wards your majeſty, which the order of pea- 


ſants, and their abſent brethren entertain. 


The 
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The peaſants believe they fulfil the deſires 
of the abſent, in humbly laying at the foot 
of the throne, ſincere Swedith hearts, as a 
poſſeſſion to which your majeſty from a love 
of your country, has acquired the Jutt Shi 


title. 


The chains which galled free citizens, hay- 
ing been broken; the rights and ancient ſe- 


curity of the Swedes re-eltabliſhed; and 
the foundation of the. ſtrongth of the king- 
dom laid in ſuch a manner, that Sweden may 
hereafter recover ner ancient glory an! ſplen- 
dour; a new epocha commences from this 


day, which will animate the indufr:ous 


though hitherto oppreited mec:anic; which 
will render proſperous manufactures, before 
fallen into decay; and Which will incline 


every ſubject to reſpect the government, to 
love his country, and obey the laws. 


MANIFESTO 23 HzLLICHHIIVUS, Com- 


zmnaumdant in the C ty of Ch 57 i an; Pat. 
N order to inform you of the inteation of 


the meaſures which have been taken, to 
put this tor n and fortreſs into a ſtate of de- 
fence, and to eſtabliſn a ſufficient guard in 


them, this manifeſto is to declare that it is 
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only on account of certain perſons having 
by violence and ſtratagem, at the expence of 
the laws and citizens, dared to take upon them- 
ſelves moſt unjuſtifiably the name of © States 
of the kingdom of Sweden; that they have 
exerciſed the moſt abſolute authority, have 
deviated from the laws and limits of juſtice, 
and have baniſhed integrity from all their ac- 
tions, and favoured foreign views. All which 
plainly evinces that they bave taken no pre- 
cautions to prevent the want of corn, and 
the miſery that oppreſſes and afflicts the 
greateſt part of the kingdom, nor have they 
thought of any remedy, or any means or 
reſource for the ſecurity of commerce, and 
the circulation of money. All our bulwarks 
are neglected. The ruin of the kingdom 
muſt ſoon have followed. Public and pri- 
vate ſafety were ſo far loſt, that the reputa- 
tion, honour, and property, of the citizens, 
had no defence. The moſt violent attempts 
have been made againſt the juſt and legitimate 
power of the king; all obedience, indeed, to 
his majeſty has been laid aſide, on all occaſi- 
ons. 


From theſe conſiderations it was, that the 
military power of this town and fortreſs, ſup- 
poſed that ſuch a mode of governing tended 
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to unlimited power; which each of you by 


virtue of your oaths and engagements, are 
bound to reject and prevent. On this ac- 
count the garriſon refuſe deference and obe- 


dience to the pretended ſtates, and conſider 
and declare all they have done to be null 


and void: and as the moſt efficacious remedy 
to the general diforder, they are reſolved to 


_ perſiſt with firmneſs in the reſolution they 
have taken, not to lay down their arms till 


their views are fully anſwered. 


The work, my brave Swedes, 1s at laſt be- 


gun. Remember what you owe your king 
and country: ſhew your zeal in your ſeveral 
ſtations : let us have but one intereſt, It is 
the only way to ſave the kingdom from a 
ſhameful downfall, and perhaps a foreign 
yoke; which if not yet quite certain, we have 
the ſtrongeſt reaſon to apprehend. We pro- 
teſt before God, in the face of the world, that 
our intentions are pure, and free from any 


hidden deſign. They only tend to the good 


of the country, and are to anſwer no other 


| purpoſe, than to give to God, what belongs 


to God; and to the king, what belongs to 


the king. 


At Chriſtianſtadt this iſt of Auguſt, 1772. 
The 
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The KINOS ORDINANCE relating to the Fations 
that have 7roubled his Dominions, 


UR cares for your general union, hav- 
ing had, by the powerful protection 
and bleſſing of God, ſuch happy ſucceſs, that 
the Rites of the kingdom have unanimouſly 
received, and confirmed by oath, a new form 
of government, hy which the ſafety of the 
ſubject is efabliihed in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, and which has at the ſime time put an 
cnd to all cauſes of diſcord and diviſion; we 
have room to hope, with good foundation, 
that from this moment the ancient ſpirit of 
party, wuich had divided and torn the na- 
tion, has intirely diſappeared; and we ſhall 
no longer behold the father oppoſed to the 
ſon, the brother t9 the brother, and every 
family a prey to the moſt fatal diviſions, diſ- 
gracing them cives by ſuch actions, contrary 
to all the laws and ordinances of God, as afflict- 
ed all good pecple, who could hardly con- 
ceive that ſuch corrupt morals could prevail 
in a chriſtian count! ry. 


To accompliſh with the greater expedition 
our deſigns and hopes, we think ourſelves ob- 
liged to give warning and order, re 
pro dach all! be inſerted in any writing, that 
| might 
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might give offence to the different parties that 


have heretofore prevailed ; and that the con- 


temptuous names which have ſerved till now 
to diſtinguiſh them, be never again employed 
in the odious ſenſe in which they were accuſ- 
tomed to be uſed. 


The confidence with which the fidelity of 


our ſubjects inſpires us, gives us hopes that 


what has been ſaid and ordered with reſpec to 
thoſe writings, and public diſcourſes, will 
out of zeal and love for the quiet and tran- 
quillity of their country, be equally obſerved 

in private converſations ; ſo that the laws 
and manners may equally coincide to the 


ſame purpoſe, and render the Swediſh peo- 
ple a nation happily united in their venera- 


tion for God, their obedience and love for 
their country, and 1n the practice of all the 


ſocial virtues. 


Given at the caſtle of Stockholm, the 
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The Kixe's LETTER 20 Prince CHARLES. 


GusTavus by the Grace of God, King of 
| Sweden, Sc. to the Serene Prince our well— 

beloved and dear Brother Charles, heredi- 
tary Prince of Sweden, greeting : 


SERENE PRINCE, our well/-beloved and dear 
. | Brother: 


E are informed by your royal high- 
neſs's letter of the 24th of this 
month, of what we already had foreſeen, 


ſummons of your royal highneſs, given up 
the fortreſs of Chriſtianſtadt, of Which he 
had for ſome time been poſſeſſed. It has 


been ſeditious, that this brave officer revolt- 
ed only againſt licentiouſneſs and party rage, 
but not in any ſort againſt us, or againſt the 
country. 


We name only him, as he was at the head 


of the enterprize. We ſhall, however, al- 


ways tenderly remember thoſe who aſſiſted 
him, either ſuch as belonged to the garriſon, 
or others. They all riſked their lives, un- 
certain of ſucceſs; they did not fear even 


tortures 


that captain Hellichius had, upon the firſt 


1 


been proved to the public that he has not 
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torture s or the moſt ignominious punith- 
ments. True glory braves them all. God 
knew their hearts, that they were for us, and 
for their country, Their vows were accom- 
pliſhed. True liberty is once more eftabliſh- 
ed. Oppreſſion, perſecution, and all foreign 
views have diſappeared; and we have reco- 


vered the royal authority, under which the 
kingdom may date its moſt glorious times. 


The more providential this revolution, the 


more are we inclined to declare to captain 
 Hellichius, and to thoſe who have affifted 
him, or obeyed his orders, our gracious ac- 
Eknowledgements, and the pleaſure that their 
courage, firmneſs, and loyal conduct, gave 
us. No one can teſtify it to them in a more 


honourable way than your royal highneſs: 


_ whoſe ſtriking example of love for us, and 


our country, is the ſubject of their venera- | 
tion. On which account it is we give this 
commiſſion to your royal highneſs; aſſuring 
you at the ſame time of our royal favour, and 
brotherly affection, and recommending you 


to the holy care of the Almighty. 


From the caſtle of Stockholm, the 28th 
of Auguſt, 1772. 


GUST AVETES. 
CrHarLEs CarLSKIOLD, 
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